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When I think how limited are the lives of so 
many, I am ever thankful that I am a teacher. 
Think of my reach—the scores of youngsters 
whose lives I help mold! There is so much 
satisfaction in that, in looking at the past, in 
planning the future! 

BUT —even in this inspiring work—we 
MUST spare ourselves needless drudgery, so 
that we can devote our whole selves to the far 
larger job of guiding, leading. We must use 
every means at our disposal, to that very real 
end—the purpose of all teaching! 


DITTO WORKS IN SCHOOL AND OUT 
With Ditto Workbooks, an endless supply of 
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LIQUID OR GELATIN 
TYPE DUPLICATORS 


Because Ditto leads, 
Ditto offers both gela- 
tin and liquid type du- 
plicators. 
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NOW! FREE! Classroom samples from 
: . . . ! 

the 1942 library of Ditto teaching aids. | 
| 

Send for the 1942 Workbook Catalog and for Free | 
Samples of Ditto Ink printed workbook pages. ; 
Fifty-five manuscripts offer a wide choice of inter- 
esting time-saving materials. Some of them will | 
fit your needs will emancipate you from time- 
consuming lesson preparing and marking. i 
! 
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stimulating class material is mine. Teaching 
becomes fun as new class alertness develops 
through Ditto’s guided home practice. More 
solid hours of seat work are gained when Ditto 
eliminates needless lesson copying. And I have 
opportunity for the pursuits that give me 
“bounce” and a fresh outlook, when Ditto cuts 
out those drudging nights of lesson preparing 
and paper marking! 

Mail the coupon! You will receive the revealing 
booklet, “New Efticiencies for Education,” and you'll 
see how Ditto is invaluable in both routine and extra- 
curricular activities— making copies of anything typed, 
written or drawn—maps, charts, notices, posters, 
study outlines, bibliographies, school newspapers, 
etc.—in one to eight colors, at one swift operation. 


DITTO, Inc. 

2226 W. Harrison St., Chicago 

Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 

( ) Send me “New Efficiencies in Education” 

( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 

( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 

( ) Send Samples of Ditto Ink printed workbook 
pages. My class is: 


Primary ( ) Secondary (_ ) 

Junior High School (_ ) 
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A LIST OF BOOK-DIVIDENDS 
SHOWN AT THE LEFT 


BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 
(special thin paper edition) $6.00 


READERS DIGEST READER (the best 
articles and features of the past 18 years 
in The Reader's Digest Magazine) ....$3.00 


OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSI 


(new revised edition) $3.00 


A TREASURY OF THE WORLD'S GREAT 
LETTERS. Edited by M. Lincoln Schuster 
$3.75 


LEAVES OF GRASS (new illustrated edi 
tion) by Walt Whitman $5.00 


A LIST OF BOOK - OF -THE- MONTH 
CLUB SELECTIONS SHOWN ABOVE 


BERLIN DIARY, William L. Shirer 
rHE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM 
A, J]. Cronin 
OUT OF THE NIGHT, Jan Valtin 
FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 
rnest Hemingway) 

BLOOD, SWEAT AND TEARS 
Winston Churchill 
H, M. PULHAM, ESQUIRE 
John P, Marquand 


DARKNESS AT NOON 
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Dear READER: 





Pursuing our theme for the year, which we have termed Demo- 
cratic Living, the ten-page Illustrated Unit of Work, by Glenn O. 
Blough, emphasizes how science helps industry in our democratic na- 
tion. Of timely interest, too, is the frontispiece, a full-page photo- 
graph of the Pan American Union. You will be delighted with the 
unit on the ancient Greeks because it offers an opportunity to call 
attention to an carly democracy and because of its aesthetic possibili- 
ties. Maude Hunter's articke on making the schoolroom beautiful is 
a challenge and an inspiration; so are the pictures on page 21 illus- 


trating schoolroom activities. 


A wholesome celebration of Hallow- 
cen is described in a unit on page 22. 


For your personal pleasure 


turn to “The YOU You Can Be” and the prize-winning travel- 


contest letter. 


You won’t want to miss the third-prize article in 
“Our Second Environment Contest.” 


Be sure to read “The New 


Books,” “How to Use the Handwork in This Issue,” “The Children’s 
Corner,” “Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” “Your Counselor 
Service,” and “Treasure-Trove for the Busy Teacher.” 
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SEASONAL: pages 16, 19, 39, 41, 
§6. INbIANs: the cover, 26. 


HALLOWEEN: 16, 22, 31, 32-33, 
40, 


Creative Activiries: 14, 15, 32- 
33, 36, 44. 


Parrioric Features: 13, 40, 45- 
54, 


Unirs AND LESSON MATERIAL: 
19, 20, 22, 28, 45-54. Sear- 
worK: 18, 29. 


Hanpwork: 8, 22, 30, 31, 32- 
33, 34, 33, 36, 37, 3%, 55, 36, 
65. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 39, 40, 41, 
43, 44. Srories: 16. 


Toot Susyecrs: arithmetic: 20, 
61; language: 3, 57, 62; read- 
ing: 18, 57, 61; penmanship: 55. 


Art: the cover, 26, 27. -Lirt- 
ERATURE: 16, 21, 26, 35. Mu- 
sic: 26, 39, 43, 62. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION: 14, 22, 
29, 37, 38, 44, 55. HEALTH 
AND Sarety: 20, 21, 40, 44, 
45-54, 56. 


ScrENCE: 28, 41, 45-54, 64. 
SociaL Srupies: the cover, 13, 
15, 18, 19, 26, 57, 58-59, 64, 


VisuaL EpucaTion: the cover, 
13, 21, 29, 30, 37, 45-54, 58— 
59, 65. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


SEASONAL: pages 39, 40, 56. 
INDIANS: the cover, 26, 57. 


CotumBus Day: 13, 42. Hat- 
LOWEEN: 22, 31, 32-33, 40. 


Creative Acriviries: 14, 15, 
23, 32-33, 36, 44, 57. 


Patriotic Features: 13, 30, 40, 
42, 43, 45-54. 


Unirs: 23, 28, 45-54. Tests: 
24, 25. 


HaNpwork: 8, 22, 30, 31, 32- 
33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 55, 56, 57, 
65. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 23, 39, 40, 
42, 43, 44, 57. Svrories: 16, 17. 


Toot Sunsyects: arithmetic: 55, 
61; language: 3, 57, 62; read- 
ing: 56, 61; spelling: 56. 


Art: the cover, 23, 26, 27. Lir- 
ERATURE: 21, 23, 25, 26. Mu- 
sic: 26, 39, 40, 43, 62. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION: 14, 17, 
22, 29, 37, 38, 40, 44. HEALTH 
AND SarFety: 21, 23, 40, 44, 
45-54, 


ScIENCE: 25, 28, 45-54, 64. 
SociaL Srupies: the cover, 13, 
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VisuaL EpucaTion: the cover, 
13, 21, 29, 30, 37, 45-54, 58- 
59, 65. 
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Your Art Teaching 
THE INSTRUCTOR FULL-COLOR PRINTS 
of Art Masterpieces . . . 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

The Torn Hat—Sully 

Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 
Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 
The Balioon—Dupre 

By the River—Lerolle 

The Song of the Lark—Breton 
“Old tronsides’’—Johnson 

Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 
The Lookout—“All’s Well'’—Homer 
The Windmill—Ruysdael 

The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 
Sir Galahad—Watts 

Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 
Spring—Mauve 

The Helping Hand—Renouf 

The Knitting Lesson—Millet 
Madonna of the Chair—Raphael 
The Cook—Chardin 

The Boyhood of Raleigh—Miilais 
The Sackville Children—Hoppner 
22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 

23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 

24 Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze 
25 Sistine Madonna ( Detail)—Raphael 
26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 

27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 

28 Road through the Trees—Corot 

29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 

30 Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticelll 
31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 

32 George Washington—Stuart 

33 The Money Counter—Murillo 

34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 

35 The Painter's Sons—Rubens 

36 The Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 
37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 

38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 

39 Autumn—Mauve 

40 The Gleaners—Millet 

41 Fog Warning—Homer 

42 Holy Night—Correggio 

43 Oxen Piowing—Bonheur 

44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 

45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 

46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 

47 Madame LeBrun and Daughter—LeBrun 
48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 

49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 

560 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 

51 Portrait of the Artist—Rembrandt 
52 The Angelus—Millet 

63 Children of the Shell—Murillo 

64 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 

55 The Jester—Hals 
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56 Avenue at Middetharnis—Hobbema 

67 Children of Charles 1—Van Dyck 

58 The Valley Farm—Constable 

59 Christopher Columbus—Del Piombo | 
60 Icebound—Metcalf 

61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca—Raphael | 
62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velasquez 

Solemn Pledge, Taos Indians—Ufer 

64 Spring—Corot | 
65 Lavinia—Titian 

66 The Spinner—Maes 

67 A Giri Reading a Letter—Vermeer 

68 Mill Pond—Inness 

69 The Pictograph—Alexander 

70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 

71 Madonna and Child—Lippi 

72 Whistling Boy—Duveneck | 
73 Erasmus—Holbein 

74 The Belated Kid—Hunt 

75 Flower Girl in Holland—Hitchcock | 
76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 

77 The Water Mill—Hobbema 

78 Children of the Sea—Israels | 
79 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 

80 Syndics of the Cloth Guild—Rembrandt 

81 Northeaster—Homer | 
82 Madonna of the Marpies—Del Sarto 

83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 

84 The Lace Maker—Vermeer | 
85 The Blessing—Chardin 

86 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 

87 Bringing Home the Newborn Calf—Millet | 
88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 

89 Chiidhood—Perrault 

90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 

91 Pilgrims Going to Church—Boughton 

92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds | 
93 Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 

94 Spring—Corot { Society—Landseer 

95 A Distinguished Member of the Humane | 
96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose—Sargent 

97 A Holiday—Potthast 

98 Shoeing the Bay Mare—Landseer | 
99 The Fighting “Temeraire’—Turner 

Girl with Cat—Hoecker 

$.30 4 or more, $.25 Each, to | 
Each INSTRUCTOR Subscribers Only l 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. | 
Please send m« 
Color Prints. I | 
jects desired 

I am enclosing $ 
of this order. | 
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The Children’s Corner 


THIS department is devoted to verse 
written by children. Send only verse 
that each child composes in class as 
an assignment, Assignments should 
not be given out in advance. Con- 
tributions must be sent by the teach- 
er with a letter from her giving the 
name and address of the school and 
the name and grade of the child. 
The letter should also state the condi 
tions under which the verse was writ 
ten. Use a se parate sheet for each 
which should bear the child’s 
and school, and the teacher's 
Address contributions to: 
The Children’s Corner 

Tue INsrrucToR 

Dansville, N.Y. 


verse, 
name 
name. 


Our TurRTLE 


Don brought a little turtle 
To our school today. 

We put him in a shiny bowl 
But he tried to get away. 


He climbed upon the big gray rock, 
And then he crawled away— 
But Eddie put him in the bowl 
And we hope he’s there to stay. 
CHARLENE HuTCHINSON and 
Joyce ANN Wetcn, Ist Grade 
Stephen F. Austin School, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 
Grorcia E. Wuire, Teacher 


AUTUMN 


The autumn leaves all red and brown, 
Everywhere come tumbling down. 

I love to lie out in the grass, 

And watch the leaves go fluttering 
past. 
the 
year, 
When the sky is blue and very clear. 


It’s loveliest time of all the 


Ropert Casn, 444 Grade 
West School, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mak Fountain, Teacher 


THe Fiac 


There is a flag that you all know, 

Of red and white and blue. 

I know it because I love it so, 

And you should love it too. 
Miprep Sparks, 5th Grade 

Sidney Grade School, Sidney, Mont. 

VERNER BerTeLsen, Teacher 


TRAINS 


The trains come thundering along, 

With the piston rod pounding a song. 

The whistle blows with a mighty 
blast, 

And then the train stops at last. 

And with a jerk and with a jar, 

The men unload the baggage car. 

And then “All ready!” shout the 
men, 

And the train starts off again, 
PauL SUTHERLAND, 6th Grade 

LeRoy Agricultural School, LeRoy, 

Mich. 

FLorRENCE Scumwt, Teacher 








— MONEY ? 
= TIME ? 
= EFFORT ? 


— Wse money-back guaranteed — 


10° WORKBOOKS 


READING --ARITHMETIC--ENGLISH 
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These classroom-tested workbooks contain an abundance 
of motivated drill and practice in each important subject. 
My Actriviry Boows 

@ Insure mastery of fundamentals. 
@ Individualize progress. 
e Are self-motivating. 


@ Can be used independently 
or with any text. 


MY ACTIVITY BOOKS IN ENGLISH 10¢ 


Grades 2 to 8 


QUANTITY 
BOOK II (Gr. 2). Filled with interesting devices for young children, novel ways to 
teach the use of capital letter aple punctuation and writing of storic 
BOOK Ill (tir. 3) A language book with fascinating exercises to teach capitalization, 
imple abbreviations and punctuation Teaches how to keep a diary, write storic mid plays 
BOOK IV (Gr, 4). Twenty-eight contracts to correct bad usage, build vocabulary, stim 
ulate creative writing, teach capitalization and punctuation Contains diagnostic test snd 
t score chart 
BOOK Vv (Gr. 5) Fifty-two different types of English work, including friendly letters, 
miNitations, Use of dictionary election of correct word ele 
BOOK VI (tir 6) Teaches the pupil to recognize parts of speech, write fluently, use 
words correctly, and build a vocabulary 
BOOK vil (Gr. 7) Exercises in elementary grammar, individual work on theme writing, 
ehitence tructure and puragraphing 
BOOK vill (Gr. S) Atialysi t simple sentences the use of adjective adverbs, pro 
oul and Other parts of specet Review ill previow vork 


Teachers’ Ke 


MY ACTIVI 


other novel device 


BOOK IV (tir 


vides te problen 


QUANTITY 

BOOK NO. 1 
vocabulary 
BOOK NO. 2 
time, Roman num 
remedial test 
BOOK NO. 3--T 
division, beginning 
BOOK NO. 4 ik 


of multiplication ¢ 


reviews, remedial t 
BOOK NO. 5 
fraction Reduet 
tions Remedial 
BOOK NO. 6 


tions and decimal t 


¢ 


For use in Fit! 
f American hist 
U. &. HISTORY 
Generally used it 
on the 
U. &. HISTORY 
As a rule, used 
feature of this 1 
exannalions mm 


PRICE: Siu 





MY ACTIVITY BOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 


Develops the 


Teache 


EUROPEAN BEGINNINGS OF U. S. HISTORY 
Wied 


tudy of the U.S 


quantities 20c each, postpaid. 


ye ure Available for Books TL through VIEL at 10e Each 


TY BOOKS IN READING 10/ 


Grades 1 to 4 


QUANTITY 
BOOK |! (Gr. 1). Contains 54 activity projects that build better readers. Material is 
carefully graded 
BOOK Iti (Gir. 2). Prov ict 27 story unit each consisting of a silent reading lesson, a 
test on comprehension, amd an activity project to build vocabulary 
BOOK ill (Gr. 3). Has 24 story unit plus test word puzak pictures to color, and 


1) Purnishes 25 
’ map 


iHlent reading tk 
ata other vo« 


based on factual material l’ro 


10 


meaning of random Arithmetic 


combinations according 


title in 
to ditleulty 


equenee and at 


ubtraction and addition, hard combination measuring, telling 


erals, and number recognition to 1,000 tegins multiplication and has 
euche imple denominate numbers, cohumn addition, multiplication, short 
factor ind arithmetic reasoning Diagnostic test 

eviews addition and subtraction Continu drill on dificult’ combinations 
and division Short and long division process “oot money Spiral 
est ore card 

Spiral review im the four fundamental Four fundane | ipplied to 
ion of fraction Cancellation, Addition and subtraction of decimal trac 
‘ and) score card 

Review of four fundamentals in five or more digit Use of comn frac 
retion Reduction of common fractions to decimal Percentage Test 


Teachers’ Keys are Available for Fach Book at We Rach 


PLPLPLPLPLELELELELLLLLLELLLOL ELL LIL LL LL LODE LE LELOLELOLLLODOOOOOOOCOE 


PRICE: All the above books are 10c each in quantities of 10 or more (plus 


t 1c each book for postage). 


Smaller quantities 15¢ each, postpaid. 


PLP PP PP PPL ILL LLEOLLLLELE LOLI LLL LELELO LOLOL E LE LLLLLL OL ODL OPO LLOOCOOOCE 


——15¢ WORKBOOKS in U. S. HISTORY—— 


srades 5-8 —Usable With Any Text 
Sixth Grade ela 
ory is Mia 


, BOOK NO. 1 


1 and a study of the old-world foundations 


1 Seventh Grade, covers the period from 14092 to 1850. Also a chapter 
Coustitution, 

, BOOK NO. 2 

im the Righth Grade, covers the period from 1850 to the present A 

wok is a general review of t S. History based on questions in state 


t dozen stats over a tour-year ju ! 
ch in quantities of 10 or more (plus 1", 
Teachers’ 


© per book for postage); smatier 
Keys, 10c for each book, if desired. 
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Fill Out Your Order On This Page! 


Tear Out and Mail to: 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
all charges will be cancell 
enclose $ in 
not opened for le than $ 


NAME 


i CITY OR P. O. 


400 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio 10-41 
the bool idicated above ubjeet to you money back guarantee that 
1 or my money refunded if for ANY REASON they fail to please I 
payment, including postage Please charge my account (Accounts 
1.00.) 


ADDRESS 


STATE 




















THE INSTRUCTOR 


BETTER 
AMERICAN 
| CITIZENSHIP 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


SYMBOLS 
DEMOCRACY 


POSTERS 





THESE ten photographic posters on patriotic sub- 
THE INSTRUCTOR, 
are printed on bristol board 10 by 13 inches. Each 


has descriptive text; the portfolio gives correlation 


jects, originally appearing in 


ideas. Among the subjects are: Library of Congress. 
Independence Hall, Monticello. Price, postpaid: $1.00; 


$.80 if added to your order for THE INSTRUCTOR. 





* 








THE American’s Creed; the Civie Creed; Pledge to the 





Flag; Salute to the Flag; the Flag Code, explaining how 
to display the Flag; a brief history of the Flag; and 20 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 
or AMERICA 


illustrations in color are in this authentic booklet. Price, 


postpaid: $.05 a copy for five to eleven copies; one doz- 


en or more, $.50 a dozen; 100 or more, $3.75 «a hundred. 











* 


ms 
; 
’ 
' 





THe INSTRUCTOR 
“GOOD ANERICAN” 
CITIZENSON 
POSTIRS 


EMPHASIZING ottr finest 


posters are on cardboard of several colors, 10 by 13 


American ideals, these ten 


inches, and enclosed in an attractive portfolio with 
teaching suggestions. Price, postpaid: $1.00; only $.80 
if added to your order for THE INSTRUCTOR. Match- 
ing miniature posters (3%, by 5 inches) at $.10 a set 


$.08 a set if 10 or more sets are ordered —also available. 











* 





LIVELY stick figures teach good manners in twenty 
amusing posters, Printed with brief text on ten sheets 
of colored cardboard, 10 by 13 inches, they are enclosed 
in an attractive portfolio. Price, postpaid: $1.00; only 


$.80 when added to your order for THE INSTRUCTOR. 


WW Elalatelss 
Posters 








See Pages 3, 6, 72 and 77 for 
Other INSTRUCTOR Teaching Aids 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





‘ 





For THE TEACHER 


EpucATION FOR Famity Lire, Nine- 
teenth Yearbook, prepared by the Com- 
mission on Education for Family Life, 
Einar W. Jacobsen, chairman, 368 pp. 
Cloth, $2.00. American Association of 
School Administrators. Washington, D.C. 
This book, a part of a gradual but 
effective re-evaluation of what is 
most fundamental in American life, 
in preparation since 1939, has as its 
object helping to improve the human 
and the democratic relations between 
home and school. Of special value is 
the checklist by which the entire 
school program may be evaluated and 
by which the possibilities of parent 
co-operation may be ascertained. 


Tne Lpucation or Free MEN IN 
AmericaN Democracy, by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, Alexander J. 
Stoddard, chairman. Illustrated by John 
Steuart Curry. 115 pp. Boards. $.50. 
National Education Association of the 
United States and the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators. Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Written with conviction and pur- 
pose, this book analyzes democracy in 
terms of world-wide political develop- 
ments, defines the American problem, 
and urges a controlled program of 
education as the ultimate defense of 
democracy. The teacher must be 
committed to the democratic way of 
life, and in all his activities and rela- 
tionships strive to make it prevail. 


ENGUSH PreseNnreD Simpy, by Frederic 
H. Ripley and Mary R. Thomas. 304 pp. 
Cloth, $1.10. The Writer, Inc. Boston. 
The essential grammatical facts are 
indeed presented simply and in an 
orderly fashion in well-worked-out 
lessons that older pupils will be able 
to grasp. Attention is given to oral 
which will reveal how 
much material has been mastered. 


expression 


Mernop vor New Scnoois, by A. 
Gordon Melvin. Cloth. $2.95. The 
John Day Company. New York. 

The author’s thesis is that the 


child is already an individual, not a 
potential one, and education should 
enable him to interpret and use the 
environment of his strange world. 
Everything that is taught begins 
with the child’s experience, and since 
the teacher can only release nascent 
powers of expression and realization, 
the true purpose behind teaching is 
never to lose sight of the person in- 
volved. 


SareTY IN PrysicaL EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION. 95 pp. Paper. $.50. Na- 
tional Safety Council, Inc. Chicago. 

One in a series of inexpensive man- 
uals, this pamphlet should be a part 
of the school’s physical-education 
equipment. It includes a survey of 
safety needs in recreation, a discus- 
sion of the layout of recreation areas, 
and other pertinent material. Rules 
for safety instruction in different 
types of activity, both individual and 
group, are enumerated, with explan- 
ations. The text is amply illustrated 
with tables and photographs. 


SuccessFUL Parties, by Louise Pricy 
Bell. 220 pp. Cloth. $1.50. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. New York. 

The forty informal parties de 
scribed in this book are varied. Som, 
may be given indoors, some outdoors; 
some are planned to be held in homes, 
and some in community centers. You 
will find described parties for grown 
ups and parties for children. A few 
menus and recipes are included. 

Good sense and imagination pro- 
duced the original suggestions for 
these parties. The author shows 
that it is the spirit, not the expense 
involved, that makes for success. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY SENIOR DicTION 
ary, by E. L. Thorndike. 1065 pp. 
Cloth. $2.48. Scott, Foresman 
Company. Chicago. 


an d 


Following logically in the wake of 
the Thorndike-Century Junior Dic- 
tionary is Dr. Thorndike’s answer to 
the dictionary needs of older chil- 
dren. To make the use of this book 
pleasant and satisfactory, innovations 
such as large type, elimination of 
confusing symbols and unimportant 
definitions, and the inclusion of 
graphic illustrations are found. 


Your Cuivy’s Teeru, prepared by 
Vivian V. Drenckhahn and C. R. Taylor. 
40 pp. Paper. $.10. The Bureau of 
Public Relations. American Dental As- 
sociation, 212 East Superior St., Chicago. 

Having the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Dental Health Education 
of the American Dental Association 
and likewise of the U.S. Bureau of 
the Public Health Service, this book- 
let should greatly assist in teaching 
care of the teeth. With the help of 
photographs, the story of teeth and 
their care from the time a child is 
three months old until his permanent 
teeth appear is clearly told. 


TEXTS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


ComptTon’s Picturep ENCYCLOPEDIA 


AND Fact-INpex. 1/15 volumes, with 
supplementary war volume.  Fabrikoid, 
$79.50; buckram, $74.50. F. E. Comp 


a 


ton & Company. Chicago. 


Timeliness is a distinctive feature 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
This results from an editorial policy 
of continuous revision, whereby 


‘Compton’s keeps abreast not only of 


facts and events, but also of educa- 
tional trends and emphases. 

The 1941 edition is an especially 
vital contribution to current school 


needs. Practically all the articles on 
European countries have been re- 
vised; and the articles on South 


America and the individual countries 
of Latin America have been com- 
pletely rewritten. New material in- 
cludes an outline of events significant 
in the shaping of our democracy, 
and an article on the labor movement. 

The war supplement encompasses 
the background of current military 
and international events, and contains 
complete official 1940 census figures. 

There are 36 new articles; 198 
new pictures, charts, and maps; and 
an addition of 102 pages to the main 
body of text. 

(Continued on page 5) 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





(Continued from page 4) 


THe GrowtH or Democracy, by Edna 
McGuire and Don C. Rogers. Illustrat 
ed by Edwin P. Couse and Edward 
Klauck. 428 pp. Cloth. $1.32. Worx- 
ING FoR Democracy, by Lyman Bryson 
and Kerry Smith. Illustrated — by 
Lawrence Dresser. 425 pp. Cloth, $1.32. 
The Macmillan Company. New York. 

These last two books in the “De- 
mocracy Series” follow the tradition 
of their predecessors in attractive- 
ness of form and illustration. De- 
signed for the seventh and eighth 
grades, they carry the message of 
democracy into the field of history. 
Democracy in action is emphasized 
under the headings, “What can you 
do about it?” and “What others like 
you have done.” 


“A SINGING SCHOOL,” ediled by Theresa 
Armitage, Peter W. Dykema, and Gladys 
Pitcher. Martha Powell Setchell, art 
editor, Our Sones. 176 pp. Cloth. 
$.72. Merry Music. 176 pp. Cloth. 
ge We Sinc. 192 pp. Cloth, $.80. 

. C. Birchard and Company. Boston, 

The books above are for second, 
third, and fourth grades respectively, 
but the grading is flexible. 

This series integrates music with 
other school subjects and with home 
and community life; and stresses cre 
ative activity on the part of the 
child, encouraging him to think of 
original words, to invent songs of his 
own, and to offer suggestions for 
acting out songs. 


Srories OF My Counrry’s BEGINNINGS, 
by Merlin M. Ames, Jesse H. Ames, and 
Odille Ousley. Ilustrated by Mary and 
Kevin Royt. 323 pp. Cloth. $1.08. 
Srories oF My Country’s Growrn, 6) 
Jesse H. Ames, Merlin M. Ames, and 
Odille Ousley. Illustrated by Kevin 
Royt, 350 pp. Cloth. $1.12. Webster 
Publishing Company. St. Louis. 

These history texts are up-to-date 
in form and presentation. Simple, 
but covering the ground quite com 
pletely, they picture the United 
States from its earliest times until 
the present, 


For THE READING TABLE 


Att Asoarp For Axaska! by DeVon 
McMurray. Illustrated with photographs. 
159 pp. Cloth. $.96. D. C. Heath and 
Company. Boston. 


A vacation trip from his Indiana 
home to the Pacific Coast, an ocean 
voyage to Alaska, and his return fur 
nished this young author with mate- 
rial for a highly readable story for 
children in the middle grades. 


THE ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER Sal! 
Away, written and illustrated by Elsie 
Bindrum. Unpaged. Cloth. $1.00, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. Boston, 
As amusing as an animated cartoon 
and almost like one because of its 
many clever illustrations is this story 
about Hopper and Red Ant. They 
have many adventures as they sail 
downstream to the city. There the 
tall buildings—and the artist—make 
them shrink “smaller and smaller,” 
and they hasten home, where there i is 
a place for little things, too.’ 
(Continued on page 6) 
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to yourself or pupils, your 





George Washington Abraham Lincola 


Father of his country Kept us united 


ae, 
Gunt,\ 








Benjamin Franklin Thomas Jeffersen 
Declaration 
of Independence 





| Paul Revere 
Midnight ride 





Betsy Ross 


Made first flay 


sion this large, beautiful and patriotic Emblem of Liberty, with its 
12 splendid interchangeable pictures of Famous American Patriots 
and its 5 lustrous flags, eac 


GET THIS BEAUTIFUL, INSPIRING 


EMBLEM OF LIBERTY 


Withoit Coit La four Schoo 


Yes, that’s just what we mean. By our simple plan, without cost 






school may have for permanent posses- 


h of a different design, adopted at var- 
ious dates in American History. 

_ Every school in America should hang on 
its walls this inspiring Emblem of Liberty 
emblematic of American liberty, justice and 
freedom. Every child should be taught to realize, more than ever be fore, the significance of 
all that this glorious Emblem symbolizes. 


Every Teacher who feels the pulse beat of American Patriotism can find in the presence 
of this beautiful Emblem of Liberty the inspiration for dozens of lessons in American Pa- 
triotism and American ideals. In addition to Old Glory, it affords your pupils the excep- 
tional opportunity to have in their school the historic Betsy Ross Flag, the famous Star- 
Spangled Banner and two American Marine flags, the handsome American Yacht Ensign 
and the striking American Jack--flags which have never been offered before in one collec- 
tion; together with the pictures of 12 Famous Ameri- 
can Patriots who not only helped to make America 
the greatest Nation on carth, but whose lives inspire 
every American boy and girl. 













incLupEs 5 Historic 
AMERICAN FLAGS 











ess: 





fj 
4 Here is What One Teacher Says: 
I find no words adequate to express our pleasure 
with the beautiful Emblem of Liberty. It in all you 
deseribe and more and is such a grand way of 
reaching the hearts of all the children t should 
be in every echoo it in so beautiful, so Inapiring 


MAKY EMIPSON, Kewanee, |i! 














Gen. John Pershiag 


World War Hero 





Adm. George Dewey 


Hero of Manila Bay 


‘of =EMBLEM IS 
4 FEET HIGH 





Are Saying: 


ful as you described it 





Examples of What 
Hundreds of Teachers 


Your Emblem is as wonder 
1 


as been very pleasant dea! 
ing with your company and I 





This beautiful Emblem of Liberty is 
4 feet high and consists of a handsome 
wood shield in brilliant national celors, 
with rich gilt border and edges. Sur- 
mounting shield is the fighting American 


Patrick Henry wi a eagle, in relief, completely finished in 
pupils are much elated over gilt. The five beautiful flags with gilt 


Liberty or Deatt 
"AT i _ HERNE, 








pit 
ertainiy — the Fanblemn 
worth m more than 
the little trouble it takes 


pearheads are arranged in semicircle 


y : 
— sacar projecting from top of shield with Old 
biem and we are proud of it Glory in center, Star-Spangled Banner 
The ale ac © ttle . , + . 

pa, ne Fag He phe —"T and American Yacht Ensign on one side, 


and Betsy Ross Flag and American Jack 


to on the other. To complete the artistic 








earn one. ONIE BEATY, : : 
George West, Texan effect, there hangs from each side a bril 
The pupils are very much liant red, white and blue girdle ending 
willed and we are indee« aay” 
happy to have the beautiful in a tassel. It is impossible to convey an idea 
Emblem 1 wish every by this illustration of the brilliant and strik- 
eae lls d get one for . . 
room ing colors of this Emblem. It must be seen 
VIRG Nin” AhiaALONE, to’ be appreciated 
John Paul Jones a 





First great naval here 








12 INTERCHANGEABLE PICTURES 


R d The remarkable and unique feature of the Emblem of Lib- 
ea ow asy t Ss erty is the special device behind the shield by which in a 


moment's time you may remove the picture of George 











\ ill vid iy hie $ he *ins y 
cm Bn : ‘Ola - Boga F Me — var ase ver “> th 1: n —_ ~ mathe J in Washington and display any one of the eleven other Ameri- 
g ; yi 4 jonal es rs ine are eau - de 
‘ in entirely new design- and at only ten cents each are quickly —s Patriots shown, all of which are included with th 
old by the pupil © their parents, friends, ete who are not only glad Emblem, These splendid pictures are all accompanied by 
o help the pupils but also to procure howing Old Glory Wher biographical sketches, affording 12 separate object lessons 
1 the pins have been sold, send the proceeds to us and we will in in American history and Patriotism 
mediately forward, all charge prepaid itiful 4 f Emb lem of 
Liberty; consisting of 5 historic flag Patr pic 
at tect "hei rice vx MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY—SEND NO MONEY 
for pupil selling the most pir (21 
The people in your community wil “ thi ohe 0) ce ta 
enterprise as the pupils and wil! gladly buy tl because of 
Francis Scott Key the patriotic and educational nature of 1 ng al heeaun EMBLEM DEPARTMENT 115 Main Street 
tar-Spangied Banner ©f the value of the pin as a patriotie insignia The Davis Bros. Co. Greenfield, Indiana | 
Se American School can afford to be without this beautiful Emblem Gentlemen 
‘ that it may be secured without cost to the school No child who t 
learns to love and appreciate this Emblem of Lil y w er be any Please send me post pai 1 by return mail the Old G | 
thing but a trne American citizen, and the teacher who brings this pow to old by my pul ten et each, the pr to be 
erful influence for American VDatriotism int h r her hool deserve the nt to you, for which our school is to receive the veautiful 
thanks of the entire community = Emblem of 1. erty, cor t ng of the five be utiful bis 
es, cage eld 12 Pat t picture t ’ 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED-——-NO RISK hes cribed including 1 64-pa Ma ya in Flag B , for up 1 
Tell your pupils today about this inspiring offer The wil ill want thi n the most pins (2 be in case of A « | 
beau uf il Emblem it ir school Don't let them mi he thrill that has urge pre paid Satisfaction guaranteed 
" » thousands of ipils all over the natior SEN D NO MONEY 
Ju t fill out and mail us the coupon today and we will immediately send | 
pins prepaid ame 
EMBLEM DEPARTMENT = 125 Main st. » " | 
t Office 
James Monroe h Greenfield, ws 
Monree Doctrine T e Davis Bros. Co. indiana cme em ee 
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Copy! 
101 BEST SONGS 


Cellection § in- 
cludes over a 
dozen national 
and = patriotic 
songs! 


“101 Best Songs” 
for school use 
occasion songs 
and religious 

music complete! 


carefully compiled 
graded and special 
home, folk, patriotic 
melodies — words and 


10 cents per singte copy 

$1.00 per dozen copies 

$7.32 per hundred copies 
postpaia 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
Dept. N 228 S. Wabash 
Send for Chicago, Il. 


Free 


(Enclose 5 cents to cover cost of 
postage and packing) 


eee ee eee we 4 


(NN) 


Name — 


Address oumamane 

















THE OLD RELIABLE 


New and Original Ideas 
For Each School Month 


For mere th n 12 years Ann Marie's Workshop 
boat upplied grade teachers with New and Original 
idea whieh has made TEACHER-PLANS (the 
monthl art atl activity service) a most popular, 
timulating useful ystemn— used by teachers 


A series of S packets (one each mouth, Septem 
ber through April), each _ ele im itself Black 
board Border Window Dic t ” Projects 
for Health, Safety, and Charact: t ‘Tui lding, Na 
ture Study, Handicraft Material, and material for 
Special Holidays Designed by experienced teach- 
ers ti umplily teaching, make your work more 
efficient, and save many hours time, 
SPECIAL SERVICE-— Additional pages of each 
project upplied a nominal cet Saves adupli 
sting 
FREE- "' Ul enclose $2.08 for full 
5 var vill roorder you will 
receive a stecial gift of Ann Marie's auterial 
ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. 1010 
5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago, Hlinois 
Piease send me TEACHIER-VLANS for loyal 42 
fam enclosing 
} $2.98 for full year ervicee amd free gift or 
Send me full year ervice at $2.08 1 will 
remit on or betore Oetoher Utth 
CJ) $1.00 for 2 month wrviee, September and 
October 
NAMI 
ADDRESS 


ONLY 


$2 28 98 


TEACHER-PLANS 


FULL YEARS 





erywhere 


CHILDREN LOVE TEACHER-PLANS 








“VISUAL GEOGRAPHY” 











POSTER MAPS 


*MEXICC- ney TAB AMERICA* 
* WEST ! 





BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY 


FOUR 18x28 in. map panels and separate colored papers 


properly keyed for cutting and pasting in position, 
plete, 


tran 
indu 
Post 


Other Poster Maps 


South America. 


of 4 


United States. 


ef 4 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE - 


Com- 
instructive, (1) Countries, capitals, important 
sportation centers, (2) Physical features. (3) Chief 
stries, (4) Important crops, Set No. 722, 60c 
paid 





Have You 
Our Catalog? 


Comparable Bot 
21 
88 Interesting pages with 


with like material. No 
portpaid 

over (3,000 teaching aide, 
well classified. Mailed FREE 


Another big set 
maps, by states. No. 720, 


postpaid 


B 


Cardy 





CHICAGO 





Made up Drawing and Handwork Patterns 


for lower grades. 35c per month, 


Martha Ersland, 1607 Lynn Ave., Des Moines, la. 
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BerMUuDA VACATION, @ 
Picture Book, by Ruth Houston 
Ilustrated by Roberta Paflin. 
Boards. $50. 
Philadelphia. 

With a large photograph for every 
text page, this book is filled with in 
teresting facts about Bermuda which 
the reader 
what the Morton family did on a va- 
cation of text 
are a sketch and an explanation. 


Joor. 
Unpaged. 
David McKay Company. 


absorbs as he learns about 


there. On each page 


ON CHtpren’s Srreer, by Maud 
Lindsay. Ilustrated by Marion Downer. 
124 pp. Boards. $2.00. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. Boston. 

This book tells six-to- 
eight-year-olds on Children’s Street 
keep busy all year around. The 
stories are packed with ideas for 
things to do and things to make that 
will hold the young reader’s interest 
and, at the same time, suggest many 
ways of self-amusement that are safe 
and easy to follow, and that teach re- 
sourcefulness. 


FUN 


how the 


Gray Wore Srorims, Indian Mystery 
Tales, by Peter Gray Wolf. Ilustrated 
by Gwenyth Waugh. 192 pp. Cloth. 
$1.50. The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 


Caldwell, Idaho. 


As Beowulf and the tales of King 
Arthur formed an important part of 
English literature, so does the folk- 
lore of the American Indian deserve 
its rightful place in our own Ameri- 
can literature. In these Indian mys- 
tery tales, the stage is the sky, and the 
forests, mountains, and rivers. Over 
this stage pass animals, man, and the 
elements, changing form and execut- 
ing wondrous deeds, 


written and illus- 
Unpaged. Boards, 


Nicopemus LAuGHs, 
trated by Inez Hogan. 


$1.00. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. New 
York. 
Nicodemus’ laughter will evoke 


much of the same from the small girl 
or boy who follows his adventures 
with enthusiasm. Little Sister tum- 
bles down the hill, the faithful houn’ 
dog trees a *possum, Sim loses some 
strategically placed trouser buttons, 
and Nicodemus laughs continuously 
on the merry trip to Gran’pappy’s 
house, where a wonderful “’sprise” 
is Waiting. The surprise proves to be 
Nebuchadnezzar, a donkey, who adds 
his heehaw to the general hilarity. 


Rounvaspout, by Charlie May Simon. 
Ilustrated by Howard Simon, 205 pp. 
Cloth. $2.00. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
New York. 

As Emily’s mother explains, a de- 
tour is “a roundabout way.” The 
detour from Number Ten Highway 
seems to have been a roundabout way 
of awakening the Jordans, who lived 
on the old mail trail. Emily, Little 
Tom, and Pat find it a connection 
with the outside world, leading to 
new friends, a real school, and plenty 
of adventures. A forest fire, a trip 
to the zoo, unexpected guests on 
Christmas Eve, and similar events en- 
liven this tale intended for middle- 
and upper-grade children. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


HEALTH 


SAFETY 
POSTERS 


@ 


THESE POSTERS on 
cardboard of assorted 
colors present their 
message through  pie- 
ture and text. Health 
posters are on one 
side; safety on the oth- 
r. In sturdy portfolio. 


Do 
The Dalton 


As a subscriber to THE INSTRUCTOR you are 
entitled to each of these Teaching Aids at a 
See the coupon below. 


THIS is a new collee- 
tion of 139 illustrated 
stories, most of them 
from Tue INsrructor, 
with some new addi- 
tions. The Index, with 
59 classifications, of- 
fers many suggestions. 


the fustructor 
BOOK OF 


STORIES 


TO READ OR TELL 
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WINDOW 
DECORATIONS 


AMO OTHER ART PRODECTS 


Oret Gnect Coneetiane 





PRINTED in 


hecto- 
graph ink for easy re- 


production, these 32 
designs are aecompan- 
ied by a 32-page Teach- 
er’s Manual with hints 
for using them in a va- 
riety of art projects. 


20 per cent discount. 


THE INSTRUCTOR BOOK 


WG Sa TOT a 


THIS compilation of 
music, plays,  recita- 
tions, and production 
ideas, indexed careful- 
ly, will help you to 
plan any program. The 
material was original- 
ly in THe INstructor. 


weer 


THIS book is packed 
with handcraft ideas 
and plans for working 
them out. There is a 
wealth of seasonal 
material, plus sugges- 
tions for gifts, posters, 
decorations, and so on. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
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| tanes TO DRAW, PAINT,OR MAKE 


Wey 


Soe 

HOW to start a rhythm 
band, how to make 
and play the instru- 
ments, and 38 scores 
with piano accompan- 
iment--most of them 
songs -will be found 


in this 48-page book. 
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The Economy Chart Cutfit 


Only $1.00 





Word and Letter 
Cards are 2 inches 
high. Combined area 
of the 2 charts, 
17x23 inches 


The Economy Chart Outfit, priced at only 
$1.00, consists of two charts with pockets 
for holding letter and word cards; a supply 
of 275 word cards and several alphabets of 
small and capital letters 
an extensive reading 


enough to build 
vocabulary ; 
keeping the 
put up in a 


primary 
and an indexed filing box for 
eards in order--all 


uttractive 


compact, 


package. Such an outfit is indis- 


pensable in the teaching of sentence build- 
ing, phonics, spelling, silent reading, sivht 
reading and oral reading. It provides a 


means for comprehension through 


“read and do” 


tests 


exercises. It can also be 


used as a bulletin board and for yviving 
directions. The chart is so constructed 
that it cun be used conveniently as a hand 
chart as well as a wall chart. The outfit 


is extremely flexible; in fact, it is possible 


to build up almost any yvroup of phone 
vrams, words, or sentences desired The 
type used is standard chart size. The word 


and letter cards are 
dimension of the 


two inches hivh. The 


two charts combined is 


17 x 23 inches. Packed in a substantial 
container with directions for use Price, 
$1.00, postpaid 


Hall & McCreary Company 
436 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














Complete education for teaching 
in elementary yrades, kinder 
garten and nursery school, Chil 
dren's demonstration school and 
observation center. Special 
classes. Beautiful resident hall. Located 
Chicago's lovely North Shore near lake 
Cultural education plus vocational training. B.E.de 
gree conferred (4yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2 
yearcertificate. Write for list of successful alumnae 
National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. ox 114-M EVANSTON, tit 


High School Course 


at Home ape Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your Gnee and abi ites ber rmit. Equivalent to resi 
nant Standard HS 
‘ ubject ts — eady 


56 th 


year 
Ne 


Summer 
























Brushing Teeth Becomes A Habit 


When Youngsters Use A 


Start the new term by supplying 
an important necessity to every 
youngster a Personalized 
tuothbrush with 
name attractively 
bright gold letters 
thin tufted-shape, well-bal 
anced toothbrush has natural 
quality bristles —- made by 

Du Pont. Toothbrushes are 
available in harmonizing 
colors with bristies un 

touched by human hands 

and well protected with 
cellophane wrapper. 


individual 
Stamped in 










Order 
supply of 


brushes today un 
usually low-priced at 
lZe each 


your 
Per- 
sonalized tooth- 


len brushes 
minwunum order Besure 


to read SPECIAL 









A FREE OFFER below. 
wet 4 FREE! 


Two-color Red and Blue 
MECHANICAL PENCIL! 
Excellent for marking papers. 
Red lead at one end: blue at 
other ~with or without sturdy 
pocket clip This handy two 
c olor mechanical pencil is sent 
EE with each order = 
15 or more (Du Pont made 








; Personalized toothbrushes. | 
ba 


r---------- 
|! CHECKER PENCIL COMPANY, Imprint Division 
| 102 Bleecker Street, New York, N. Y. 

{ Please send me POSTPAID name imprinted, 
1 PERSONALIZED toothbrushes (lu Pont made). 
; Enclosed find $ und list of mame 

} Name 

} Address 

! City State 

; (This offer valid only in Continental U. 8. A.) 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 6) 





(HEIR Merxy-Go-Rounp, by Ima L. 
Kuykendall. Illustrated by Mona V. 
Kuykendall Harding. Unpaged. Paper. 


$.28. The Macmillan Company. New 
York, 
Peter, Pan, Neter, Nan, and 


Nootsie, their dog, decide they want 
a merry-go-round, Then, as_ the 
author would say, “Guess what they 
did?” Their story makes a good 
book for children of kindergarten age 
the full-page illustrations in 
color are delectable. 


and 


Treasures LONG Hippen, by Arthur 


Bowie Chrisman. Illustrated by Weda 
Yap. 303 pp. Cloth. $2.50. E. P. Dut 
ton & Co., Inc. New York. 


Rich in the imaginative good hu 
mor of the East, 
should appeal to children in the mid 
Although they are sim 
ple in plot, they have the authentic 
legendary character which has de- 
lighted the young ever since stories 
made. Folkways and proverbs 
are additional continued 
The black 


and white have extraordinary charm 


these Chinese stories 


dle grades. 


were 
lures to 


reading. illustrations in 


An Announcement 





Helen Mildred Owen, well known as edi- 
tor of THE INSTRUCTOR, becomes pres- 
ident of F. A. Owen Publishing Company. 
ON August 16, Helen Mildred Owen 
was clected president of IF. A, Owen 
Publishing Company, publishers of 
Tie INsrrucror. This magazine 
was founded fifty years ago by het 
father, Frederick A. Owen, and has 
served clementary teachers continu 
ously for half a century. 

The new 
Harold G. 
because of ill health was regretfully 
accepted by the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Fowler, who became president 
in 1935, after the death of Mr. Owen, 
had served as secretary and as vice- 
president. He remains 
the Board of Directors. 

Other officers of the company are 
Joseph C. Thomson, 
Kenneth A. secretary; 
William B. Bundy, treasurer. 

Helen Mildred Owen has been for 
a number of years a member of the 
Board of Directors of the company 
which she now heads. She will con- 
tinue as editor of THe INsTRUCTOR. 


executive is succeeding 


Fowler, whose resignation 


a member of 


vice-president; 


Plough, and 


























ONE TEACHER SAYS: 








"My Pupils Clap Their Hands for Joy 
When | Pass Out Our 


LANGUAGE 
SHARP'S USEFUL LANGUAGE List Price 


Grades 3 to 6, each 96 pages.......... l4c 
Grades 7 and 8, each 128 pages....... 20c 


This fine new series is a complete re- 
vision of the justly famous Sharp's 
Language Practice. Each book 
contains a wealth of drill and practice, 
and a complete testing program, 


new 


WEBSTER LANGUAGE List Price 
Book I (grade 1-A)........... Lbesemeas 24c 
Book II (grade 2) ........ coeseesescecceee 
Books Ill to Vi, each....... evececcecess 44c 
Books Vil and Vill, each. ........6000 eee 52¢ 


‘These text-workbooks provide a basic 
course, but are also excellent for sup- 
plementary use. Pupils enjoy them, 


ARITHMETIC 


MY ARITHMETIC TABLET List Price 
A book for each grade from 1-8, 
Inclusive, each......... coecccecesee cde 


These sparkling workbooks are a new, 
revised, stepped-up edition of a widely 
popular series. They readily fit any 
modern series of texts. 


READING 


List Price 
PRE-PRIMER SEATWORK...........0005 20c 
PRIMER SEATWORK......... eensaees 20c 
FIRST READER SEATWORK............. 24c 
SECOND GRADE SEATWORK.......... 24c 


The above books help establish the 
various skills of word recognition and 
comprehension, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


List Price 
IN TOWN AND CITY (grade 2)........ 24c 
NOW AND LONG AGO (grade 3)..... 24¢ 
GIFTS FROM THE PAST (grade 4)...... 24c 
GROWTH OF AMERICA (grade 5)...... 24c 


A new series of reading workbooks 
with sound social science content. 


REMEDIAL READING 


EYE AND EAR FUN List Price 
Book | (grade 1-A or 2-B)..... bene .24¢ 
Book II (grade 2-A or 3-B)............. 24c 
Book Ill (grade 3-A or 4-B)..........5.. 24c 


These workbooks develop independ- 
ence and accuracy in word analysis 
and recognition. 
Any book listed here will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of the list price. 


These fine workbooks, and scores of others in many fields, are eager for a chance 


to help you with your classroom problems. 


They can multiply your teaching 


effectiveness amazingly, and also reduce drudgery. 


Write today for our attractive new catalog of elementary workbooks. 


no obligation, 


There's 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS” 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 Washington Ave. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


262A 
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OVER 10,000 TEACHERS 
ARE USING THE FREE 


BEALE PORTFOLIO No. 1 





Hundreds praise it in letters. 
So we've made a complete new 
series of Beale Historical Prints 
for you in Portfolio-book No. 2 





Above you see Independence Hall, the Cradle 
of Liberty. Others of the 48 scenes include 
"Fremont on the Rocky Mountains,’ "'Bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry,” “Defense of the 
Alamo," and other moments in American history. 


, & will be delighted with these 48 
entirely new prints from the famous 
Joseph ‘They 


are reproduced from the original paint 


Boggs Beale collection. 


ings by this celebrated American artist, 
and come in a portfolio book 9% x 11% 
inches. 


SEATWORK 
BOOKS 


Each book con- 
tains the 48 in- 
spiring scenes 
teken from 
Portfolio No. |. 
They are pack- 
aged 35 books 
to a set so that 
you can give 
4 one to each student. En- 
h , titled "America My Country," 

the books are 4x 6'/g inches. 





Tut: Beale material is printed in lim- 
ited editions. Send your coupon 
reservation in today. Then have your 
students collect Freers Dussre 
Busste Gum wrappers. 


SIMPLY SEND 150 outside wrappers 
of Fieers Dussrte Bussrte Gun for 
each Portfolio-book No. 2 and/or 200 
wrappers for each - kage of seatwork 
books. The material will 


post paid. 

IMPORTANT: Be sure to send outside 
wrappers only. And remember 
material is free only to teachers. 


© sent to you 


this 


¢ Boys and girls buy more Freens 
Duseite Bussice Gum than any other 
penny gum. It is recommended by many 
dentists and has been nationally adver- 
tised on the radio, in The Saturday 
Evening Post, Good Housekeeping, etc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





FRANK H, FLEER CORPORATION 

| School Dept. C-1, 1000 Diamond St., Phila., Pa. 

{ Gentiemen: Please reserve for me 

| —— Beale Portfolio-books No. 2-150 outside 
wrappers from Fleers Dubble Bubble Gum 

| for each portfolio-book. 

i ——fochoges 35 Beale seatwork books based on 

i Portfolio No. |-200 outside wrappers from 

Fleers Dubble Bubble Gum for each package. 

1 will send the wrappers as soon as collected. 

| 

| 
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ESTABLISH 
JUSTICE 


How TO USE 


THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 








@ DEFINITE 
handwork material is 
these columns. The pages must be 
used as steppingstones to creative art 
work, not as an end in themselves. 
The 
black cat is an excellent drawing to 
show to the child who wishes to make 
something for Halloween—an origi- 
nal composition, design, hat, or mod 
el in clay. It takes the same place in 
relation to the finished picture that 
the spelling of a word holds in a 
written composition. The cat, how- 
not be traced many 
times and pasted in rows in the win 
dows of a school, for there is no edu- 
cational value in such a border. 


help in using our 


given in 


Let me give a concrete example. 


ever, should 


In each issue of the magazine we 
have articles by teachers who have 
worked out something interesting. 
In publishing them, we do not ex- 
pect other teachers to work out the 
problems in the same way. 
When this happens, the children are 
deprived of opportunities to plan. 
The sum total, however, of the writ- 
ten experiences of other teachers 
gives us a broader view of art work 
in our public schools. 


same 


Pages 
30,37 


THE letters on these pages 
may be made easily by dip- 
ping paste sticks in ink or by using a 
paintbrush with a straight end. They 
are simple enough to be cut out of 
colored paper. They can be used as 
illustrative material to teach the fol- 
lowing points. 

1. Lettering on a poster should 
take up a large part of the space. 

The slogan should have as few 
words as possible, and these should be 
right to the point. 

3. One poster has the lettering at 
the bottom, and the other has the let- 
tering at the top. It is interesting to 
plan where to place the lettering on 
a poster. 

4. The illustration on each poster 
takes up a large amount of space so 
that it can easily be seen. 

§. On each poster the picture has 
been simplified. It is always a good 
rule in making posters to forget de- 
tails, The more details you add, the 
more you lessen the value of your 
(Continued on page 9) 








ARE YOu 







For THANKSGIVING 
IDEAS and DESIGNS ? 


The new Problem and Idea Unit, 
“Classroom Helps for Thanks- 
giving” will give you many new 
suggestions. Send only 1c. 


OLD FAITHFUL 


School Art Materials 
FOR DEPENDABLE RESULTS 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


151-251 Hayes Ave., 
Sandusky, Ohio 








FREE OFFER! 


For All Grades 


Reference List of School Material 
Study of Aleohol and Other Narcotics. 

We have prepared a compicte list of 
graded playlets, pageants, storics, lessons, 
coloring books, charts, study outlines and 
educational leaflets 


SPECIAL OFFER 


INSIDE INFORMATION 


for 






















MODERN LOW-COST 
HECTOGRAPH 


WritO 





work-saver and money-saver for 
the busy teacher. The ideal way to print lessons, pic- 
tures, programs, examinations, etc. Makes over 100 
clear copies per impression. Instantly ready for 
repeated use. Works fast as paper does not stick, 
UNLIKE ANYTHING YOU EVER SAW OF THE 
KIND. Transparent 
and odorless. Keeps 


A great time-saver, 


indefinitely. 
Ask your supply house 
for WRITO or order di- 
rect at these low prices 
for Complete Outfits. 
6'6" x 1144" pans $1.50 
9" x 1144" pans ... 2.25 
10" x 15" pans ... 3.00 
Slightly higher west 
of the Rockies. 














Equa!l!y !ow prices on refills. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 


ROSS LABORATORIES °°23,.cads'"Ni?®* 


CHICAGO, ILL 











THE SOLUTION OF 
YOUR PROBLEMS 
Read the Book 
“DIVINE LOVE IS GUIDING” 


A logical explanation of a universal 
law, a proper understanding and 

















RICHARD <a STANLEY JONES use of which will enable you to 
P side ae 50 aye stor your . 
paseo ce will, lta nin 66a." — solve the problems of life and 
fe until Dee, Ist. live it more successfully. 
Write Today 
ALCOHOL EDUCATION Only $1.00 postpaid. Address the author, 
Dept.!, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. Paul J. Veatch, Dansville, N. Y. 
A series of three workbooks scientifically designed to 
improve reading ability through the development of 
important reading skills 
Extensive studies reveal normal achievement tripled 
by children using this program. 
. Book I adapted to 4th, Sth, and 6th grade levels; 
INDIAN library, pictures, katchinas, took IL, higher ath, Sth. end Sth. arade levels: 
plays, dances, FIFTY new Indian handi- Book HL, an enriched program for superior children 
craft manuals. EVERYTHING needed of upper elementary and secondary grade levels 
for teaching about Indians. Hooks I yy If 28e, Book TIL 3c. Send for infor. 
s d 3 : t f l t t t l tiation tli ree Mmathual 
_ 0 ee ee Complete specimen set with manuals and keys $1.00, 


GEORGE R. MOMYER, 
Indian Arts and Crafts, 
928 Cajon St., Redlands, California. 





YOUR ANSWER to a more dynamic teach- 
ing of the arts and the social sciences 


80 PAGE HANDBOOK lists materials, tools, pictures, 
books and specifie teaching aids under 42 SUBJECTS 

16 trace life activities through the ages: food, cloth 
ing, shelter, records, transportation .. 16 treat peoples 
activities American Indians, Egyptians, New England 
Colonists, Latin Americans - 4 apecify tools, mate- 
riale and techniques in arts and crafts suited to elementary 
tend only 10 CENTS in stamps to 


grades 


industrial Arts Cooperative Service, Inc. 
y 


19 West 121 Street, New York 





Modern School Program, 


For Easy Extra Gash ao 


SELL Christmas Card \\ _ 
Line! Lar, tion < 
PE R ) 0 NAL Pr Pespenal’ bmpetated 
CHRISTMAS folders _ 100 ge * igne in = 
erie: — n 
CARDS Yrives well 60 for 81 7 
ru - Se 3 


or 5Q mS] 


100 NEW 
EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS 


P. O. Box 165, Fresno, Calif. 














mor “y "unusual ever seen, 
9 EXCLUSIVE BOX ASSORTMENTS 
1 WONDER BOX 216 hristmas Foilders—al! with 
inserts. You make 50c, Can be fnoeinte id, Other 
money-makers: Gift Wraps, Religious, Every 
day, etc. Big tine Deluxe Personal Cards. Tell 
outs 7 lines interest you.Samples on — 
NES ART STUDIOS, Inc. 
202 p —— Place Rochester, N.Y, 





NEW PARTIES 


For Children- 4to 14 


One-Act Plays, games, stories, puzzles, contests, club 
suggestions, hobbies, ete., are yours every month for 
a whole year for only $1 50 if you add PLAY MATE 


to your list of tavorite Mayazines, when subscribing 


tsk for Sample Copy. 
Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
Cleveland, Ohio 














a 
We Have a NEW SERIES of Modern 
HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


Write for your FREE copy of our Descriptive 
Booklet “An Acre of Diamonds” 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
Brookfield, lilinois 








Send For 32-Page Booklet 
«Care of the Teeth» 





Shows how to make ““Care of 
Teeth a fascinating pupi!-pas 
time Full of teaching materia 
Send llc for copy ith it we 


will send FREE catalog of dental 
th material listing booklets, 

ophieta, = ers, plays, charts, 

jes, graded reading and color 

Ing seat work 

American Dental Association 

Dept. 810, 212 £. Superior St. 

Chic cago, Utinois 


WALLINOES 


Make Arithmetic Click and Stich, An Elementary 
Classroom game to develop accuracy, alertness, 
concentration. Played on blackboard or table. 
Noiseless, vacuum-cup equipped, rudber pieces. 
Sets of 9s or 12's. Used im many Training 
Schools. Endorsed by prominent educators 
For full pera literature. write 

The WALL-I-NO Co, Box 523, Tallmadge. Ohia 











BRAND NEW 


FAY HUNTER’S PRACTICAL PLANS 
FOR HELPING GRADE TEACHERS 


Every month you receive a big package of material 
that is well organized and ready to use You'll do 
better teaching, with greater ease —-your work will 
be more interesting you ll save time, and add va- 
riety and interest to your teaching. 

EIGHT BIG PACKAGES, $2.95 — 

less than 2c a day. 

Units, room decorations, games pupils like, nature 
study, calendars, greeting cards, patterns, soumeuet ate 
posters, reading charts, simplified directions fe 
work, suggestions for school parties Full Ghesetione 
for easy and effective use of all material. 
Send your order today. Remember, there are Hight 
Bit packages one each month, ~~ er! thre ugh 
April, all for only $2.95 less than Je day Sep 
tember package is ready now Use coupe n Address 
Fay Hunter's Worktable, Dept. 10-A, 391 Hill Ave., 
Glen Ellyn, Hlinois. 





MAIL COUPON 

FAY HUNTER'S WORKTABLE, 

Dept. 10-A, 391 Hill Avenue, Glen Ellyn, tl, 

Please send me PRACTICAL PLANS FOR TEACHERS, One 

big package each month, September 1941 through Apri! 194 

{ ) Send me full year's subscription at $2.96 
or before No 

(> Taam enclosing $1.60 for trial order for Oct. and Nov 





1 will remit on 


Name 





Addres»____ 





————————— 




















We supply 
ail entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 





clubs, lodges, 
schools, ete., 
and forevery 


Catalogue Free! 


occasion. 
T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 


203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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BIG ART PACKACE OF 
CHRISTMAS MATCRIAL 


— We will send you 
(Se postpaid a big Art 
, Package for Christ- 
mas, containing ac- 

| tual size material, 
’ : ready to color for 
oA ee ‘34 making a_ special 
4 ADs “++ “|! Christmas Poster 
f a ee 1 (3', ft. by 3% ft.) 
4 mn | “Shepherd on the 
| ia (> -g-| Hills,” featuring 





Vi | The Starin the East 
. , makes an appro- 
Ae , r -| priate and beautiful 
sav TS 1 blackboard panel, 
; ' large poster, or il- 
f, i ‘i luminated window 
wenn picture, 
3 1-2 ft. by 43 1-2 ft, picture 
BIG PICTURE AND MATERIAL FOR MAKING 
MORE THAN 15 GIFTS ONLY $1.00 
Package also contains Table or Window Decorations, 
Gift Cards, and Greeting Cards Material for making 
more than 15 gifts, such a Belt, Coasters, Napkins, 
ind) = Handkerchief Holders, Recipe Book, Kitchen 
Knife Holder, Door Stop, Book Plates, Date Book, 








Book Ends, Calendars, ete Christmas gifts suitable 
for Mother, Father, Brother, Sister, or Friends. Really 
umazing. You get all this with the Big Picture in 


one complete package for only $1.00 Qrder early 
Christmas Art Service, Box 508—E, Park Ridge, Illinois 


“EFFECTIVE” 


, GRADED 
| WORKBOOKS 


THE SILENT READING WORKBOOKS 


WE READ 
BY OURSELVES 





Develop a definite reading 
| vocabulary skill in word 
recognition and fluent read 
ing by THOUGHT UNITS 
Iliustrations to color 4s 
large pages in cach book 
SEE US READ 

Pre. Primer 


WE READ BY OURSELVES 









Vrimer 
’ OUR STORY WORKBOOK 
| Ist Grade 
~| LET'S READ FOR FUN 
2nd Grade 
BECKLEY CARDY COMPANY | Rach book 20c; 
ARE : 
~~ j dos, $2.00 postpaid 
Also-- Hektograph Editions Have You 
Make 100 clear copies. Our Catalog ? 
Price each book, $1.25 ] ss interesting pages with over 
postpaid, $,UU0U teaching aids, well chasms 


Muiled FKIb 


Beckley-Cardy 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE ° CHICAGO 


CLASSROOM BORDERS 


Postpaid 30c per set 

Each set contains 14 or more different 
patterns 10 inches high. 
Solve your problem of classroom decora- 
tion by letting your pupils color and 
mount these interesting figures. 
We suggest: 

For October Halloween 

For November Thanksgiving 

For December Christmas 


Other borders: 





Valentine Transportation 
Eastex Patriotism 
Circus Nursery Rhymes 
Health Garden Elves 


GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK COMPANY 
Fresno, California 


FHP PLP LPO LLPLLLLLO LIL LL ELE LALOLOLOR 


APPLICATION $1.00 
25 PHOTOS I 





SRG’ CObObOOOOOOOOOH 
LLP LLLLLO LLL ELELOLLOLE 





On Genuine Moentone Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2’ x4%') guaran- 


teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 

Original returned unharmed. Same 

day service. Established, 189%, 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 

868 Moen Blidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


LA 5 BALLOONS 
A Luow OWLS and CATS, OR- 
ERS ANGE printed BLACK 
& ). Ss 4 

nate Eee, Nae Mkts 


ll in. high, with EARS and 

\ F . '  $AMPLER. 20 balloons aasurt 
r ed, 30e PRICES free 

a Yd WYANDOT CO., Galion, 0. 








FEET 6--15¢,15 -35e, 50 
$1.00, 100 $1.90 postpaid 








Dear Teacher: 

We'd like to send you 
our free catalogue. It 
lists so many books and 
other helps you can use 
in teaching--all sorts 
of modern, inexpensive 
classroom aids. Won't 
you ask for your copy? 

F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 

Dansville, N.Y. 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 8) 


poster. The person who quickly 
reads a poster docs not want to stop 
long enough to examine details. 

The poster on page 30 may inspire 
some boys to make posters bringing 
out points of fair play in their 
schools. The slogan on page 37 is 
needed in school, for some children 
are very careless about leaving their 
things around. 


Page THIS cat should be used for 
fun. The making of it will be 
a good exercise for primary or middle- 
grade children even if they follow 
the directions and use no originality. 
Work of this kind naturally plays a 
smaller part in elementary art than 
work requiring original ideas. Such 
a problem, however, builds up a back- 
ground and may form an aid to later 
originality in art. Several definite 
suggestions are given below. 

1. The children want to draw and 
paint pictures for Halloween. Those 
who have made the cat as described 
here do not say to the teacher, “Show 
me how to draw a cat.” They draw 
original Halloween pictures and in 
some of them they have cats. ‘The 
cats are not exactly like the ones on 
this page. Some may be running. 
One may be in a tree looking down. 
They may appear in different side 
view positions. The rough edge of 
the paper helped the children to make 
the cat’s coat look like fur. 

2. A child models a cat with its 
back up. Then he models a camel. 
The picture of the cat helps him to 
model the camel. 

3. The children make favors for a 
party, such as aprons, caps, neckties. 
Some use cats on them. 

4. Some children will arrange cats 
in various borders as repeat motifs: 
all cats facing cast, equidistant apart; 
two cats facing cach other; a big cat, 
two little cals; cal, witch: cal, ghost, 
witch. 

§. Page 31 will help children to 
cut out the eye of a cat. In drawing 
hgures on black paper, they will 
learn that they should leave a light 
space between two legs that touch. 
Applying this principle to other fig 
ures, the children may make white 
eyes in a black witch, white lines in 
a witch’s hair, and a white line be 
tween a witch’s hair and hat. 


ed HALLOWEEN has no rival 
in children’s interests unless 
it be Christmas. No subject gives 
more opportunities for original work. 
It is a boy’s subject as well as a girl's. 
A boy often thinks that the art work 
required is too “sissy” for him. He 
likes to be considered manly, and 
will therefore enjoy making fierce- 
looking jack-o'-lanterns and masks. 
If a child learns to make an interest 
ing jack-o-lantern, he will have 
something which will help his so- 
cial development. This, of course, 
is one of the aims of any school. He 
can use his lantern at the church so- 
cial or at a party in someone's home. 
One thing suggests another. Some 
child who makes a mask as described 
on page 33 may say, “I believe I 
(Continued on page 10) 





Teach Art with New Ideas 

described and illustrated 
SCHOOL ~ 
A 


by other Teachers in 


R TS SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


Your art teaching brings better results with 
these good ideas and illustrations to help 
you. Art lessons are easier to handle be- 
cause each magazine gives plenty of art 
work no wondering what to do next 10 
issues a year, one for each school month. 
Here Is The Way This Help Comes. Each 
month a new SCHOOL ARTS is delivered to 
you 10 days before you need it October 
teaching help arrives September 20, 





More Pages Of Illustrations than reading in 
each issue many illustrations are examples 
of what children have done. 


Special Instruction Section —8 to 10 pages in each issue filled with diagrams, 
directions and details for constructing art projects and crafts such as puppets, 
Santa Clauses, dioramas, log cabin, costume doll, ete. it becomes the most 
valuable section of the magazine THE ART ROOM WORK SHOP, 


Art For The Grades Department in every issue packed with the personal ex 
perience and successful class projects done by teachers just like you. Just the 
kind you want. 


October The Holiday Number gives you Christmas cards, tree decorations, 
fancy packages, gifts to make, dolls, a paper cutting mural of the “adoration,” 
Christmas Castle, Circus for the classroom, and still more ideas. 


Try “School Arts” For This Year — you will have one of the most enjoyable and 
eusiest years of teaching art and drawing -!10 good numbers ——36 to 40 pages per 
number--ideas by the pageful -more pages of pictures than reading each issue 
gives you the equal of a reference text and catalog of supplies combined, 














MAIL THIS COUPON — BEGIN WITH OCTOBER 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 2110 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
Please enter my subscription at once for SCHOOL, ARTS 


Enclosed is $4.00 in pay | Send = bill paya- 
- ment ($4.00 in Canada, ble Nov. 1, 1941 


SCHOOL, 


| 
| 
| 
| NAME 
l 
| 


ADDRESS Cr’Y or TOWN 


SQ SOs maa esaeanasnaananaend 


Word Builders 
A Short Cut to Better Reading — 
The old “f if \W 


says Amin 


uuu ae 
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up must brush rub are art 


c{ up | d{ust | hlush | tlub | far chrt | 


$ {up | ? ust | cr c bfar | sm 












p g thr \ h| ub | ¢ far AG \ 
sun cr r S shr ‘ J 

ffun | r\wtlg ~ st —\m 

r un | tr fl { ush | scr( vb _- t 

b* luck m ch j 


® Helpful 
® Phonetic 
® Individual 


e Word Analysis 


d tech] rind vg . 
n alo) ~ y oe 
> o) , h{ull } b 
hd (uk) 


jump tr 


h snug 


Set of Six Charts 

(a, e, i, oO, u, and ay) 

with Six Envelopes of Family 
Names for Building Words. 

Each Child Works at His Own Chart 


USE THIS COUPON 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Painesville, Ohio 
For $ enclosed, send sets of WORD BUILDERS. 


(Price, per set... .80 cents) 








Name See Ee ree ee 
Address niiaiecie penne 
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New “Books 
for gall 


AN AMERICAN ABC 
By Maude and Mishka Petersham 


A beautiful picture book in color 
that presents a glorious panorama 
A brief 
story accompanies each full page 
picture. A gay book, but a serious 
one too, that should be in every 
school library. (Ages 6-10) $2.00 


SUSANNAH 


The Pioneer Cow 
By Miriam E. Mason 


of our national heritage. 


Susannah was a contented Jersey cow 
who learned to be a good pioneer, 
A picture-story book designed as a 
“first reader.’ Illustrated by the 
(Ages 6-8) $1.00 


LITTLE BROWN HEN 


By Dorothy Parmlee Farrow 


Petershams. 


A rollicking fable about a cowardly 
rabbit, a hen, and a fox. 
on every page in colors by Frank 


Dobias. (Ages 6-8) $1.00 


Pictures 


AVIATION CADET 
By Henry B. Lent 


Dick Hilton wins his wings at Pensa- 
cola. An exciting story of the 
training of an aviation cadet in 
America today. Illus. with Navy 
photographs. (Ages 10-14) $1.50 


LAD WITH A WHISTLE 
By Carol Ryrie Brink 


The fascinating story of a young 
piper in old Scotland who became 
the guardian of two children of 
wealth and gentle birth. Illus. by 
Robert Ball. (Ages 10-14) $2.00 


TALL TIMBER 


By Stewart H. Holbrook 


Tales of American lumberjacks and 
the thrilling history of lumber in this 
country. Illus. by Armstrong Sperry. 
(Ages 10-14) 


$1.50 





The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 9) 


could make a lamp shade of a paper 
box. I could cut holes in the box 
and paste colored paper over them.” 
Another may say, “I'll make a lit- 
tle church out of a paper box and 
have stained-glass windows in it.” 


Psge MOST children enjoy making 

little books. Fifth- and sixth- 
graders like to use different mate- 
rials. The blotting paper of the book 
described on this page may awaken 
the interest of some child who has 
become indifferent in his art class. I 
recently saw some very beautiful pic- 
tures of groups of white birches on 
blue blotting paper. The artist used 
pastel crayons. Some of the hills 
have reddish tones in them, and the 
evergreens are a dark blackish green, 
When one looks at the pictures, he 
feels that the blotting paper was the 
exact material to use for such a pic- 
ture. 

A group of junior high school chil- 
dren in my class this past summer 
made charming sketches of them- 
selves, using lipstick on colored blot- 
ting paper. 


Peg® SOME children who make this 

shadow theater may get an in- 
spiration for their lifework—design- 
As they grow older, 
they will spend much of their spare 
time making little stages and proper- 
ties, Other children will get enough 
help and inspiration as they work on 
the theater described here to make 
them want to put on shows at home. 

Still others may say, “Let’s get 
some big sheets and some electric 
lights and cords. Then we can act in 
the shadow show. I'll bring my dog. 
You bring your rabbit.” Our first 
grade children put on a lovely shad- 
ow show at Christmas time. The 
children were dressed as toys, 

Every good school problem offers 
opportunities for teaching apprecia- 
tion of fine things. Perhaps a com- 
mittee of children went to the store 
with the teacher when the printed 
chintz was bought. If so, they had 
an opportunity to choose material 
suitable for a certain purpose and to 
report to the class their reasons for 
choosing a certain type of design. If 
the teacher bought the chintz, she 
probably discussed with the children 
the points she had in mind when she 
purchased this material. 

Other teachers could have children 
paint designs on plain cloth, or color 
it by pressing hard on colored wax 
crayons. Our first-grade children 
made a theater and called it “Star 
Theater.” They drew a huge star on 
the curtains with orange crayon. 
They used shades of orange, yellow, 
and yellow-green in the design. Some 
teachers say that it takes too long to 
make such curtains. It seems to me 
that it is worth while, for many chil- 
dren can draw on the material at the 
same time. 

This article should be a very prac- 
tical help to inexperienced teachers, 
for the exact plan and measurements 
are given. It should be an inspira- 
tion to many teachers, for such an 

(Continued on page 11) 


Ing Slage sets, 


The Whale laws. GS 


START THEM MAKING 
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Hondo it 





WILL ENTHUSE.. a — 
NOW'S THE TIME TO Fl 
wi 











Every pupil, of every age, will 
be keen for a “Christmas Gift 
Making Project’... and it's all so 
easy and inexpensive with Burgess 
Handicraft materials . . . offering the oppor- 
tunity to create a unique gift for everybody. 


The progressive way to educate. 


BURGESS HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
182 NORTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, tiLiInNOTS 
SOUTHERN CRANCH, 26 BYVAL STREET, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


THE BURGESS WAY 
. FREE ro you 


this big, colorful Burgess catalog 
that tells “the complete Handi- 
5 craft Story”. Write for it at once. 











‘The Perey Pictures 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the great Educator, said: 
“Iam glad to make exception to my rule to com- 
mend no school material, in favor of The Perry 
Pictures. They should be in every school, not only 
in the larger cities, but in the smailest country dis- 
tricts.” 


Millions of them have been used in schools and 


homes. The cost is trifling—-3x 3% size, One 





Cent Each for 60 or more, assorted as desired. 
5% x 8 size, Two Cents Each for 30 or more. 2250 
subjects. Also, Miniature Colored Pictures. Three 
lines of them, at One Cent and Two Cents Each 
for 60 cents worth or more, assorted as desired. All 
The 3 Catalogues of these, FREE to 
teachers giving name and grade. 


, = 
Age of Innocence Keunold- 


Our New CATALOGUE, 
64 pages, 1600 miniature il- 
lustrations, and a Two Cent, 
Four Cent, Ten Cent, and a 
Bird Picture in the Catalogue. 
Send 15 cts. in coin or stamps. 


postpaid. 


Large Pictures for Framing, $1.50 to $5.00. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 





























a pupil’s workbook - - - - 


READY TO READ $0.28 
BUILDING WORD POWER a teacher’s handbook - - $1.36 
By Donald D. Durrell and Helen Blair Sullivan 
A series of graded exercises in reading readiness which will increase the 
rate of learning by enabling the child to see and hear words more 

clearly. Proved successful in wide experimental use. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 
New York WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave 
Chicago 








EACHERS... Here is the IDEAL BOOK for 


GROUP SINGING 


224 Songs With 
Words and Music! 


This Book Contai 
74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
30 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs 

45 Sacred Songs 

17 Negro Spirituals 

~—and many others 


| THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO., Winona Lake, Ind. 















Specially selected songs for group singing in 
schools, clubs, churches, homes, ete. Won- 
derful value! 20¢ per copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid), $13 per hundred (not postpaid), 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS! 


Cut out this ad, and send 10c¢ for examination | 








copy. See for yourself what an exceptional 
book this really is for group singing. 1-10 





















C17 Each Doz. , 
Silver Plated $ .20 $2.00 
Gold Plated 30 3.00 





Sterling Silver .36 3.60 “ 4 f 
“s Rolled Gold 55 (6.00 Gs Each Cc 125 Each 
Gold Filled 656 «6.00 Silver Plated $.70 Bs Silver Plate 8 .26 
Gold Plated 86 Gold Plate .35 
" Sterling Silver 95 Sterling Silver 50 
Ring R 525 Each Rolled Gold 1.10 Rolled Gold 15 
Sterling Silver $1.35 1-10, 10Kt. Gold Filled 1,20 Gold Filled 85 

Ster!. Silver, 1OKt.Top 2.75 . > 

10Kt. Solid Gold 5.60 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 





Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York, N. Y. 
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MALLOWEEN FUN BOOK 
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“SPOOKY FUN” How to Use the 


Exciti Hallowe fun, > > 
sioa'mateuersrerts: | Handwork in This Issue 
plays, dialogs, exercises, 

ecitations, songs, g * . : . 

prema anges apace nach (Continued from page 10) 
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9 ; 
9° For all ages. Fresh and Th D Ml P Y p 
g new. Paper, 160 pages. ae azin un 
N Ea. 40c postpaid. activity is so very alive to children. 6 Drama Magazine For Young bopie 
q eet We need many such projects, which , : : ; 
> ‘ow give them an opportunity to act. A New Magazine for Children in Grades One through Nine 
‘ © HALIOWEEN BOOK 
> . . ‘ 
Q i ey THIS page shows designs in EACH ISSUE CONTAINS: 
N“ " > > > or. . . . . 
x HALLOWEEN q which numbers are used. Per A minimum of 15 new plays and radio scripts on a wide 
x FUA BOOK é haps you will like to carry out the variety of informative and entertaining themes. 
BECKLEY ARBY COMPANY ¢ coe = suggestions. mee Separate sections for different age groups. 
Have You M M " is idea came from . girl in the Plays and Pageants appropriate for celebrating: 
ore Material sixth grade. The children were mak- ie : ; tee 
Our Catalog? Best Halloween Book is another s National, Civic, and Communal Holidays and Anniversaries. 
88 Interesting pages with | splendid collection of entertain- ing covers out of colored construc- Important chapters in the building of our country. 
over 3,000 teach’ a, o' 0 e! . . 
; well capetied, tates DM. en ieee a eee tion paper for magazines and books Episodes in the lives of great men statesmen, inventors, 


scientists, authors. 





A multitude of specialized educational observances, such 
as, Book, Health, Safety, Red Cross, Fire Prevention, and 
Education Weeks. 


whose covers had become soiled. She 
Beckley-Cardy said, “I’ve an idea. I'll make a cover 
for my own book.” She printed 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE e CHICAGO | 1534 East 59th St. over and over di- 


. o agonally across the paper for the cov- 
] 4) Ss # REE | er. She made row after row, until Plays stressing the principles of good citizenship and 


she had a striped design of her own the privileges and advantages of Democracy and the 


address. Other children liked the American Way of Life. 
loge idea. One had the number 5353, Vocabulary Builders - dramatizations of the origin of 
and it made a very decorative design currently popular references from Classical Mythology 


IT LISTS modern, inexpensive Another, who had 1200 E. 60, did and Ancient History — such as Trojan Horse, Achilles’ 


materials for teaching every h ee 
aterials fo eachin every very interesti: Dn cal » zero. 
ery interesting things with the zero — ALL PLAYS MAY BE PRODUCED ROYALTY-FREE BY SUBSCRIBERS — 


i 


Plays for sheer entertainment — comedies, mysteries, 
fantasies, 








grade in the elementary school. 
Many of the items included are 
available at special prices to 
Instructor subscribers. Send 
a post-card request .. . today! 





Pege CHILDREN of sixth-grade age 
have hands steady enough to PLAYS 


‘ . ‘ 8 Arlington Street 
paint simple stripes such as those seen Boston, Massachusetts 


on the articles on this page. Young- Sample {] Please enter my subseription for $3.00 


hild " f nt d fl year(s) to PLAYS, published monthly ten times 
er children may paint reenan Ow - a year, starting with the September 1941 issue, 


ers, leaves, and so on, which need not Copy I enclose $ O Please bill A 
(1 year $3.00 2 years $5.00) 


30 APPLICATION "> a Ye me _— — eer ] Enclosed is 25c. Please send me a sample copy 
\/ 


F. A. Owen Pustisuine Co. 
Dansvite, N.Y. 





in the illustration. 









































. : - of PLAYS. 
PHOTOS When children paint tin cans to 95¢ 
Finest real photo copies, size 24¢x34, be used as flowerpots, the wise teach- Name Year 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. er will discuss color schemes best 
| Made from any photo or print. Money . . . Address 
returned if not satisfied. Original suited to this purpose. A bright 
returned unharmed, Prompt service. green container tends to make the 
J OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. | |caves on the real plant look faded. 
" ——— Great care must be used in choosing e 
ake Your Own eae : a 
TALK from your screen — o Your appropriate shades of green, E | hs | Z T£4 OO O71 ee 
WITH your quickly peseriee a A neutral color such as grayish tan 


TYPEWRITTEN 


Write for freesamples} | Of a light value approaching cream 
ee RADIO-MAT SLIDE . ont 
ne 0n00e-ATS 91.96 ag color, is suitable for a vase or flower- 
White, Amber or Green. 7 x > te wi 
mc 1019 Broadway pot, for it does not compete with the 
. New York, N.Y. plant’s color. It shows off the color P 


of the leaves and flowers. 


va NDIVIDUD , The children may be taught this @ A step-by-step outline on how to organize and train 

mC, +44 - principle. Often a can painted all | children, which makes it easy for any teacher to develop 
ii Sali Wh eA ARD one color is better for a flowerpot a successful rhythm band. Simple—practical— built 
0 ll 





@ Ravi0-Mar 






































Also Personal Stationery 





— ; o dwig’s lon erience. .. This new, handsomel 
St Bo ai Christmas Folders, Gor- than a decorated can, for it makes a | 9" Ludwig’s long exper 2 os w, handsomely 
RTA cous deviane. Extra atick on’ Gold i etme A al ‘all illustrated book contains full information on newest a “eh 
0 sonallyaddressedtoMother Dal itelstives, Friends. | °c S'OUNG Tor the plant, especially | Ludwig & Ludwig equipment. 
oR Le eee Sorkin Ten ater eeeni feteme | if it is to be used in certain places. 
d d Rox Assortments, Write for Samples on approval ° . P 
Friendship Studios, 773 Adams, Elmira, N.Y. Another principle which may be 





Sty 

c 

ccaili came te aie. OF dies alien Complete Outfits jd MELODY, nd 

eee Serer for pencils snd beeahes is t0 be weed $5.45 Up N Your Rhythm Bo 
posters all leading publishers. Also small film | jn g schoolroom, let the class discuss 


J duplicators and supplies for all gelatine duplica- 
tors. Write for catalog. ; 
HESS DUPLICATOR CO... Box £00, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Yolo) Sw he 


Give your ““R-B” new interest this year with new 
melody instruments, so easy to play. Tuned 
Resonator Bells, Song Flutes, Chime Tubes, Xylo- 
phones. Superb musical quality easily mastered. 
Complete instructions included, prices moderate. 


what kind of design will be most ap- 
propriate and what color scheme will 
be most harmonious with the color of 
other things in the room. The color 
be scheme of the container may be de- 
plagues, mirror, pictures, copper and brass \—* |_ termined by the color of the handles 

on the brushes. For example, in our 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
m we have made what we cal , nan 
PLAYS EASILY STAGED art room we e call Send coupon below for your lat- 

















Gay and thryilling are these color- 
ful new Cuban Claves, Maracas, 
Rhythm-Tone Gourds and Cuban 
type Bongos. Your band will be 


For Cho mt oe tee moe: | an art bouquet by placing blue- and est Ludwig & Ludwig Rhythm 
b 


churches For holidays, for m 
ing, and just for fun! Send for REE 


CATALOG containing full descripvions red-handled brushes in a blue vase. oy on tien ace “a 

THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., aaa - . a instruments. All sent f t 

Dept. N, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, Ill. Since our brushes have long handles, teachers. No obligation. _ 
we place them in a low vase so that 


The Washington Boulevard Hospital | the brushes are more prominent than 
School of NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. course, -hour duty. 


;choo acres. Graduates 85% averaye, | the vase, just as are the stems and ° 
Peau hig eerie i Sarees ey "Gas | were in) bowauct Come On Out on Parade with a KADENCE KORPS 
fu 


for bulletin of full partie AO and re | 









delighted. Inexpensive, durable and 
loads of instructive fun. Teaching 
guide included. 














Uirements, 
2449 W westingten Gn SCHOOL OF NURSING! © Iiinots Children who study Mexico will Up to now, your Rhythm Band has been strictly indoors. Now you can amaze 


} . * ‘ . and delight parents with a “‘Kadence Korps” ade. 
enjoy collecting Mexican tin picture ; ade eapectalty fo 


Kadence Korps drums and cymbals are made especially for 
H U M H OR N S| frames, tin candlesticks, and tin 

















children of Rhythm Band age. Beautifully toned, sturdy, 
quickly mastered, priced for the Rhythm Band budget. 





FOR YOUR HARMONY BAND lanterns. With the inspiration of Ludwig & Ludwig has the best and most com- 
ANYONE CAN PLAY THEM = ; h ° ° . plete line for beginner and advanced Rhythm Bands. Send coupon now for 
2 10-inch, 30c, Doz. $1.65 a } | this page, and the added inspiration special literature illustrating and describing all these wonderful things. 
WYANDOT CO., GALION, 0. a se es we ee ee ee 


of the Mexican tin products, perhaps 
some children will like to make nap- 
kin rings having different designs, 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 30c up that is, designs made by pounding 
— Write today for our attractive, free catalog. * 4 . &. 

H Dept. 1, METAL ARTS CO., Inc. Rochester, W. ¥. holes with nails, 





LUDWIG & LUDWIG, Inc. Dept.1019 1611-23 N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago, ll. 
Without obligation, please send me your new literature on Rhythm Bands. 


| Name tal 







Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 


= State Position 
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Are We Becoming a Nation 
of Sight-Slaves? 


MERICAN school systems have been spending mil- 
lions of dollars annually for school doctors and nurses, 
for special lighting and sight-saving classes, for textbooks 


printed to meet sight-protecting visibility standards. 


Yet recent studies indicate that 20! » OF St hool uge chil- 
dren have defective vision and 40°/ of college students 
hav e measurable eye defec ts. kar too high a per cent of the 
men rejected for military service have poor vision as a con- 


tributing factor. 


Isn't it time to muke sure the duplicated materials used in 
your classrooms meet accepted standards of visibility? Isn’t it 
time to minimize the strain and effort of reading of poor dupli- 
cation? 


Scientific tests with the Luckiesh-Moss Visibility Meter 
have shown that standard quality copies produced on the 
Mimeograph duplicator had a visibility rating 30% greater 
than sub-standard copies — a difference in visibility equiv 
alent to that between the standard textbook type and the 


type commonly used for footnotes. 


You can help relieve the classroom burden on sight... help 
reduce the piling up of fatigue on young eyes--with 
Mimeograph equipment and supplies. At the same time, 
your school also gets the savings this economical equip 
ment offers. The Mimeograph representative in your com 


munity can give you full details. Call him- or write direct 





to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Scientists tell us our eyes were evolved primarily for distant vision, 
for seeing faraway objects outdoors in daylight. Within the last few 
hundred years, however, civilization has moved us indoors and im- 
posed prolonged, critical tasks of near-vision on our eyes. Whether 
or not we have eye defects, we are all slaves to near-vision tasks — 


sight-slaves, 
* © e 


FREE! The Visibility Yardstick lets you judge your own dupli- 


s cated classroom materials for yourself. See if they come 


up to accepted visibility standards for text- 








. . ‘ ry 
books. Send the coupon today for your free O THE CORD 
copy of The Visibility Yardstick. SOG WoiBlUTY 
SLL yarosnex 
~~ 












Mimeograph 


















A. B. Dick Company, Dept. G-1041 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Send me a free copy of the folder checked: 


duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of 





, any | The Visibili ME 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, reg- | Vardstick ” - 


istered in the U. S. Patent Office. 






The All-Purpose Dupli- 


cator for Schools CITY STATE... 
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Making the Sch 


M@ MARY came in one morning with a beau- 
tiful geranium, with three open blossoms 
on it, and two buds that gave promise of 
blooming before long. It couldn’t go on the 
teacher’s desk, for that was too crowded with 
papers and other things. The top of the book- 
case was crowded. The lovely contribution 
finally was placed on the library table, among 
an assortment of worn-out books, half-filled 
paste jars, and old newspapers and magazines. 

About the middle of the morning a child 
frankly remarked, “I do wish Mary hadn’t 
brought that plant. It makes the rest of the 
room look so ugly!” 

The elementary supervisor happened to en- 
ter the room at the time the subject was be- 
ing discussed. On her suggestion, a committee 
was appointed to go with her into some of the 
most attractive rooms in the county schools. 
This committee carried notebooks, and record- 
ed many things to be reported to the group the 
following day. 

When the committee returned to the class- 
room the next morning, they had enthusiastic 
reports to make. Lively discussion followed. 

As a result, eight committees were appoint- 
ed: Floor, Window, and Blackboard; Bookcase 
and Library Table; Bulletin Board; Flowers 
and Window Box; Heat and Ventilation; Daily 
Health Check; Picture and Wall Decorations; 
and Science and Nature Collections. 

The Floor, Window, and Blackboard Com- 
mittee washed windows and cleaned black- 
boards and chalk trays. They saw that the 
floor was clean and free from litter at all times. 
For the space above the blackboard they made 
an attractive frieze. 

Pupils on the Bookcase and Library Table 
Committee added shelves of their own making 
to the old bookcase and painted it. They 
painted the library table and made benches for 
it in the manual-training room. A small ter- 
rarium was made for the center of the table; 


posters about books decorated the room. Books ° 


on the table and in the bookcase were arranged 
in an orderly and attractive manner. 

The Bulletin Board Committee framed a 
piece of burlap a yard square, posted material 
on it, and kept it up to date. 

By studying a booklet ordered for the pur- 
pose, members of the Flowers and Window Box 
Committee learned to make attractive group- 
ings of cut flowers, and of the several potted 
plants which they brought to school. They 
built a window box for some pansy plants 
which were contributed. Through further 
reading, they were enabled to care for their 
green things scientifically. 

The Heat and Ventilation Committee were 
responsible for proper room ventilation, and 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


MAUDE W. HUNTER 


Elementary Supervisor, 
Newton County, Mississippi 


had the duties of adjusting windows and 
shades, checking the thermometer twice each 
day, and recording their findings on the black- 
board. They brought and painted a large box 
to be used for wood, and kept the heater pol- 
ished and the space around it clean. 

A unique poster, showing an airplane race, 
was made for the health contest by the Daily 
Health Check Committee. They also con- 
ducted the check at the beginning of each day. 

After studying an art reader, the Picture 
and Wall Decorations Committee selected three 
appropriate pictures which they hung framed. 
A few others were mounted on construction 
paper. The committee were responsible for 
putting up the children’s work which had been 
selected for display. 

All the children contributed to the Science 
and Nature Collections Committee. The com- 
mittee looked up information about all con- 
tributions, wrote up short accounts, and labeled 
each contribution used. Their table was kept 
attractive and free from dust. It was a very 
interesting center during the entire year. 

The tasks of these committees filled work 
periods for many days. Every committee was 
active, for its objective was something that 
children like to do. At the end of each work 
period reports of progress were made. 

We have already mentioned many things 
that the children found necessary to read in 
order to carry on the work. Old copies of 
THe INsrrucror and other school magazines 
were searched for ideas and suggestions. Many 
helps were found. All supplementary readers 
were checked at once for any suggestions. No- 
tations of articles were made, and the material 
was used as needed. The class found articles 
on such subjects as “School Libraries,” “An 
Aquarium in a Schoolroom,” and “What Pic- 
tures Tell Us.” Space does not permit naming 
here the different reports that resulted from 
reading. Much of the material was secured 
free. 

The making and carrying out of plans led to 
the most interesting oral reporting that the 
class had ever done. 

Each committee wrote up accounts of what 
they did, and all of these reports were put into 
one large illustrated booklet which was valued 


highly by the class. 





Creative response was one of the most 
worth-while developments. The children wrote 
verses and stories about their activities. An 
original story is given below. 


What a Red Geranium Did 


“Oh, dear, where have I landed?” a pretty red 
geranium said as it looked around and saw nothing 
but some old torn books and dingy bottles of half- 
used paste. And it dropped its head and tried to 
shut out the ugly picture. 

Some children heard the sad little flower. 

“This will not do,” they said. “See its poor wilted 
head. The flower will soon die if we don’t do some- 
thing about it.” 

Things began to happen! Pretty pictures came 
to the room. More flowers came to join the red 
geranium. The torn books disappeared. A little 
work, a little paint, and the whole room looked 
different. 

The red geranium lifted its head. 

“What a pretty place to be in!” it said. “I want 
my other blossoms to open up so they can see where 
we have come to live.” 

The little red geranium was very happy. 

The children were happy, too. 


Each committee made drawings to illustrate 
the work they were doing. Some were put in 
a big book, and others were placed on display 
in the room, 

The children learned many new words 
through reading and report making. They 
enjoyed words like artistic, blending, tasteful, 
arrangement, attractive, polished, adjusted. 

Some of the projects called for the use of 
arithmetic. The boys measured the library 
table, and then figured the correct dimensions 
for the benches made in the manual-training 
room. The bulletin board was made according 
to measurements, and the cost of materials 
was estimated. 

We finally worked out a point system of 
credits for different items. For instance, when 
we made the check at the (Continued on page 70) 
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Many eager hands were always ready to do the 
necessary plowing, raking, and hoeing on the farm. 





They had fun taking their movie outdoors in the 
sunshine to look at the pictures of farm scenes. 
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These rural pupils never realized that farming was of vital interest until, under 
the direction of their teacher, they actually made a little farm of their own. 











Have You Read ~~ 


Our Prize Articles? 


On this page, we are printing the 
third of the prize-winning articles 
in Our Second Environment Con- 
test. The article awarded first prize 
appeared in the June issue and the 
second-prize article in September. 
All are stimulating accounts of 
teacher-pupil experiences in rich- 
er living. You, too, can lead your 
pupils to a fuller appreciation of 
the environment in which you live. 














THIRD-PRIZE ARTICLE 


RUTH DOWDLE 


Teacher, Grades Four and Five, 
River View Grammar School, 


Fort Mill, South Carolina 


@ THE school which I teach is composed of 
Many 


of the parents not only farm but work part of 


children whose parents are farmers. 


the time in near-by cotton mills and a print- 
ing and finishing plant. The greater part 
of the farm products are consumed at home, 
but some families have excess eggs, butter, and 
vegetables, which the mothers sell in the sur- 
rounding towns. Thus the children have work 
to do at home. During social-studies class they 
began telling me about it. The boys plowed, 
gathered corn, and harvested grain. Girls and 
boys hoed and picked cotton, fed the animals, 
milked the cows, cultivated the garden, and 
did many chores around the house. This dis- 
cussion was the beginning of a wonderful 
study of our environment. 

The children and I decided to have a real 
farm out of doors on our school grounds. We 
talked about how a large farm near our school 
was laid out. Then each child told how his 
father’s farm was divided into fields. They 
mentioned fields for cotton, corn, wheat, oats, 
pasture land, woodland, orchard, and garden. 







These they included in their plans for our 
farm. The next day everyone was eager for 
me to see his plan. It was interesting to note 
that, even though the children had always 
lived on the farm, they did not know how to 
make the fields join one another and use all 
the space. After talking about each plan, we 
finally decided to use one drawn by a fifth- 
grade boy. 

Meanwhile, I began planning what 1 could 
do to keep up the children’s interest in farm- 
ing, which was an everyday subject to all of 
them. Having lived on a farm, I had an under- 
I talked farm- 


ing with my father and a trustee, who was a 


standing of the task before me. 


farmer and who came to the school often. I 
studied agriculture books and read articles in 
farm magazines. I purchased a few booklets 
about farming and farm life. My principal 
became interested in our project, so he tre- 
quently gave me some reference book about 
farming which he had found. I collected in- 
teresting material from THe INstrucToR. My 
plans were to have a model farm just as much 
like the farms of the community as possible. 
We discussed the buildings that were on 
the farm at each child’s home. The buildings 
included the farmer's home, garage, barn, ten- 
ant house, and many outbuildings. The chil- 
dren, therefore, included such buildings in their 
plans. We divided into groups, and each group 
built one of the houses. Girls, as well as boys, 
sawed and hammered, and soon the buildings 
were erected, painted, and ready for use. The 
lumber was obtained from the owner of a 
building which was being erected. One child’s 
father gave us some scrap lumber and shingles 
for covering the tenant house. A lumber com- 
pany gave us enough green composition roof- 


ing to cover the other (Continued on page 73) 
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The Giant Pumpkin 


Hazel Cederborg 





M ONCE upon a time three orange pump- 
kins grew in a farmer’s cornfield. One 

was a tiny pumpkin; one was a middle-sized 

pumpkin; and one was a giant pumpkin. 

Life in the cornfield was very pleasant, but 
the pumpkins knew that when autumn came 
they would be picked. They often talked 
about what they would like to be. 

“I wish I could be made into a golden-brown 
pie,” said Tiny Pumpkin. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t like that,” said Middle- 
sized Pumpkin. “I'd rather be a grinning 
jack-o’-lantern. That would be much better.” 

Giant Pumpkin never said anything. He 
wished, oh, so hard, that he could think of 
some way of being useful, but he knew that he 
was much too big to be made into a pie, and 
he was too heavy for a jack-o’-lantern. He 
didn’t know what he could be. 

At last it was autumn, and one day the 
farmer's wife came down the corn rows, look- 
ing everywhere for a pumpkin just the right 
size for a pie. She saw Middle-sized Pumpkin, 
and shook her head. He was too large. Then 
her glance rested on Giant Pumpkin and she 
could hardly believe her eyes. “What a huge 
thing!” she exclaimed. “But what could any- 
one do with it?” 

After searching a little further, she found 
Tiny Pumpkin. “Oh, what a cunning little 
pumpkin!” she laughed happily. “What a fine 
pie it will make!” She picked Tiny Pumpkin 
and hurried away. 

Giant Pumpkin was very sad. He realized 
more than ever that he was much too big. 

The weeks passed, and the trees on the edge 
of the cornfield turned red and yellow and 
brown. One day the farmer’s little girl and 
boy came skipping along. It was nearly Hal- 
loween, and they, too, were looking for a 
pumpkin of a very special size. 

Suddenly they stopped. “My, what a whop- 
per!” shrieked the little boy, as his quick eyes 
spied Giant Pumpkin. 
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“Isn’t it!” squealed the little girl. 

“But it’s too heavy for a jack-o’-lantern,” 
panted the little boy, as he tried to lift Giant 
Pumpkin, 

“What about this one?” asked the little girl, 
pointing to Middle-sized Pumpkin. 

“Just right!” answered her brother. 

So they picked Middle-sized Pumpkin, and 
carried him away. 

Giant Pumpkin was sadder than ever, now 
The bright 
leaves withered and rustled to the ground, and 
one night Jack Frost spread a white blanket 
over everything. The harvest season was near- 


that his companions were gone. 


ly ended. 

That very next afternoon, the farmer came 
When Giant 
Pumpkin saw him, his hopes rose. “Surely this 
big man will find a use for me,” he said ‘to 
himself. 


to look over his corn crop. 


Just then the farmer saw him. “Whew!” he 
whistled, pushing back his big straw hat. 
“What a giant! But what’s it good for? Well, 
I'll take it to market tomorrow with the corn. 
Perhaps I can get a little money for it, though 
I can’t think why anyone would want it.” 

Giant Pumpkin was in despair. Alas! He 


‘ had grown so big that he was of no use in the 


world! ‘Tomorrow he would be jogging to 
market in a cart with the corn. 

Dusk fell, and the moon rose over the corn- 
field, a great orange ball. It was a night when 
anything might happen. The hours passed 
slowly, slowly until it was finally midnight. 

“Oh, dear, dear!” sighed Giant Pumpkin. 
“Why did I ever grow so big?” 

He had scarcely uttered the words when the 
strangest thing happened! There was a rus- 
tling and swishing among the cornstalks, and 
down the field there skipped a quaint little 
man. He was dressed in green from the top of 
his little peaked hat to the tip of his little 
turned-up shoes. Over his green suit he wore 
an orange cape, and around his waist a broad 


orange belt. His sharp black eyes searched the 
cornfield. He was looking for something, and 
he wasn’t finding what he wanted. 

“Tst, tst!” he exclaimed. “Not a pumpkin 
left!” 

Just then the moon winked and grinned at 
Giant Pumpkin and shot a silvery ray down 
on him. 

“Why, what’s this!” cried the little man, as 
his eyes followed the moonbeam. “Just what 
U've been looking for!” 

Quick as a wink he drew a tiny saw from his 
broad orange belt, and, leaping to the top of 
the pumpkin, sawed and sawed until he 
cut right through the stem. Then down he 
jumped, and began to push and pull and tug. 

“What’s he going to do?” thought Giant 
Pumpkin in alarm. 

At last when the little man had rolled the 
huge pumpkin to a little wooded place, he 
leaped to the top of the pumpkin again, and 
sawed once more. Off (Continued on page 68) 


How Man Learned 
to Use Fire 


Frances Angevine Gray 


M@ THE wild beasts were afraid of fire. It 

was quite a time before the tribe found 
this out, and by then Wug-loo, who had been 
the first to discover the secret of fire, had 
grown to be an old man, and his son’s children 
were playing in his cave. 

One night when a sharp wind blew down 
from the hills, Wug-loo’s strong son, Mowdo, 
had made a great blaze to warm himself. The 
tribesmen had grown to be very clever in pick- 
ing out the right stones to work the Fire Magic, 
and in gathering just the right sort of dry 
leaves and twigs to catch the first . golden 
sparks. Mowdo had dragged a great pile of 
dead branches to the front of the cave, and, 
after he had kindled the fire, he sat for a long 
time enjoying its comforting warmth. 

Mowdo had been hunting for hours that 
day, and he was chilled through. As he 
dragged his game home, he had planned just 
how he would warm his cold hands and feet 
before the dancing orange flames. After he 
ate all that he wanted, he gave the rest of the 
game to the children, and he began gathering 
wood. Carefully he struck the magic stones 
together until the shower of bright sparks flew 
and the leaves caught fire. The warmth stole 
into the cold cave, and Mowdo’s little children 
fell asleep on the pile of skins beside their 
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mother, but their father still sat looking into 
the red heart of the fire, and, as he gazed, he 
planned where he would go to do his hunting 
tomorrow. 

Suddenly Mowdo’s sharp ears caught the 
sound of a twig snapping out beyond the circle 
of light. Some creature was prowling about 
in the darkness. Mowdo was frightened, brave 
hunter though he was. At first his eyes could 
not make out anything in the shadows beyond 
the ring of light, but he knew that some great 
beast was drawing nearer. He reached for the 
club that lay beside him and waited, for that 
was all he could do. Finally he saw two balls 
of light over at the other edge of the fire, and 
he knew that they were the eyes of some hun- 
gry animal that hunted by night. Any mo- 
ment he felt that the animal might leap at 
him. But suddenly to his surprise Mowdo saw 
a great form move in the shadows, and some- 
thing crashed off into the woods. The magic 
of the fire had frightened the beast away. 
Mowdo was very happy. He and his children 
had been saved from great danger, and now he 
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was more sure than ever that the bright spirit 
of Fire was a friend to the tribe. 

If Fire had saved them once, perhaps it 
would save them again. Mowdo and the other 
tribesmen tried building fires at night to guard 
themselves from the dangerous animals that 
prowl in the dark. But they found that in the 
long hours of the night the fire would die if it 
were not fed. So someone had to be chosen to 
pile wood on the flames and keep them living 
through the long hours of darkness. Who 
should be the Guardians of the Fire? Not the 
hunters, for when a man had walked all day in 
the forest he could not keep his eyes open to 
watch the fire at night, and he would nod and 
let the bright flames fade away. Not a young 
woman who was busy all day caring for her 
little children. She, also, was too tired to 
guard the fire at night. So they chose some of 
the older men or women who could sleep by 
day, and made them the tenders of the Bright 
Spirit that kept the tribe warm and saved them 
from beasts that prowled while they slept. 

Many long cold winters and bright warm 
days of summer passed (Continued on page 76) 
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A Field and Four Friends 


J. Lilian Vandevere 


Chapter II—SOAP AND SPAGHETTI 


One day, at the field where Sally, Bob, 
Ned, and Dick liked to play, talk, and work 
at hobbies together, they decided to “trav- 
el,” each choosing a country by touching a 
map with eyes closed. Using Bob’s atlas, 
they made their choice—China for Bob, 
Greece for Ned, Italy for Sally, and Russia 
for Dick. As the group left the field, 
Sally announced, “I’m not going home—I’m 
starting for Italy.” And away she went. 








@ THE boys were at the field early the next 

day. They seemed to be busy. Ned was 
still whittling. Bob was tying scout knots. 
Dick, stretched on the softest grass, was play- 
ing idly on his harmonica. But though their 
fingers were working in different ways, they 
were all thinking the same thing. What had 
Sally meant by going to Italy? When would 
she tell them what she had done? 

“I wonder where Sally is,” said Bob at last. 
“I saw her leaving the schoolyard, but she 
hasn’t come home. The sandwich and the 
apple for her afternoon lunch haven’t been 
touched.” 

Then they saw Sally running down over the 
little hill, into the field. She was alone, but she 
was hurrying as though she had something 
very special to tell them. The boys wouldn’t 
look up, or let her know that they had been 
watching for her. Sally regarded them with 
her nose in the air. 

“Well, I’ve been to Italy!” she announced 
rather importantly. 

“Was the ocean voyage pleasant?” Ned in- 
quired. 

“Did you like Venice?” Bob asked politely. 

Dick only smiled and played “O Sole Mio” 
on his harmonica. 

“But I really did see Italy,” cried Sally, 
stamping her foot. “You don’t believe me, do 
you? Very well. Dick, you whistle ‘Santa 


Lucia,’ and see what happens.” 

All at once the boys were paying attention. 
Bob looked at Sally at though he was not quite 
sure that this was his own younger sister. Ned 


sat with his knife in mid-air, and his mouth 
open. Dick blinked as he sat up. Slowly, and 
rather puzzled, he began to whistle. 

Down over the hill came a boy, a black- 
haired boy in overalls and a ragged cap. He 
came shyly, as though he might not be wanted, 
looking with bright brown eyes into the eyes 
that were watching him. 

“Why, that’s Tony Albiani, from Sally’s 
room at school!” said Bob. “He’s an Italian 
boy, who lives over by the factory.” 

“She thinks she’s been to Italy because she 
knows an Italian boy.” 

As Dick laughed, Sally’s nose went even 
higher. She took Tony’s hand as she answered. 

“I went to Tony’s house. It’s just like Italy, 
truly it is. They have a goat tied in the yard, 
and garlic growing in the garden. Inside there 
are dishes that really came from Italy, and 
Tony’s grandmother wears a lovely silk shawl 
over her head.” 

The boys were all listening. Since they were 
not joking, Sally told them the best part of her 
secret. 

“I told Tony’s mother about choosing a 
country to travel in, and Mrs, Albiani was so 
pleased because Italy happened to be my coun- 
try that she invited us all to come to supper to- 


morrow night. She promised to serve us real 


Italian food.” 

“That sounds interesting,” said Ned. “I 
never ate an Italian meal. Why not make 
Tony a regular member of the group? He can 
bring something here to work on, the way we 
do, and then he can enjoy the field and the 
river with us.” 

Tony smiled at Sally. 
the boys. 
The boys looked puzzled, and Tony explained. 
“T carve figures out of soap.” 

The boys sat very still. Bob looked down at 
the place where someone had hidden in the 
grass. They were all 


Then he turned to 
“I like to carve things,” he said. 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Seatwork for "The Farm in the Fall" 


Ethel R. Taylor 


Teacher, First Grade, Phillips School, Des Moines, lowa 


Draw a line between the 
words that go together. 


calf dog 
Puppy hog 
kitten cow 
pig horse 
colt sheep 
lamb cat 








Do these things. 


|. Draw a farmhouse. 
Color it white. 
Draw a tree near it. 
2. Draw a barn. 
Color it red. 
Draw a fence around it. 
3. Draw some chickens in 
the barnyard. 
Put some other farm 
animals there too. 
4, Draw the farmer going 
to the. barn. 


He is carrying a pail. 
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Draw a circle around the 
words which te!l what cows 


should eat. 


candy 
oats 

ice cream 
corn 
soybeans 
pudd ing 


cake 





hay 

meat 

salt 

pepper 
linseed meal 
qreen grass 


pie 





Write each word in this 
list that makes yOu. think 


of the farm. 


chickens 
bears 
farmer 
policeman 
streetcar 
horse 
subway 
post office 


wheat 


tractor 


sheep 


taxi 

milk 
plow 
lions 


fields 
barnyard 


fire engine 
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The Farm in the Fall 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 
Teacher, First Grade, Phillips School, Des Moines, Iowa 


1. Why | chose this experience. 

When the children returned to school after 
the summer holidays, there was much enthusi 
A few 


of them had visited farms, and before long in 


asm about their vacation experiences. 


terest was centered in farm activities, 
Ii. How the trip originated. 

While the children were discussing their sum- 
mer experiences during haying, grain cutting, 
and threshing, | tried to center the conversa- 
tion on the different kinds of food harvested 
Phen | 
asked, “What work do you think the farmer is 


and the other work done on the farm. 
doing now?” A few children guessed kinds of 
work he might be doing, until one child ex- 
claimed, “Let’s go to a farm and find out!” 
Dick said, “Maybe we can go to my uncle's 
farm!” 

Il. Preparation for the trip. 

Excursions must be planned carefully by the 
teacher and the children together if time is not 
to be wasted. Dick's uncle’s farm was about 
eight miles outside the city limits; so the chil 
dren realized that they would need the school 
When they found that the 
bus would be available on Wednesday of the 


bus for this trip. 


next week, they wrote the following letter to 
Mr. Allen, Dick’s uncle. 


gone to the farm previously to find out wheth- 


(The teacher had 


er the farmer would be willing to have the class 
come, and to be sure of what there was to see 
in order to help the girls and boys plan what 
to look for.) 


Dear Mr. Allen, 

Dick tells us that you might let us visit your 
farm. We would like to see the fields, the farm 
buildings, the farm machinery, the cows, horses, 
pigs, and other farm animals. 

If it is all right for us to come, then we will be 
there about ten o'clock Wednesday morning. We 
will bring our lunch to eat out of doors. We want 
to come very, very much. 

Your friends, 
All the 1A’s 

The children were pleased when a letter 
was received from Mr. and Mrs. Allen saying 
that they would be glad to have Dick’s class 
come to the farm on Wednesday. Immediately 
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the children began to make definite plans by 
organizing groups, and then listing and clas- 
sifying their questions, Each day as they de- 
cided what they wanted to find out about the 
farm, the teacher wrote the list on the black- 
board, 
A. What we want to find out about the 
Crops. 
1. What is growing in the fields now? 
2. What 


vested? 


crops have already been har- 


3. How are hay, wheat, and corn har- 
vested? 

4. How are hay, wheat, and corn stored? 
§. How does the farmer save seeds for 
spring planting? 

The next day what the children wanted to 
find out about farm crops appeared on a tag 
board chart, and they enjoyed reading it over 
and over. Then the teacher and children to 
gether organized what they wanted to tind out 
about the farmer's work, and the following 
chart was made. 

B. What we want to find out about the 
farmer's work, 

1. What work does he do in the fall? 

2. What machinery does he use? 

3. What animals help him work? 


> 


What other help does he have? 
C. What we want to find out about farm 
animals, 
1. Does Mr. Allen do his farm work with 
horses? 
2. How many horses has he? 
3. How are they cared for? 
4. Does Mr. Allen raise hogs? 
5. How many cows has Mr. Allen? 
6. How are they fed? 
7. Does Mr. Allen have sheep? 
8. What do they eat? 
9. How are they sheared? 


The farmer drove his 
team of fine horses 
hitched to a loaded 
wagon. His dog rode 


on the seat with him. 





After the children had organized what they 
wanted to find out at the farm, some time was 
given to a discussion of how they should take 
care of themselves on the trip. They decided 
that although they would feel free to ask ques- 
tions about what they saw, they would learn 
most by using their eyes and ears; they would 
listen courteously to everything the farmer and 
his wife told them. 

1). Rules for the lunch hour were set up 

as follows: 

1. ‘Take turns washing hands. 

2. After we get our lunch, sit quietly 
until everyone is ready. 

3. Do not begin eating until after our 
“Thank You” prayer. 

4. After eating, put all sacks and papers 
into a refuse can. 

Being out of doors in a large group in a 
strange place for such a long time has a tend 
ency to cause excitement among the children. 
Their ability to follow reasonably well the 
rules they themselves have set up is a sign of 
good social adjustment. 

IV. The trip. 

The day set for the trip was sunshiny, and 
the children, each carrying his own lunch, 
climbed gaily into the school bus. As they 
rode, they chatted merrily about what they 
were seeing from the bus window. 

“Oh, look at the goldenrod!” cried Jimmy. 

“The goldenrod is yellow,” began Joanne, 
and soon the class was reciting in unison the 
poem, “September,” by Helen Hunt Jackson. 

When they reached the farm, they were 
greeted cordially by Dick’s uncle and aunt, 
who, having planned beforehand with the 
teacher what would be most helpful, began the 
tour of the farm. Knowing of the children’s 
all-absorbing interest in animals, they showed 
the animals first. 

The class found out that Mr. Allen’s cows 
were Jerseys, and that they were milked at six 
o'clock in the morning and at six in the eve- 
ning. Each cow has her udder washed with 
warm soapsuds before she is milked. Every 
morning the barn where the cows stand is 
cleaned. Mr. Allen gives the cows a ground 
feed of vats, corn, soybeans, and cottonseed 
meal every day. In the summer the cows eat 
green grass in the pasture all day. In the win- 


ter they eat silage. In (Continued on page 68) 


oot yy 
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Some of the children pumped water for the farmer's 
cows, and one of the cows posed with the children, 
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How Much Milk Do You Drink? 


M@ MATERIALS for the lesson are on a table 

in front of the class. They include a large 
pail of water, half-pint, pint, and quart milk 
bottles, a gallon jar, and pint, quart, and gallon 
tin measures. 

The class and the teacher are seated infor- 
mally facing the table. 

TEACHER—How much milk do you drink 
every day? 

(Various answers are given according to the 
child’s diet. A few do not know.) 

TEACHER—How much milk does the milk- 
man leave at your house? 

(Some will know and others will have no 
idea of the family’s milk supply.) 

TEACHER—Show me the bottle that holds as 
much as you drink. 

(Many will show the half-pint, others the 
pint, bottle.) 

TEACHER—W hat is the name of this bottle? 
(Holds up half-pint, pint, and quart bottle 
and gallon jar in turn, and tells the children 
the name of each in case there is no one in the 
class who knows.) . 

TEACHER—Find one of the tin measures that 
will hold as much as the quart bottle, the pint 
bottle, the gallon jar. (Require the children 
to use the name of cach measure. Give suf- 
ficient repetition to show the class that glass 
bottles and tin measures are the same in ca- 
pacity.) 

TEACHER—Who uses these measures? 

(Class names the milkman, the grocer, the 
confectioner, and so on.) 

TEACHER—Think of all the things that you 
can purchase by the quart (gallon, pint, etc.). 

(Children give generous response with many 
answers correct, others wide of the mark. 
These are corrected by recalling experiences in 
the grocery store on trips with Mother.) 

TEACHER (fouching the half-pint and pint 
bottles) -How many of the small bottles of 
water will it take to fill the large bottle? 

(For some reason, estimates are not at all 
accurate at first in this type of work. After 
guesses have been made, ask a child to stand 
facing the class, back of the table, so all can 
see. Then, by actually filling small bottles with 
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How Much? 


TWO EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY GARDNER 


Formerly, Primary Supervisor, 
State Teachers College, Valley City, North Dakota 


water, he can find out how many he needs to 
fill the large bottle.) 

TEACHER—Then how many half pints are 
(Touches a pint.) 
these can be poured into this? 
quart measure.) 

(To answer these questions, the class uses the 
same procedure: class estimates, another child 
demonstrates, and several + children make a 
statement of the fact proven.) 

Class estimates, demonstrates, proves, and 
states answers to the following: What part of 
a quart is half a pint? How many half pints 
are there in a quart?) How many quarts in a 
How 


How many of 
(Touches the 


in a pint? 


gallon? How many pints in a gallon? 
many half pints in a gallon? 

Reverse exercises should be given also: What 
part of a quart is a pint? What part of a quart 
is half a pint? What part of a gallon is a 
quart?) What part of a gallon are two quarts? 
What part of a gallon is a pint? What part of 
a gallon are two pints? What part of a gallon 
(Thus reduction of denomi- 
nate numbers is taught.) 

TEACFMR—Y ou may choose partners. Think 
of something to buy that is sold by the pint, 
quart, or gallon. The first child may ask me 


are four pints? 


for it by saying, “I'd like a quart of vinegar.” * 


Your partner may ask me for the same thing 
in a different way. How can you ask me for 
a quart of vinegar in a different way? 

cLass—Two pints. Four half pints. 

Nore: This represents material for two or 
three lessons, since much time must be taken 
for drill before first-grade children are able to 
grasp the reduction, and name the equivalents 
with confidence, speed, and accuracy. 


How Much Do You Weigh? 


@ THE materials needed are on a table in 
front of the class and include pound, half- 

pound, and quarter-pound weights, store scales, 
bathroom scales, various objects such as blocks, 
books, dolls, and a paper sack large enough to 
go over a child’s head easily. 

The teacher and class sit facing the table. 

TEACHER—How much do you weigh? 

(The majority of the class has no idea.) 

TEACHER—How much do you think I 
weigh? 

(Class makes wild guesses.) 

TEACHER (faking up weights)—What are 
these? 

(A few remember seeing them in stores and 
one child knows the name of the pound.) 

TEACHER—Which is the pound? 


(If no one knows, the teacher shows, tells, 
and has many repetitions of finding and nam- 
ing.) 

TEACHER—Then what is this? 
pound.) 

TEACHER (if the class is at a loss) —Which is 
lighter, the pound weight or this? (Shows the 
half-pound weight and lets the children test 
the weight of both the pound and half pound.) 

TEACHER—What part of the pound weight 
is this hghter one? 

(Someone probably will think of half, but 
if not, the teacher will need to tell them.) 

The same treatment is used to develop the 
idea of the quarter pound. One by one chil- 
dren are called to the table to select, hold the 
several weights, and then name them. Next 
time they are called to the table, a paper sack is 
slipped over each one’s head, one of the three 
weights put into the child’s hands, and he is 
required to name what he holds but cannot see. 
Some children will’ be surprisingly accurate in 
recognizing these weights by picking them up. 

TEACHER—How many things can you name 
that are sold by the pound? By the half 
pound? By the quarter pound? 

(Response is generous, and opportunity is 
given for the teacher to make corrections.) 

TEACHER (furning to objects) —How much 
(She selects a block.) 


(Shows half 


does this weigh? 





‘clerk and you may ask me for it. 























“~~ 





(One child estimates, and the store scales are 
used by another child to check his guess. In 
many cases it will be surprisingly accurate, 
provided the preliminary work of testing by 
holding has been thoroughly done. Now the 
teacher presents dolls.) 

TEACHER—Which is heavier, Rose’s doll or 
Mary’s? (She uses the same method that she 
used with objects; then goes back to the initial 
question.) 

TEACHER—How much do you weigh? 

(Answers are far more reasonable than they 
were the first time.) 

TEACHER—Who is heavier, Tom or Andy? 
Grace or Gladys? (Children’s estimates are 
checked in each case by letting them use the 
bathroom scales, one child reporting the weight 
of the child standing on the scales.) 

TEACHER—Let’s play that we are going to 
the grocery store. Each one may buy any- 
thing that is sold by the pound. I'll be the 
(Correct re- 
sponse this time in practically all cases.) 

CHILD—Maybe we can guess your weight 
now. Shall we try? 

TEACHER—Yes. Who wants to guess first? 

(Guesses are quite within reason this time. 
Then someone is chosen to weigh the teacher.) 
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ACTIVITIES IN PICTURES 


ALBERT W. CLARK 


Principal, Columbia School, Hammond, Indiana 


OFTEN teachers hesitate to undertake unit activities for fear they will mean 
too much extra work or expense. The purpose of this page is to show some 
simple and varied activities that can be carried on in any school. We have 
found that well-planned activities, carefully followed through to completion, 


not only produce splendid educational results, but also are an extremely good 


means of developing greater pupil interest in the regular school program. 








7 ry 
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SASBETY  naitding 2 fire engine with the sand tshle for 2 hase, paini- INDIANS the hind of life ted by American Indians proved interesting 


ing newspaper hats with showeard paint. and making their own 


and understandable to the pupils who wove rugs, made Indian 


cardboard axes help to provide motivation for a study of the fire department, clothing, pottery, and beadwork, and set up this model Navajo Trading Post. A 


which is one of the safety units undertaken by the pupils of our second grade. school patron who collects Indian relies lent us many of the articles shown here. 








PEE Tits cp of tek cgi than bes es ee TRAVEL tow wise in the ways of travelers are these 


ticipated in athletics until their classmates urged them to girls and boys, who have made a wooden-block 
enter home-room contests. Interest, developed through friendly rivalry of this sort, fre- bus large enough to hold several children. When the bus has 
quently carries over into other activities of the classroom, the school. and even outside. served its purpose the blocks will be ready for another activity. 


ae 





BOOKS A reading corner equipped with orange-crate 

bookeases which they helped to make and paint 
has increased these children’s interest in books. Any reasonable ae- 
tivity that develops an increased interest in reading is worth while. 
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PROGRAMS One of our all-school assembly programs for Book Week presented a series 


of dramatized scenes from books. Making costumes and stage properties, 
as well as appropriate exhibits. added greatly to the pleasure and profit derived by the pupils. 
Proof of the success of the activity was the enormous increase in the circulation of featured books. 
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@ HALLOWEEN! The attitude toward this 
holiday depends largely upon age and re- 
sponsibility. In the past, children awaited this 
season eagerly as a time when all sorts of 
pranks—some merely mischievous, others de- 
cidedly destructive—could be played without 
fear of punishment because they could be 
blamed on the hobgoblins. Grownups dreaded 
it because, as parents, their authority was 
weakened and, as property owners, they were 
likely to suffer not only from “jangled 
nerves,” but also from material damage. 

In recent times many communities have en- 
deavored to plan activities which would allow 
the children to enjoy the holiday in more 
wholesome ways. Parties and parades are often 
planned by youth organizations and sponsored 
by the police and by civic groups. Children 
take part instead of running about the streets 
committing lawless acts. 

The modern school wishes to be an integral 
part of the community. It accepts its share 
of responsibility for helping to shape the atti- 
tudes of young people. The celebration of 
Halloween, therefore, is planned as a definite 
part of the school program. The children enter 
wholeheartedly into lessons that develop from 
a study of this holiday. They take as much 
pleasure in planning an entertainment and 
party as they do in the customary practices 
associated with the day—upsetting garbage 
pails, unhinging gates, soaping windows, and 
committing other misdemeanors. 

One group made up of second- and third- 
grade children decided to entertain the begin- 
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Wholesome 


Fun for Halloween 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY E. MOSS 


Teacher, Third Grade, Annapolis Grammar School, 


Annapolis, Maryland 


ners in the school. They planned to have an 
assembly program followed by a party. The 
program was to consist of poems, stories, songs, 
dances, and dramatizations which they would 
learn as a part of their classwork. The refresh- 
ments were to be applesauce and cookies. The 
children made individual favors by painting 
jack-o’-lantern faces on marshmallows with 
bitter chocolate. Napkins were decorated with 
Halloween designs in colors—some to be used 
as such and others to serve as place doilies. 
Practically all the children were able to 
bring some contribution from home. These 
donations were apples, cookies, marshmallows, 
sugar, chocolate, or a few pennies. The money 
was used by a committee to buy paper plates, 
spoons, and napkins. Some of the children 


_also loaned knives and pans for preparing the 


refreshments. 

The applesauce was made on the day preced- 
ing the party. Ten chairs were arranged 
around a table on which had been placed the 
apples, a pan for washing them, one for cook- 
ing them, and ten knives. Each child had a 
turn paring, quartering, and coring some ap- 
ples. While waiting a chance to prepare ap- 
ples, the other pupils decorated napkins at their 
desks, 

The values of such an activity are varied and 
numerous. It is interesting to analyze the 
growth in information and social traits which 
took place in the eight or nine school days that 
were devoted to this work. 

Each of the three reading groups read three 
or four stories pertaining to Halloween from 


different readers in the regularly scheduled 
reading classes. In library periods the pupils 
found similar stories and prepared to read them 
in the opening exercises of the daily program. 
Because these stories were known to only a few 
children, those who read them had to make a 
special effort to speak clearly and with under- 
standing. Such an audience situation always 
calls forth more expressive oral reading. 

There were many opportunities for growth 
in language. Several poems were presented and 
many children wished to memorize them. One 
child wrote an original poem. From the sto- 
ries that were told, several were selected for 
dramatization. Discussions were numerous in 
order that the affair might be as successful as 
possible. A letter of invitation was composed 
to be sent to the guests. Legible handwriting 
was encouraged by selecting the most neatly 
written letter to be carried to those who were 
invited. 

In music periods several songs that had been 
sung in other classes were reviewed and some 
new ones learned. Rhythm work centered 
around original interpretations of the “Witches’ 
Dance,” by MacDowell, and other appropriate 
music. The class enjoyed listening to “The 
Witch’s Ride” from the opera, Hansel and 
Gretel, by Humperdinck. 

Several arithmetic lessons were based upon 
the buying of Halloween favors. Pictures and 
prices of such articles as masks, horns, and hats 
were presented. Some problems required the 
pupils to use addition when they were pre- 
tending to buy several articles. Some prob- 
lems called for subtracting to find how much 
change would be left after making a purchase, 
and others for multiplying when buying sev- 
eral favors alike. So much number work is 
necessarily abstract that having such a concrete 
basis for the lessons was welcomed. 

The art work consisted of planning and exe- 
cuting designs for decorating napkins and 
making Halloween pictures. One group deco- 
rated the library in which the party was to be 
held. 

Many desirable social characteristics were 
strengthened. Every child improved in self- 
control. The children who were doing the 
decorating went into the library while the 
group who remained in the room put faces on 
the marshmallows. The teacher divided her 
time between the two groups, and found that 
each one was able to go ahead with its work in 
an orderly fashion quietly enough so that, al- 
though the doors were left open, no other class 
was disturbed. Consideration for the rights of 
others prompted the children to move about 


the building quietly. (Continued on page 71) 
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The fourth-grade boys enjoyed making their prop- 
erties and taking part in the “Pyrrhic Dance,” 
which was especially cultivated by the Spartans. 


@ THE study of the ancient Greeks lends it- 

self beautifully to a correlation of the arts. 
Fourth-grade children are tremendously inter- 
ested in fascinating Greek myths and unusual 
Greek customs. Although there has been some 
criticism of the use of mythology with young 
children, there seems little foundation for it, 
because children have no more difficulty in 
distinguishing between reality and mythology 
than in distinguishing between reality and fairy 
stories. Few educators would advocate depriv- 
ing a child of his fairy tales, so why should we 
ban the myths? 

These interesting beliefs of old Greece pro- 
vided the medium for one of the most enjoy- 
able projects that I have used with a class. 
There was no trouble in arousing the children’s 
interest because the stories paved their own 
way. I read aloud some of the famous myths, 
such as: “Atalanta and Hippomenes,” “The 
Trojan War,” “Apollo and Phaéthon,” and 
“The Wanderings of Ulysses.” By means of 
these and many others, the children learned 
about the Olympic games, the Greeks’ love of 
beauty, and their desire to attain perfect bod- 
ies. <A brief study of the land itself with its 
gorgeous setting of mountains, seas, and lakes 
showed how nature contributes to the love for 
beauty and symmetry which has ever been an 
outstanding characteristic Of the Greeks. 

From their reading the children found that 
the Greek warriors rehearsed for their combats 
by using a dance called the “Pyrrhic Dance.” 
This appealed to the boys and proved to be a 
great favorite with them. After they had 
learned this dance they were anxious to have 
a program and invite the other grades to see it. 

Plans were made to show some of the con- 
tests of the Olympics. This led to an instruc- 
tive comparison of the Olympics of yesterday 
and today. The children learned why they 
were so named, how often they were held, the 
requirements for the contestants, and the hon- 
ors and distinctions awarded the winners. For 
the program they chose a relay race called 


“The Torch Race.” The boys made their own 
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With the aid of two pieces of molding the pupils 
reproduced the pediment of the temple at Aegina. 


The Ancient Greeks 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


DOROTHY GUY 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
Luckie Street School, Atlanta, Georgia 


torches, laurel wreaths, and goal post with the 
“Winged Victory” on it. The awarding of the 
laurel wreaths was emphasized to show that one 
of the rules of good sportsmanship is to play 
for the fun of playing and not primarily for 
a prize. 

In the discussion of the games of the Greeks, 
we emphasized health, bringing out the fact 
that these ancient people laid great stress upon 
the attainment of a strong and well-formed 
body through exercise in the fresh air. The 
girls, as well as the boys, learned several kinds 
of leaps and did them to music. Other funda- 
mental rhythms were used in several dances; 
for instance, running was the principal one in 
the dance of Atalanta and Hippomenes. 

Most of the dances so far belong primarily 
under the head of physical education. Several 
of the numbers were closely connected with 
sculpture. The girls danced a short and simple 
statue dance which was based on statues of 
Greek figures by outstanding modern sculp- 
The boys posed for a few of the fa- 
mous Greek statues, such as: “The Discobolus,” 
“The Wrestlers,’ “The Javelin Thrower,” 
“The Fighter,” and “The Runner.” ‘To make 
them look more statuesque, we turned out 
the lights and spotted them with the school 
stereopticon lantern. 


tors. 


We reproduced the east and west pediments 
of the temple at Aegina by having the children 
pose in a triangular frame. This frame was 
quite crude in that it consisted of two long 
pieces of molding fastened at the top to form 
two sides of the triangle while the floor served 
as the base. It was propped up by a pole in 
the back, from the apex to the floor. The 
children learned various words, such as pedi- 
ment, frieze, and triangle, from this study as 
well as a great deal about fitting designs in 
specified spaces. 

This project provided opportunities for cor- 
relation with most of the other regular studies. 
Practically all the program was done to the ac- 
companiment of music. Such fundamental 
rhythms as running, skipping, walking, and 





These poses are: “The Wrestlers,” “The Star,” “The 
Discobolus,” “The Flower Holder,” “The Jave- 
lin Thrower,” “The Fighter,” and “The Runner.” 


leaping were evident in several of the dances. 
The last number on the program was sung by 
the children. It was a processional showing 
some of the people bearing gifts of fruit in 
large urns and baskets, while others played 
flutes or lyres. The children sang an old Greek 
song, “The Hymn to Apollo,” which was writ- 
ten about 278 B.c. This is in Dance in Edu- 
cation (see bibliography). In learning the 
other dances, the pupils became familiar with 
several well-known compositions by famous 
composers, Schubert’s “Marche Militaire” was 
used for the “Pyrrhic Dance,” 
waltzes (see bibliography) for the girls’ 
“Statue Dance,” and Godard’s “Enroute,” also 
in Dance in Education, for the “Torch Race.” 
Of course, this piece of work was filled with 
opportunities for activities in art. The chil- 
dren made a study of the costumes of the pe- 


one of his 


riod. The boys, to the surprise of everyone, 
consented to wear the short tunic of the war- 
riors. Each made his own helmet by cutting 
down one of his mother’s old felt hats, fasten- 
ing a cardboard visor on it, and silvering the 
completed article. One child used oilcloth for 
his helmet so that he could make the top re- 
semble a plume. Each warrior made his own 
shield, sword, and dagger. The girls made 
fruit out of clay for the offering to the gods. 
Lyres and large vases were sawed out of fiber- 
board and painted. The laurel wreaths were 
made of leaves cut from shirt boards, painted, 
and bradded together. One boy, who was 
talented in drawing, enlarged the statue of 
“Winged Victory” and painted it to look like 
marble. It was fastened at the top of a col- 
umn and used as the goal post. 

The language work consisted of talks and 
discussions about the program. Some of the 
children who were not participants in the ac- 
tual program helped plan the explanatory re- 
marks to be said by the program announcer 
preceding each number. 
of the new words encountered in this work was 


The actual spelling 
} 5 


not required, but a number of pupils reported 


from time to time that = (Continued on page 77) 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 





A Vocabulary Test in Geography 


Tom Fleming and Wilbur Peterson 


State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


The first half of this test was published in the 
September 1941 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Match cach numbered item with the correct 
phrase in the lettered list. 
{. Merchant marine. 

a. ships used in commercial trade 

b. a group of merchants who founded a 
company for their own protection 

c. merchants engaged in inland trade 
2. Mohammedans. 

a. religious group ruled by the Pope 

b. religious group who believe in a prophet 
born in Mecca, Arabia 

c. inhabitants of the land of Moravia 
3. Mongolians. 

a. race of people found in Eastern Asia 

b. people living in South America 

c. the Negroes located in northern Africa 
4. Monsoon. 

a. wind which blows over the Indian Ocean 
and southern Asia 

b. title given to rulers in ancient France 

c. animal found in central Africa 
§. Naval stores. 

a. food used in the navy 

b. chain of grocery stores run by the navy 

c. pitch, tar, oakum, and other products 
that may be used to make boats leakproof 
6. Navigable waterways. 

a. water through which ships cannot pass 

b. currents of water in the Atlantic Ocean 
which will not allow navigation 

c. water through which ships can travel 
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7. Nomads. 

a. a roving race or tribe of people 

b. peasant farmers 

c. people who work in mines 
8. Orient. 

a. name given to countries which make up 
eure ype 

b. name given to countries which make up 
Eastern Asia 

c. name of group of islands off coast of 
Africa formerly owned by Spain 
9. Peasants. 

a. animals raised in southern Europe 

b. products manufactured in some European 
countries 

c. tenant farmers of Europe 
10. Peninsula. 

a. a piece of land surrounded on all sides by 
water 

b. a piece of land that is nearly surrounded 
by water 

c. a piece of land with no water boundaries 
11. Physical map. 

a. a map showing the surface features of a 
country 

b. a map showing distribution of rainfall of 
a region 

c. a map showing the location of industries 
in a country 
12. Plateau. 

a. a high, flat piece of land 

b. low land between hills 


c. steep, rocky portions of land 


13. Political map. 
a. a map showing elevations and other sur- 
face features 
b. a map showing boundaries of countries 
and leading cities 
c. a map used by politicians in planning 
their campaign 
14. Port. 
a. a city in the interior of a country 
b. a city on the shore of a body of water 
which is suitable for ships to use 
c. a city which is important because it is a 
railroad center 
15. Primitive people. 
a. people who live in rural areas 
b. people who are known for their ability 
as weavers 
c. people who are backward and lack mod- 
ern methods 
16. Raw materials. 
a. materials used in the production of the 
finished or manufactured product 
b. form of food eaten without cooking 
c. products which result from the process of 
manufacturing 
17. Rotation of crops. 
a. crops which are grown in damp climate 
b. the method of changing the kind of crop 
grown each year on a piece of land 
c. a class of crops including oats, wheat, and 
barley 
18. Steppe region. 
a. grassy plain with small annual rainfall 
b. densely forested region 
c. great gold-producing region of Europe 
19. Strait. 
a. a piece of land surrounded by water 
b. land built up from soil deposited by a 
river 
c. a Water passageway connecting two larger 
bodies of water 
20. Subtropic climate. 
a. climate which is between tropic and tem- 
perate climate 
b. climate warmer than tropic climate 
c. the type of climate found in the North 
Central United States 
21. Textiles. 
a. an agricultural product 
b. cloth that is woven 
c. glassware, dishes, and pottery 
22. Tributary. 
a. a river which is noted for commerce 
b. a large body of water which receives its 
supply from rivers 
c. a small stream which flows into a larger 
stream or river 
23. Tundra. 
a. treeless, mossy plain in Arctic regions 
b. crops grown in Russia 
c. land covered with heavy growth of plants 
and trees 
24. Vegetation. 
a. the rocks and earth found in a country 
b. the plant life of a country 
c. the animals found in a country 
25. Virgin forest. 
a. one in which extensive lumbering has 
been carried on 
b. one that has been destroyed by fire 
c. one in which no lumbering has been car- 


ried on (For key, see page 67) 
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A Test on Mythology 


Elizabeth Sturges 


Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


1. Match each item in the numbered list with 
the phrase in the lettered list which describes 
il correctly. 


1. Apollo 9. Chimera 

2. Dionysus 10. Cyclops 

3. Charon 11. Phaéthon 
4. Hades 12. Andromeda 
5. Hermes 13. Hesperides 
6. Odysseus 14. Prometheus 
7. Athena 15. Pegasus 

8. Arachne 16. Narcissus 
a. a skillful weaver changed into a spider 
b. the god of wine making 

c. the goddess of wisdom and learning, and 


of storms and war 

d. the old boatman who ferried the souls of 
the dead across a swift stream of black water 
in the lower world 

e. a fire-breathing monster with the head of 
a lion, the body of a goat, and the tail of a 
dragon 

f. a garden in which golden apples grew 

g. the son who persuaded his father to let 
him drive the sun chariot across the sky 

h. the lower world 

i. a Greek chieftain in the Trojan War 

j. the fire giver 

k. one-eyed giants who were shepherds of 
Sicily 

l. a winged horse belonging to Bellerophon 

m. the handsome Greek youth for whom 
Echo pined away 

n. a maiden who was to have been sacrificed 
to a sea monster to save her country from de- 
struction 

o. the god of light and youth, who was also 
god of song and music 

p. the winged messenger of the gods 


Il. From the list below write in one column 
the Greek names, and in another column the 
corresponding Roman names. 


Venus Pan 
Diana Faunus 
Poseidon Hestia 
Minerva Juno 
Mars Artemis 
Bacchus Athena 
Ares Hermes 
Aurora Eos 
Vulcan Vesta 
Mercury Zeus 
Neptune Aphrodite 
Jupiter Dionysus 
Hephaestus Hera 
Ceres Demeter 


III. Choose the word or group of words in pa- 
renthesis which makes the statement correct. 

1. The (Minotaur, Cyclops, Centaur) lived 
in a cave with such a winding passageway that 
a stranger could never find his way out. 

2. Circe was (a sea monster, an enchantress, 
a lion). 

3. Artemis loved all the forest animals, but 
her favorite was a (calf, horse, deer). 
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4. The Greeks won the Trojan War with the 
aid of a (winged horse, wooden horse, sacred 
bull). 

§. The giant whose duty it was to hold the 
sky on his shoulders was (Atlas, Achilles, 
Dionysus). 

6. An old sea god who had the power to 
change himself into any shape was (Perseus, 
Prometheus, Proteus). 

7. (Alexander, Aristides, Agamemnon) led 
the Greeks in the Trojan War. 


8. Jason set out in search of (golden ap- 
ples, the Golden Fleece, a golden bull). 

9. The Centaurs were half man and half 
(goat, horse, lion). 

10. A dangerous whirlpool on the coast of 
Sicily was (Scylla, Charybdis, Cerberus). 

11. The Greek king of the winds was 
(Aeneas, Ajax, Aeolus). 

12. The fair Greek maiden who lost a race 
by stooping to pick up golden apples was 
(Andromache, Ariadne, Atalanta). 

13. The tree sacred to Zeus was the (beech, 
olive, oak). 

14. Anyone who looked upon the face of 
Medusa was turned into a (spider, stone, cat). 

15. In the lower world, Cerberus was a 


(serpent, dragon, dog). (For key, see page 70) 


A Test on Aquarium Fishes 


Ethel Ismert 
Teacher, Redwood School, Alameda County, California 


I. Choose the word or group of words which 
makes the statement true. 
1. The first rule for a successful aquarium 
is to 
a. keep several fishes, 
b. keep the water warm. 
c. build it like the native home of the 
hshes. 
2. ‘The sand in the aquarium must be 
a. coarse. 
b. fine. 
c. white. 
3. Plants are needed in the aquarium to 
a. feed the fish. 
b. supply oxygen. 
c. hide the fish. 
4. If the aquarium gets too much sunshine 
the plants will 
a. grow too fast. 
b. die. 
c. lose their branches. 
5. A scavenger 
a. eats the algae, surplus food, and. waste 
material. 
b. eats the seaweed. 
c. jumps out of the tank. 
6. A snail eats 
a. sand. 
b. fishes. 
c. algae. 
7. Most fishes get their oxygen from the 
a. seaweed. 
b. sand. 
c. water. 
8. Fishes breathe with their 
a. gills. 
b. fins. 
c. scales. 
9. The home of the guppy is 
a. North America. 
b. South America. 
c. Africa. 
10. Guppies are 
a. fighters. 
b. good companions to other fish. 
c. scavengers. 


11. Many tropical fishes are now raised in 
a. Florida. 
b. Vermont. 
c. Texas. 
12. We can tell the weather is going to 
change by watching the 
a. snails, 
b. weatherfish. 
c. seaweed, 


Il. Write T after the statement if it is true; 
write F if it is false. 

1. Snails are not good for our aquarium. 
. The weatherfish is a scavenger. 
. The guppies keep the tank clean. 
. Every fish tank should contain sand. 

§. A balanced aquarium contains growing 
plants. 


bw bh 


6. Ornaments are necessary in an aquarium, 
7. The scales help to protect the fishes. 
8. Tropical fishes live best in cold water. 


Ill. Write after the number of the name in the 
first list the letter of the place in the second 
list where it is found. 


snail in the ocean 


l. a. 

2. sand b. Japan 

3. guppies c. on the beach 
4. algae d. on the glass 

5. seaweed e. South America 


IV. Write the answers to these riddles. 

1. I am a long, thin fish. I eat the food at 
the bottom of the tank. I like to do stunts. 
What is my name? 

2. I am a small fish. 
on my silver scales, I get along well with oth- 
er fish. Who am I? 

3. I am small and round. I eat the algae. 
Sometimes I eat seaweed. What is my name? 

4. lama helper in the tank. I am found in 
the ocean. Iam green. What am I? 

5. I hold the seaweed roots. I must be clean. 
What am I? 

6. Iam made of glass. [am a home for fish. 
What am I? (For key, see page 70) 


I have spots of color 
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“Indian Harvest’ . . E. Irving Couse 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Presenting the Picture 


Of all the subjects of the primary curricu- 
lum, none offers richer material for the child 
than that of Indians. Of these, the Pueblo 
Indians are especially worthy of study, because 
their crafts and manner of life are within the 
child’s understanding. 

Pictures which give a truthful presentation 
of the Indians and at the same time are excel- 
lent compositions are exceptionally valuable as 
illustrative material. Mr. Couse gives both the 


realistic and the spiritual interpretation of his 
subject. “Indian Harvest” would be of value 
to any age group studying Indians. 

The music and dances, although they do not 
bear directly on the picture, were suggested 
because they might help the children obtain a 
larger view of the subject. The important 
thing is to help the children feel the poetic 
and idyllic nature of the Taos Indians as shown 
by Mr. Couse’s picture. 





® CAN you hear the soft notes of the 

flute and the solemn beat of the 
drum as this Indian priest and young 
priestess bless the fruits of the harvest? 
Only their hands move with the mu- 
sic as they give thanks to the sun god 
for such a bountiful harvest. 

When there is much to be thankful 
for, it makes the heart so full that it 
is hard to speak. Harvest is a gladsome 
time when there is plenty. It should 
always be a thankful time. 

Here we see the ceremony of thanks- 
giving to the sun god which will pre- 
cede the harvest festival of the Taos 
Indians of New Mexico. 

How simply, but with what rich- 
ness are the fruits laid upon the altar 
of the earth. Only perfect specimens 
can have a place in this sacred group. 
There aré rosy apples, yellow, red, 
and purple corn, and green and purple 


grapes. The pumpkins are of many . 


varieties, and the bright red peppers 
are like jewels among the sacred corn. 

With such dignity has the artist 
planned this picture that we feel the 
beauty of the ceremony. The deep, 
warm shadows of the kiva, or sacred 
room, make a fine contrast for the 
warm, rich tones of the Indians’ 
bronze skin and the wonderful display 
of luscious fruits and vegetables. How 
perfectly the artist has given the priest 
a dark blue loincloth and long deerskin 
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leggings with moccasins beaded in red 
and blue. The girl’s simple cotton 
dress suggests the warmth of the sun. 
The ceremonial jar and handful of 
peppers balance the picture. 

The more we look at this picture, 
the more we know that Mr. Couse un- 
derstood and loved the Taos Indians. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PRIVATE COLLECTION 


Questions 


Have you ever taken part in a 
Thanksgiving service at church or at 
school? How did you feel about it? 

Do you know about harvest customs 
in other lands? Do you know any sto- 
ries or games or dances of the Indian 
harvest? How do you think this priest 
and priestess feel about their cere- 
mony? 

Have you heard a flute? Do you 
know how to make a flute? a drum? 

What do you know of the Pueblo 
Indians of the Southwest, of which the 
Taos are one tribe? 

How many different colors and 
shades of these colors are there in the 
picture? What are the important line 
directions? How are these echoed 
throughout the picture? Why do you 
think the artist used a very dark and 
unbroken background? 


Correlative Material 


Music 
Gordon, Dorothy: Sing It Yourself (Dutton). 


Indian songs. 

Kinscella, Hazel G.: The Man in the Drum, and 
Other Tales, “Kinscella Readers,” Book 2 
(University Pub. Co.). “Indian Flutes.” 

La Salle, Dorothy: Rhythms and Dances for 
Elementary Schools (Barnes). Music and 
dances for Indian ceremonials. 


Books 


Deming, T. O.: Indians of the Pueblos 
(Whitman). 

Eckford, Eugenia: Wonder Windows (Dut- 
ton). Crafts for primary grades. 

Fellows, Muriel: The ee of Little Rain 
( Winston). 
Goddard, P. E.: Indians of the Southwest 
(American Museum of Natural History). 
Moon, Grace: Chi-Wee and Loki of the Desert 
(Doubleday Doran). 

Parker, Arthur C.: The Indian How Book 
(Doubleday Doran). 

Salomon, Julian H.: The Book of Indian 
Crafts and Indian Lore (Harper). 


PicTURES 


“The Primitive Sculptor,” by E. Irving Couse, 
THe Instructor, October, 1935. 

“Solemn Pledge, Taos Indians,’ by Walter 
Ufer (No. 63, Instructor Picture Study 
Series). 

“Taos Indian Roasting Corn,” by E. Irving 
Couse (No. 9, Instructor Picture Study 
Series). 


The Artist 


® THE belief that the United States held as 

rich subjects for the artist as did the Old 
World led E. Irving Couse (pronounced to 
rhyme with mouse) to specialize in the paint- 
ing of the Pueblo Indians of Taos, New Mexico. 
He also won their friendship, which is a great 
tribute to his sincere nature. 

Born in Saginaw, Michigan, September 3, 
1866, his boyhood was filled with the desire for 
an art education. He started his serious study 
of art at the Art Institute in Chicago, and 
from there went to the National Academy of 
Design in New York: He rounded out his days 
of formal instruction at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts under Robert Fleury. 

For a while afterward, the picturesque prov- 
ince of Normandy appealed to him, and he 
spent some time there painting peaceful peasant 
and fisherman scenes. Then he realized that his 
field was at home among our native Indians. 
First he painted the Klikitat tribe in the North- 
west. Next he went to the land of the 
Sioux, who were more civilized. It was not 
until he reached the land of the Taos Indians 
that he felt at home. (Continued on page 68) 
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If this page does not supply you with enough miniatures for your grade, name and location of your school. We are glad to send to any subscriber 
write us, stating number of pupils in your grade, grade you teach, and additional miniatures not to exceed the number given on a full page. 
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We Learn about Fishes 


A UNIT FOR ALL GRADES 
ETHEL ISMERT 


Teacher, Redwood School, Alameda County, California 


@ THIS unit of work capitalized the chil- 
dren's natural interest in living things as 

a motivating force for the classwork of the 
group. Of additional value were the various 
experiences with fishes and an aquarium. 
I, Objectives. 

A. To provide functional material for 
§. Citizenship, 
6. Health, 

3. Social science, 7. Art. 

4. Arithmetic. 8. Music. 
B. To help the children become better ac- 


1. Reading. 
2. Language arts, 


quainted with the world in which they live 

by increasing their powers of observation. 

C. To develop their responsibility in caring 

for pets through the care and feeding of the 

fishes in the aquarium. 
Il. Teacher’s planning and preparation. 

A. Building an adequate background of 

subject matter through research, observa- 

tion, and experience, 

B. Listing the objectives of the unit. 

C, Planning opportunities for integrating 

the unit with all school subjects, 

D. Planning varied opportunities to teach 

needed skills. 

E. Providing books and visual material per- 

tinent to the unit. 

I’. Providing opportunities for all types of 

creative work, 

G. Providing opportunities for dramatics. 

H. Providing an opportunity for each child 

to succeed in some phase of the work. 
Ill. Possible avenues of approach. 

A. A planned excursion to some aquarium 

in the vicinity of the school. 

B. Discussing the experience of someone in 

the group. who has visited an aquarium or 

perhaps has a small home aquarium. 

C. Displaying pictures and books relating to 

fishes and sea life. 
IV. Approach used. 

During the first week of the autumn se- 
mester the group discussed their vacation trips. 
Several children had visited the Steinhard 
Aquarium in Golden Gate Park. The class be- 
came interested and were eager to learn more 
about fishes. The possibility of having an 
aquarium in the classroom was discussed. This 
presented several problems which the class de- 
cided they could find out about, as 

A. A balanced aquarium. 

B. The best type of tank. 

C. Whether they could use a large glass jar. 

D. The best kind of fishes for a cold-water 

tank. 

E. Where the fishes come from and the cli- 

mate of their native environment. 

F. The best food for the fishes and how 

much, 

G. The best place for the tank, 
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V. Development, 
A. Materials. 

1. A search for all available information 

on aquarium fishes was begun. Various 
types of tanks were discussed. Informa- 
tion was obtained about the best fishes for 
a small tank. An aquarium book was start- 
ed to serve as a record of the unit. After 
much discussion and research, the pupils 
decided that they were ready to gather the 
materials and start the aquarium. 
2. A large glass jar served as the aquari- 
um. While this is not the best type of 
tank, it is satisfactory if it is not over- 
crowded. It has one advantage. Young 
children become better acquainted with 
a few fishes, and can more easily remem- 
ber the names of them if they learn a few 
at a time. 
3. Coarse sand was caretully washed and 
placed in the bottom of the clean jar. The 
seaweed was planted. The water was 
poured into the tank, having been pre- 
viously boiled and then aerated by being 
poured from one jar to another in the 
open air. The aquarium jar was placed on 
a table for one week, to give the sand a 
chance to settle and the seaweed to be- 
come firmly placed. It was then ready to 
receive the fish. 
4. It was decided to put two cold-water 
guppies in the tank. A small Japanese 
weatherfish was added as a scavenger. It 
breathes air; so it takes little oxygen from 
the water. A snail was put into the tank 
to keep the algae or scum from the glass. 
If the water becomes impure, the snail 
remains at the surface, giving warning 
that the water should be changed. 


Courtesy, New York Zoological Society 


B. Questions answered, 
1. The aquarium. 
a) What is a balanced aquarium? 
b) What is the best type of tank? 
c) Why is it necessary to place sand in 
the bottom of the tank? 
d) How is the sand washed? 
e) Is it correct to put ornaments in the 
aquarium? 
f) Why is seaweed planted in the tank? 
g) What are algae? 
hb) How can we tell whether the water 
is impure? 
i) What is a scavenger? 
2. The fishes. 
a) How many fishes can live in our 
tank? 
b) Which fishes are best? 
c) Where are they found? 
d) Do the fishes need much sunshine? 
¢) How much food do they need? 
{) Is it necessary to change the water 
in the tank? 
%) How can we tell whether a fish is ill 
or old? 
3. General questions. 
a) What is a vertebrate? 
b) What does cold-blooded mean? 
c) What is protective coloration? 
d) How do fishes breathe? 
e) What are gills? 
f) Why do fishes have scales? 
&) Do fishes have teeth? 
4) How are tropical fishes brought to 
the United States? 
VI. Résumé of work accomplished. 
A. Reading. 
Audience reading. 
Research. 
Reading signs and charts, 
Reading library books. 
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Reading stories written by the group. 
B. Language arts. 

. Writing original stories and letters. 

. Participating in class discussions. 

. Speaking before an audience. 

. Learning to listen. 

§. Learning to spell the words used in the 
written work, 


rh we nN 


6. Learning poems. (Continued on page 66) 
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Easy Lessons in Good Manners 
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: of others. 
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Say Good morning: oe ony 
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Keep wastepaper 


x» off the floor. 
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Put books back where . i ) 
you found them. | ait V\\ 


Boys let girls 













































































































































































go first. 
s 
Wuatr Do You Do WHEN— 
1. You come into the schoolroom in 4. You see scraps of paper on the 
the morning? floor? 
Lj . | 2. Your teacher makes an an- §. You use reference books in the 
isten attentive y: nouncement to the class? library? 
3. The class is forming in line for 6. Two girls and three boys are 
recess or dismissal? waiting to enter the school bus? 
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SOME LIVELY BLACK CATS FOR HALLOWEEN | 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
M@ THESE cats are easy to make, are inexpensive, 
and are very amusing. On a sheet of black con- . 
struction paper, draw or trace the seven parts as 
shown in the patterns, and cut them out. Cut out 
the eye with small pointed scissors. 
Mark the places where dressmaker’s snaps are to be 
inserted to join the parts, and punch holes. Have 


the holes large enough so that the parts move easily. 
Assemble the parts, keeping the body of the cat on 
top, and fasten them with the snaps. 

To make the whiskers, thread a needle with rather 







coarse black thread. Take a stitch on the nose, as 
shown in the sketch, bringing the thread through 
9 from the top, and up again about }4” from where the 
needle entered. Do not tie the threads but cut the 










ends 4” long. Repeat. This makes four whiskers. 

These cats can be put into many amusing poses. 
Place cards for a Halloween party or a border for 
a window are a few of the many uses that can be 
found for them. 
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® ONE of our aims in art today is to teach 

design. Children must have a reason to 
make the designs, for the best creative work 
results when a child has an intense desire to 
do something. Halloween is a good time to 
stimulate children to do creative art work, 
Imagination is then set free. All of the things 
the children make need not be pretty; some 
can be funny or ugly. 

The jack-o’-lanterns shown on this page of- 
fer suggestions for making novel lanterns. 

The upper left jack-o'-lantern has a sweet 
potato for a nose and carrots for ears. Its 
necktie is made of green peppers. 

The upper middle lantern has radish eyes. 
Half of a summer squash is used for each ear. 

The upper right lantern has turnip eyes. 
Beets make the ears and nose, and a row of 
little beets forms a necklace. 

The jack-o -lantern on the table used for a 
centerpiece has red cabbage leaves for a cap. 
Its ears are halves of a red pepper. The nose is 
made of a summer squash. The eyes and teeth 
are red radishes, and the necklace is made of 
turnips. 
pumpkins. 


The lower left lantern has hair made of 


The candlesticks are made of little 


green beans. Its nose is a carrot, and its teeth 
are Carrot tips. 

The lower middle lantern has a funny little 
hat made of a cabbage leaf, an apple, and a 
bunch of radishes. Each ear is half of a pota- 
to, and its nose is a whole potato. Its eyes 
are plums. 

The lower right lantern has celery for ears. 
Its eyes and teeth are radishes. The nose is a 
carrot. Celery makes the hat trimming. 

The centerpiece is gorgeous in color: orange 
pumpkin, violet-red hat, red pepper ears, red 
radish eyes and teeth; and yellow summer 
squash nose. The candles are yellow and the 
little pumpkin candlesticks, of course, are 
orange. The turnip necklace is white, but the 
light from the eyes and mouth reflects on it 
and makes it look pale yellow. 























Mask and Jack-o'-Lantern Designs 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


The centerpiece and candles illustrate color 
harmony, for the colors are related. The or- 
ange is related to the yellow, for orange has 
yellow in it. The red is related to the orange, 
for orange has red in it. The violet-red is 
related to red, for red predominates. The 


tablecloth is pale green. It could be pale violet, 
white, cream, pale yellow, or pale blue. But a 
pink tablecloth would not look well under this 
centerpiece. 

When the centerpiece was used at a Hallow- 
cen supper, there were eight children present. 
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The table was long and narrow. The children 
had violet-red napkins to match the jack-o’- 
lantern’s hat. One hostess wore a deep blue- 
violet costume, and the other wore dark green. 
The guests wore a variety of Halloween cos- 
tumes. Some were orange, and others were 
black. There was one white ghost. 

After the main part of the supper had been 
served, the children were given candies made 
in disks of white, yellow, orange, red, and pale 
green. There were no pink candies, because 
pink would not harmonize with the center- 
piece and candles. 

Vanilla ice cream was served on orange pot- 
tery plates. 

The children said that they would always 
remember this party, because the colors were 
so beautiful. 

The lower center jack-o’-lantern on the op- 
posite page stood on a table in the hall. Ie 
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welcomed the guests when they entered, and 
sent them home laughing when the party was 
over. 

A weird mask will heighten the effect of a 
Halloween costume. Below are shown some 
simple designs. 

The witch mask. 

On one side of a paper sack, draw the witch’s 
eyes, nose, mouth, and chin, as shown in the 
top row of step drawings below. Following 
the steps, cut on the black lines, and fold on 
the dotted lines. 
gray, green, or purple cloth for the hair. Sew 


Cut some pieces of black, 


or glue the hair on the top of the paper sack. 
Cut a circle and a triangular piece of stiff 
Cut the center circle and 
the lines radiating from it on the black lines. 
Fold on the dotted lines. 
the triangular crown together, and paste the 


paper for the hat. 
Paste the edges of 


crown on the brim. 





























The cat mask. 

Make the cat face by following the steps 
shown in the bottom row of step drawings. In 
the third step, fold on the dotted lines and cut 
on the heavy ones. 

Two other animal masks are also shown on 
this page. 

For eyebrows and whiskers, fringe may be 
sewed on the paper masks. 

Some children in the fifth grade found pic- 
tures of masks made by savage tribes. When 
Halloween came, these children made won- 
derful masks, for they had seen pictures of 
good ones. 

Perhaps some of the children may have seen 
a large Mexican fiesta. 1 saw wonderful masks 
at such a fiesta. 

It is real fun to make masks. It is real art, 
too, for usually the best masks prove to be the 


result of good design. 
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“AN 


MAGEL 
BETSY 
HICL 


@ THIS book can easily be made by any child 

at very small cost, and is both attractive 
and handy. 
blotting paper, and four brass paper fasteners 
The book will be pret- 


A colored picture, one sheet of 


are all that are needed. 
tier if two colors of blotting paper are used, 
in which case two books can be made of the 
two sheets. 

Measure carefully with a ruler, and draw 
faint lines on the sheet of blotting paper to 
divide it into four equal parts. Cut very evenly. 
If two colors are used, it will probably look 
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better to use the darker shade for the front and 
back sheets, and the lighter shade between. 


Measure 3 


4” from the left edge of the cover, 
draw a faint pencil line, and with a ruler for 
a guide, make a heavy line with the dull edge 
of a knife. 

Find a colored print in tones to harmonize 


This makes the book open easily. 


with the blotters and of a size appropriate to 
the cover. (The covers on THE INsTRUCTOR 
will make attractive decorations. ) 

Lay the print on the cover so that the mar- 


gin at the bottom is a bit deeper than the mar- 


ATTRACTIVE BLOTTER BOOK 


gins at the top and the sides. Make a faint 
pencil mark at each upper corner to indicate 
the proper position of the print. 

Spread paste smoothly all over the back of 
the print, and then place it exactly in the cor- 
rect position. Smooth it down carefully. 

Measure 3%” from the left edge of each sheet, 
2” from the top, and 2” from the bottom, and 
About 34,” below the hole near 
the top and above de hole near the bottom 
punch another hole. Assemble the sheets, and 
insert paper fasteners in each hole. 


punch holes. 
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the puppet play. 


Floyd Hopf 


Floyd Hopf 












































Because the audience 
was unseen, shy chil- 
dren were willing to 
speak the lines for 





Scenes were either sketched on 
heavy black paper with chalk, 
or were traced after they had 
been drawn on practice paper. 
Then the black silhouette was 
cut out and pasted on a sheet 
of unprinted newspaper. 


A Shadow Theater 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JULIA FORSYTH 


ee ~ % - Grade, Pine Woods School, 
orth Tonawanda, New York 


I loy d Hopy 





Building the theater offered a good oppor- 
tunity for the children to work harmoniously. 


Floyd Hopf 






































® CREATING not just a play and scenery, 
but also the theater itself was a thrilling 
experience for my second grade. The class 











R2 


became interested in a theater when an upper 











grade had a marionette show. So shadow pup- 
pets were explained to the children, and they 
immediately began planning their theater. 

They decided it must be high enough so 
that the entire class could see it easily, but low 
enough for the children backstage to use it conveniently. They conclud- 
ed to make the opening 42” from the floor. The opening itself was de- 
termined by the size of the thinnest paper the school offered, which was 
unprinted newspaper, 18” by 24”. A little larger opening was planned, 
however, since the scenery was to be tacked on a detachable frame. 

At first, the top of the theater was to coincide with the top of the 
opening, but on discussing various stories that might be used, such as 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” the class realized that they needed space 
above the opening into which the characters could ascend without the 
audience seeing them. So, with this in mind, the crossbar at the top was 
placed higher. In planning to make the theater stand firmly, it was 
decided to support it with a narrow shelf on brackets at the back. Pup- 
pets could be placed on this shelf when they were not being used. 

Final measurements were: height of theater 66”, distance from floor 
to opening 42”, opening 18%” by 2414”, height above opening 514” 


, 
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Using simple scenery, the children eagerly pre- 
pare new plays for presentation in the theater. 


length of crossbar 52”, height of shelf at back 24”, width of brackets 
holding shelf and theater 18”, width of shelf 9”. All lumber used was 2” 
by 1”, except that of the opening pieces, which was 1” by 1” 

Four yards of inexpensive heavy chintz, a yard wide, were purchased. 
After cutting a piece for the top above the opening and a large piece to 
hang below the opening to the floor, the remaining material was torn 
lengthwise down the center. This left two strips wide enough for sides 
to be suspended from the projecting ends of the crossbar. 

The sewing committee hemmed the material and ironed it. Thumb- 
tacks held it in place. 

Since the play was to have three changes of scenery, three frames 19” 
by 25” were made of four thin pieces of wood with mitered corners held 
together by narrow strips of tin across each corner. Two small screw 
eyes were put at the top. These were slipped over two nails at the top 
of the opening. A large hook at the bottom of the (Continued on page 74) 
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Let's Draw with Numbers 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ALTA L. SKELLY 


Formerly, Head of Fine Arts Department, 


New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 


@ MOST children have a natural desire to draw and paint 
pictures, but it is sometimes more difficult to get them to 
draw original designs. It is well to start the design lesson by 
encouraging them to draw a few well-known forms. If they 
can make numbers, they can make design motifs from them. 

A simple motif for the first lesson would be a figure three 
combined with a three turned backwards. Draw a figure one 
between them. A pleasing border design can be made by re- 
peating this motif, and alternating the equal sign with it. 

Another design can be made with the figure three by draw- 
ing a three backwards, and then a correct three. Draw a zero 
between them. Repeat this design, and alternate it with the 
figure one, to make a simple border. 

For another design, use a figure ten, then an equal sign, and 
then a ten turned backwards. Repeat to make a border. 

Encourage the children to create other designs with other 
number combinations. 

These border designs can be applied to paper or cloth by a 
simple method of block printing. The children find more 
pleasure in making designs if they can use them. 

Cut the numbers trom blotting paper, and attach them to a 
small wooden block with waterproof cement. The cement 
makes it possible to wash the block, but the washing must be 
done carefully to avoid tearing the blotter. Let water run over 
the block but do not rub it. Let it dry before using it again. 
To print with the block, lay the (Continued on page 67) 
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MANY USES FOR OLO TIN CAN 


MABEL BETSY AILL 


@ NOWADAYS, when can openers make a 

smooth, even edge, clean, empty tin cans 
may be converted into many useful and deco- 
rative articles, 

To make a flowerpot and a pencil holder, 
only one end needs to be cut out. To make a 
napkin ring, use a small round tin, such as var- 
ious kinds of canned meat come in, and cut 
out both ends. 

If the whole tin is painted with enamel, 
there is less chance of rust, but often, the shiny 
tin can with a few wide bands of brilliant 
color is very effective, especially for a container 


that will not be wet. 
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The can shown as a flowerpot has been paint- 


ed green all over, with bands and decorations 
to blend with the pink begonia which it con- 
tains. It has a wide band of darker green at 
top and bottom, and narrower bands of rose. 
The block design is dark green and rose. 

For the pencil holder, the tin has been left 
its natural color, and decorated with bands of 
deep blue and a simple design. Designs may be 
either painted on, or applied with transfer pic- 


tures that can be purchased at ten-cent stores. 























A picture from an old magazine is an equally 
attractive decoration. 

The napkin ring may be treated similarly. 
Use different colors for various members of the 
family. An initial or a monogram could be 
substituted for the floral design. 

Small tins can be painted gaily and used for 
pin trays. Larger ones can be used to hold a 
jam or preserve jar. Many other uses will oc- 
cur to you after you begin your work with 


these interesting shapes and sizes. 
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A SPOOKY NIGHT 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


(For use as a primary choral reading.) 


Tall black hats (igh voice), 
Coal-black cats (low voice), 
Elves and witches, too (entire choir), 


Grinning faces (medium voice) 
Going places (medium voice). 
They may call on you (entire choir). 


Doorbells ring (low voice) 

Ting-a-ling (igh voice) ; 

Still, no one is there (entire choir, slowly, in 
a weird tone). 


Ghosts are out (high voice, in a whisper). 

Goblins shout (low voice), 

“Halloween! Beware!” (Entire choir, in a 
moaning cry.) 


ROAD SONG 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


A winding road, a side road 
Beckons and nods to me. 

It may go to the mountain, 
It may go to the sea; 

But I must heed a summons 
That cannot be denied. 

[ must know where the road goes 
And what’s on the other side. 


OUR FLAG 


MARGARET E. BRUNER 


No other flag in all the world 
Floats quite so gracefully 

As our red, white, and blue, unfurled 
On jland or on the sea. 


Blue is for truth—that which is right. 
White is for purity. 

Red is for courage and for might 

To keep our country free. 


And every time our flag goes by, 
It seems to grow more dear. 

Oh, may it ever wave on high 
For us, from year to year. 
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HALLOWEEN FUN 


RACHEL M. ROLSHEIM 


Halloween is lots of fun 
With jack-o'-lanterns gay. 
We knock, knock, knock and show our lights, 


And then we run away. 


CARELESS CHIPMUNK 


ELLA WATERBURY GARDNER 


A chipmunk darts across the road. 
Oh, chipmunk, hurry, hurry! Do! 
You must observe the laws and rules 
For trathe in the highways, too. 


Out from a rock you quickly dart, 
And scurry right into our way. 

The wheels come rolling on so fast, 
You've not much time to get away. 


You do not heed our warning honk; 

You dart across to roadside pines. 

Oh, chipmunk, you must stop and wait 
And look both ways and watch the signs! 


OUR OWN UNITED STATES 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


(Tune: “Battle Hymn of the Republic’) 


We raise a song of gratitude 
To people of the past, 
Who by patient toil and sacrifice 
Have built a nation vast 

. On the principles of justice, truth, 
And right, so it may last- 
Our own United States. 


Chorus— 

Land of peace and hope, we love it. 
Land of tolerance, we love it. 

Flag of freedom, wave above it— 
Our own United States. 


Biessed with a heritage so vast, 

Our people brave and true 

From the past have gleaned its wisdom fair 
And give it honor due. 

Let us build in peace and unity 

With future needs in view 

Our own United States. 


HALLOWEEN COSTUMES 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The strangest sights you've ever seen 
Come to view on Halloween: 


Ghosts and tumbling acrobats, 
Witches in their pointed hats. 


Look at all the things we’ve made 
For our Halloween parade! 


See the costumes of the elves! 
We designed them all, ourselves. 


See the charming fairies dance! 
Watch the gypsies gaily prance! 


See the brownies with their packs! 
All their clothes we made from sacks! 


See the goblins strut and caper! 
We made their suits from wrapping paper! 


Bats and owls come swooping by 
In the twinkling of an eye. 


What a jolly, fine parade, 
Showing suits the class has made! 


THE OWLS 


JOSEPHINE LEDBETTER 
(A choral exercise for pupils and teacher.) 


PUPILS—W hoo-whoo-whoo-oo. 
rEACHER—Listen! The owls go 
vUPILS—W hoo-whoo-whoo-oo. 
rEACHER—What do you think 

Makes them sing so? 
pupits—W hoo-whoo-whoo-oo. 
!tACHER—They live in a wood. 

Oh, don’t you wish you could? 
pupits—W hoo-whoo-whoo-oo. 


FIREMEN 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Firemen brave, 
Firemen bold, 

Come in heat, 
Come in cold. 


Firemen working 
All together 
Come in any 
Kind of weather, 


Trying to keep us 
Safe from harm 

When they hear 
The fire alarm. 


Where they’re needed 
Firemen go. 
Quite a debt 


To them we owe! 
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SceNE I 


READER (in front of the curtain) —It was a 
lovely day in autumn. The trees in the woods 
were gay with color. The sun was shining on 
the blue waters of a pool. (Exits.) 

(As the curtain opens, the stage is empty. 
Then out of the pool comes Old Mr. Turtle. 
He sits on the bank. Out of the pool comes 
Little Frog. He, too, sits on the bank.) 

OLD MR. TURTLE—Well, Little Frog, this is a 
fine day to sit in the sun. But warm days will 
soon be over. Winter is coming, you know. 

LITTLE FROG—Winter! What is winter? 

OLD MR. TURTLE—I really do not know. | 
sleep all winter. 

LITTLE FROG—But what /s winter? 

OLD MR. TURTLE—Well, from what I hear, 
it is a cold time, and a snowy time, and a good 
* time to sleep. 

LITTLE FROG—I want to know what winter 
is. 

OLD MR. TURTLE—You want to know every- 
thing. If you do not go to sleep, you will soon 
find out what winter is. (Exi/s.) 

LITTLE FROG—I will ask Mr. Bullfrog 
about it. He is the wisest frog in the pool. 
He will know what winter is. (He goes into 
the pool, and after a moment, comes out, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Bullfrog. They sit on the bank.) 

MR. BULLFROG—What do you want, Little 
Frog? 

LITTLE FROG—I want to ask you a question. 
What is winter? 

MR. BULLFROG—That is something you will 
never know. Frogs go to sleep before winter 
comes. They sleep until winter is over. 

LITTLE FROG—But what is winter? 

MR. BULLFROG—I do not know. No one in 
the blue pool knows. Stop thinking about 
that. You cannot know everything. 

LITTLE FROG—I am going to find out. 

MR, BULLFROG—AII right, then. (Evits.) 

(Other Frogs enter. They sit on the bank.) 

LITTLE FROG—Listen, Frogs. Winter is com- 
ing, and no one knows what it is. I asked 
Old Mr. Turtle, and he said he did not know. 
He sleeps all winter. Mr. Bullfrog said he did 
not know. He sleeps all winter, too. 

ONE FROG—If they don’t know, no one 
knows. 

LITTLE FROG—But | am going to find out. 
Then I will be the wisest frog in the pool. 

(Other Frogs ¢ vit.) 

LITTLE FROG (calling down into the pool)— 
Fish, can you tell me what winter is? 
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Little Frog 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
/ MIRIAM PARKER BETTS 


, Formerly, Teacher, Second Grade, 


A ‘ 7 George Washington School, Port Chester, New York y 
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VOICES OF THE FISH (calling from the bot- 
tom of the pool)—We really do not know. 
But from what we hear, it is a cold time, and a 
snowy time, and a good time to sleep. 

LITTLE FROG (calling into the woods)—Lit- 
tle woods people, can you tell me what winter 
is? 

VOICES FROM THE woops-——We do not know. 
But from what we hear, it is a cold time, and a 
snowy time, and a good time to sleep. 

(Birds enter, hopping on the bank.) 

A BIRD—Hello, Little Frog! 
that we are going away? 
LITTLE FROG—Away! 

away? 


Do you know 
Why are you going 


A BIRD—Because we must go. Winter is 


coming. That is why. 


LITTLE FROG—Winter! Winter! What is 
winter? 
A BIRD—I really do not know. But from 


what I hear, it is a cold time, and a snowy time, 
and a hungry time for birds. So we fly south 
where it is warm. But you stay here in the 
pool, Little Frog. You can find out. 

LITTLE FROG—That is just what I am going 
to do. 


Scene. If 


(As the curtain opens, Little Frog is still on 
the bank, Old Mr. Turtle, Mr. Bullfrog, and 
some of the Other Frogs are on the bank also.) 

OLD MR. TURTLE—It is getting colder. [am 
going to sleep now. Good-by! (Evits into 
the pool.) 

MR. BULLFROG—Time to go to sleep. 

LITTLE FROG—I will not go to sleep. -I want 
to see What winter is, 


(Continued on page 76) 











CHARACTERS 


READER VOICES OF THE FISH 
OLD MR, TURTLE VOICES FROM THE 
LITTLE FROG WOODS 

MR, BULLFROG BIRDS 


OTHER FROGS 
CosTUMES 


Use the same allover pattern by which 
costumes for brownies, bunnies, and kit- 
tens are made. Mr. Bullfrog’s suit is 
green with a yellow stomach, Little Frog’s 
is brown with a yellow stomach, and the 
Other Frogs’ are lighter brown with yellow 
stomachs. Pad the top of each cap 
(above the child’s forehead) to represent 
the frog’s eyes. Make mittens and stock- 
ings with long webbed fingers and feet, 
out of sateen stuffed with cotton, 

To make the turtle’s costume, use 
heavy cardboard cut in the shape of a 
turtle shell, and paint it appropriately. 
Fasten this to the child’s back. 

For the birds’ costumes, use heavy card- 
board cut in the shape of a bird’s wings, 
and covered with crepe paper cut like 
feathers. The breast is of cardboard 
covered with crepe paper of a different 
color. The cap should have a long card- 
board visor in the shape of a bill. 


SETTING 


The setting, a rocky bank behind a blue 
pool, should create an impression rather 
than picture the actual scene. To suggest 
an autumn scene, and later, spring, place 
a very large drawing against a plain back- 
drop. In front of this, have a platform 
two feet high, to represent the bank. The 
rocks on the bank are boxes covered with 
burlap. To suggest the blue pool, use a 
long piece of fiberboard nearly the same 
height as the platform, covered with 
bright blue crepe paper. This should be 
placed a few feet in front of the platform, 
leaving room for the actors to crouch 
behind it, giving the impression of com- 
ing out of the pool, and climbing on the 
bank. Build the fiberboard so that it 
will stand alone, in a slanting position, 


Timi 


Scene I—A day in autumn. 
Scene I1,—Later in autumn. 
Scene I11.—Spring. 
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CHARACTERS 


CARLOTTA 
MANUELA 
DOLORES 
JUANITA 
QUEEN ISABELLA 

MARQUESA DE MOYA—A lady in waiting. 
PRINCE JUAN 

PAGE BOY 

DON PEDRO—A friend of Columbus. 
MATEO—A servant. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


—Serving maids. 


SETTING 
Act I.—The sitting room of Queen 
Isabella of Spain. 
Act Il.—The home of Don Pedro. 


TIMI 


Act I.—Several months after Columbus 
had sailed on his first voyage of discovery. 
Act II.—Some days later. 





























Act I 


(Four serving maids are dusting the room.) 

CARLOTTA—I never dust this room without 
thinking of the day when the Queen was per- 
suaded to help Sehor Columbus! 

MANUELA—Nor I! Her Majesty sat there, 
in that chair, fingering a great rope of pearls, 
trying to decide what to do! 

poLores—lI'll never forget the way the 
Queen’s voice rang out when she said, “Go 
fetch the Genoese! He shall have his ships if 
I must sell my jewels!” 

Juanira—And all of us out in the hall with 
the door ajar, listening, because if Columbus 
went a voyaging, our men went, too! 

MANUELA—The Queen meant what she 
said that day. She sold the very necklace 
of pearls that she was wearing! 

CARLOTTA—It doesn’t seem possible that it 
has been more than seven months since they 
sailed away. There was my Martin with his 
mind set on going, and there was I, his wife, 
with my mind set on his staying home and 
earning an honest penny on dry land. What 


good is gold, if you and it are at the bottom 


of the sea? 

OTHERS—Aye! 

CARLOTTA (shrugging)—But that admiral 
from Genoa, that Sefor Columbus, gave 
them four months’ pay in advance, and that 
satisfied Martin! He was off and away! 

yuanita (darkly)—He was off, all right! 
But mark my words, we'll never see them 
again, the lot of them! 

DOLORES—Juanita, do not say such things! 
You wring my heart! Ah, why did my poor 
Sancho have to go? Never will I forget him, 
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The Return of Christopher Columbus 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
DOROTHY REINHARD 


standing at the helm of the “Santa Maria” as 
they sailed out of the harbor, looking back at 
me as long as he could see me! (She sighs.) 

CARLOTTA—Since it was midnight, and black 
as soot, that wasn’t very long! And Sancho 
being Sancho, it wouldn't have been long any- 
way! You are well rid of that rascal, Dolores, 
if he doesn’t come back! 

DOLORES (wee ping )—How can you say that, 
Carlotta? How can you, when those brave 
men have doubtless, by now, sailed right over 
the edge of the earth, and off into space? Oh, 
how I long to see my poor Sancho again! 

MANUELA (swiffling)—And I! What would 
I not give to see my son, Pepe, once more! 
I told him he was too young to sail as cabin 
boy, but no, he would go! 

JUANITA—The sea is in their blood. Prom- 
ise them gold and they'll go anywhere! 

CARLOTTA (practically)—That’s the truth! 
Yet if our men don’t go exploring the seas, we 
will have no commerce, and the power of our 
realm will soon decline. 

MANUELA—We must not stand idly chat- 
ting. We have other rooms to dust. Come, 
before the Queen catches us here! 

potores—Hurry! I think she is approach- 
ing. I hear voices! 

CARLOTTA—I ll wager they are discussing 
the voyage of Columbus, also. 

(Queen Isabella, the Marquesa de Moya, and 
Prince Juan enter, followed by Page Boy. 
The serving maids curtsy low, stand at one 
side as they pass, and then hurry out.) 

QUEEN ISABELLA—I tell you, Juan, I would 
gladly give this necklace, though it is all that 
remains of my jewels, if only I could know the 
fate of Admiral Columbus and his three ships. 

PRINCE JUAN—Oh, Madame, my mother, 
you talk of nothing else! Do not fret so! 


QUEEN ISABELLA—But week after week 
passes, and we hear not a word! 

MARQUESA DE MOYA—We shall, and soon, I 
am sure, Your Majesty. 

QUEEN ISABELLA—I wish | were sure! At 
the time, I thought I was doing a fine thing in 
furnishing Columbus with the money for his 
voyage, but now I do not know! If those 
brave men are drowned in the sea, it is I who 
sent them to their death! (She raises locked 
hands to her forehead, pacing up and down.) 

MARQUESA DE MOYA—Madame, do not think 
that! You did not force them to sail. 

PRINCE JUAN—Nay, they were eager to go! 
A wild lot! And the Admiral the wildest! He 
has bells ringing in his head! (Taps forehead 
significantly.) 

(Bells are heard off stage.) 

QUEEN ISABELLA (raising her head cagerl) 
to listen) —Bells! Bells! 

MARQUESA DE MOYA (joyously)—Bells! All 
the bells in town are pealing! Listen! Oh, 
Your Majesty, it can mean but one thing! 
Columbus has returned! 

PRINCE JUAN—Perhaps I spoke hastily. 

QUEEN ISABELLA—Oh, the King must hear 
of this, at once! He, too, has scoffed at my 
faith in the Genoese! Quickly, Page (beck- 
oning Page Boy), go search out the King, and 
bear him these tidings: Admiral Christopher 
Columbus has returned! 

(Page Boy goes out, and curtain closes.) 


Act Il 


(Don Pedro is sleeping in a chair as a knock 
is heard.) 

DON PEDRO (springing up)—Eh, I must 
have dozed off. Was that a knock? (The 
knock sounds again.) It was! Where is that 
lazy servant of mine? (Continued on page 66) 
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The Americans Remember England 


A COUNTRY DANCE WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Jen-ni-fer Jane with Jack. All bow, bal- ance, and swing. A  danc-ing tune is al-ways mer-ry. So 
. come, now, ca- per and sing, With 
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fol - de - rol and down-a-der-ry. It’s back and forth in sets of four. Give your part-ner a  smil - ing glance 


Back and forth, a- round once more.What so gay as an Eng - lish dance? Then 


’ . 
This is the second in a series of scores with typical American themes. T.B., tuned time bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., 
tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; S$ indicates shake. Cymbals may play drum part. The pupils’ parts are written in 74 time for ease in reading. 
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Minute Dramatizations 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


REBECCA RICE 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Abbott Street School, 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


* 


® CHILDREN love to dramatize. More than 

half of their play is pretending, and it is 

the wise primary teacher who brings this love 
of make-believe into the schoolroom. 

To far too many teachers dramatization 

means putting on a formal play with costumes, 

That is 


very well once a year, perhaps, for it is excel 


scenery, and innumerable rehearsals. 


lent for children to have dramatic experience; 
but this article concerns itself with spontane- 
ous minute presentations, which are good for 
Friday afternoons or in correlation with safe- 
ty, health, thrift, or history teaching, to say 
nothing of offering practice in oral English. 

Let's see what happens as a result of a dis- 
cussion on safety. The topic is “Safety in the 
Home,” and the children have been telling 
stories of accidents in their own homes, or of 
accidents that they have read about. One child 
tells of what happened when an electric iron 
was left on and forgotten. 

“That would make an interesting play,” the 
teacher says. “Would you like to choose some 
characters to act in it?” 

The child chooses several classmates, and the 
little group retires to a corner of the school- 
room for a conference. While this is going on, 
other stories are told, and new groups are start- 
ed. A little later, three or four spontaneous 
dramatizations are presented, to the enjoyment 
of the class and the players alike. 

Spontaneous dramatization can be used ef- 
fectively to interest children in reading good 
books. The members of one class, working in 
little groups, dramatized scenes from favorite 
books, which they practiced secretly. The chil- 
dren discussed the book, suggesting parts that 
lent themselves to dramatization. They se- 
lected the scene to be used, chose their cast, 
coached their play, and costumed and present- 
ed it. They did not announce the title of the 
book, but left that to be guessed by the class. 

This type of work is likely to be crude, but 
that does not matter. Spontaneous dramatiza- 
tion aids a child to gain poise and the ability to 
talk easily before people in an audience situa- 
tion. It gives the shy, inhibited child a chance 
to get out of himself into an entirely different 
personality. This is one of the most important 
factors of all, for it is sheer joy for most chil- 
dren to be “in” something. I have seen shut- 
up personalities blossom out under the sunshine 
of approval. I have seen aggressive pupils so 
taken up with planning and carrying out a 
play that they quite forgot the naughtiness 
that also brought them into the limelight. 

Anthony was a child who appeared to be 
aware of what the class was doing only about 
half the time. He often came back to class 
with a start on being called upon to recite, not 
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knowing what the lesson was about, or having 
any idea of what was going on. He had never 
had a part in any activity in all the six years 
he had spent in the first four grades of school. 
In one of these short dramatizations he was 
given the part of an Indian, and had one sen- 
tence to say. After the play was over, he said 
to me, “I never was in a play before. I was 
shaking in my boots until my part was over, 
but it was lots of fun,” 

Another boy was one of the kind that tries 
to tell everyone what to do and how to do it. 
He was always bidding for attention and get- 
He was put in 
charge of one of these dramatic groups, and 
was so busy with it that his desire to be the 
center of attention was superseded by the de- 


ting it one way or another. 


sire to have his group present the best playlet. 
Curiously enough, he did not have a leading 
part in that dramatization. His energies were 
spent on getting the most out of the others in 
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his group and in presenting them to their 
greatest advantage. From that time on he be- 
came one of the leaders in the school, and a 
leader for good. He had tasted the joys of 
success, 

Nancy was an extremely shy little girl. For 
the first month in the new room she never 
spoke unless she was spoken to, and looked 
frightened when she was asked to recite. 

In a Christmas play, she was given the part 
of a girl who wanted a doll but received 
boxing gloves instead, and so took the oppor- 
tunity of getting even with a boy who had 
been teasing her. Nancy played the part with 
unexpected spirit and thoroughly enjoyed 
sparring with the biggest boy in the room. 
He, with a nice sense of humor, enjoyed it too, 
and the class was almost unanimous in voting 
that the funniest part of the play. It gave 
Nancy new standing in the room, and seemed 
to release a new power to join in, and be part 
of, the group. 

Dramatization, both formal and informal, 
has very real value. Do not expect perfection, 
but do not be afraid to experiment. Often 
the results will be much better than you 
dreamed they could be. 

The play found at the bottom of this page is 
a dramatization presented after a few minutes 
of conference, and taken down by the teacher. 
The properties consisted of a table, a toy iron, 
three schoolroom chairs, and a dress from the 
costume drawer. 


a” 


THE COST OF CARELESSNESS 


CHARACTERS 


MARY ALACGI BOB 


SETTING 


Kitchen of Mary’s home (one side of the 
schoolroom). Veranda of Mary’s home (other 
side of the schoolroom). 

THe Pray 

(Mary is ironing aud talking to herself.) 

MAKY—I must get this dress ironed, if I am 
to wear it to the party. (Séarfs to iron, There 
is a knock at the door.) Oh, dear! 


iron on dress and goes to the door.) 


(Leaves 


aALiceE-——Good morning, Mary. 
MARY—lI am glad to see you. Let’s sit here 
(All are 


on the veranda where it is cool. 


seated.) 
posp—Did you hear about the fire last night? 
MARY—What happened? 


ALice——It was Arlene's new house. 





Bnos—She spilled some matches on the floor 
and didn’t take the time to pick them all up. 

atice—And then her little brother found 
one and lighted it. 

pob—He was playing near a wastepaper bas- 
ket and tossed the match into it. 

MARY—It was really Arlene’s fault. I don’t 
see how people can be so careless. 

ALICE (sviffing)—I smell smoke. 

MARY—So do |. The people next door have 
an incinerator, 

BoB—Something is burning, but it seems to 
be in the house. 

MAKY—My iron! (Ruus into the kitchen 
and picks up iron.) Look! My dress is ruined! 

ALIceE—What a shame! It’s your new dress. 

MARKY—I was going to wear it to the party. 

BboB—You should have put the iron on the 
holder, and pulled out the plug when you 
stopped ironing. 

MARY—I know it. 
have been so careless, 


I don’t see how I could 
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HOW SCIENCE HELPS INDUSTRY _ 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
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A scientist serves the world from his laboratory through 
tireless experimentation and endless research. wing Galloway 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


Each of our Illustrated Units this year, whether in the field of science 
or of social studies, will emphasize some aspect of democratic living. 
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@ DYES from coal, a steering wheel from soybeans, cloth of 

glass, and a legion of other accomplishments that seem al- 
most magical are mere commonplaces to modern youth. These 
are the results of scientific research and experimentation. An 
intelligent understanding of our changing world is essential. A 
scientific attitude toward it is one of the requirements for suc- 
cessful living. Scientific progress can continue only through 
the wise education of those who will be tomorrow’s citizens. 
This unit is designed to contribute to these understandings. 


PLATE I (48) 








OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 


FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ A UNIT on the relationship of science 

to industry is obviously an important 
one if children are to realize how func- 
tional science is. Science influences the lives 
of people continually and on every side. 
More steps must be taken to help children 
see that science is not static, that it results 
in the constant improvement of the neces- 
sities and luxuries of life, that it functions 
to make life safer, and that there is evi- 
dence of it everywhere around us. 

The study of this unit should involve 
many firsthand experiences with manu- 
facturing processes, with modern scientific 
procedures, and with currently important 
discoveries. If possible, visit a manufactur- 
ing plant, try to observe an experimenting 
scientist at work, and collect magazine and 
newspaper reports of scientific discoveries. 
Such experiences add meaning to the im- 
portant ideas developed in the unit. In- 
dividuals or groups may report on specific 
processes and discoveries, using pictorial 
material. The unit may be enriched 
through the use of the free material sent 
out by various commercial organizations. 

Obviously this unit can only suggest 
general content and procedure. There are 
many aspects that may be developed ac- 
cording to children’s interests, material 
available, teacher’s background, and so on. 

Upper-grade girls and boys should study 
all of the material given for the primary 
and middle grades. Middle-grade children 
need the primary-grade material as a back- 
ground, This ensures a more thorough 
comprehension of the important meanings. 

As in the other units in science, the 
teacher should direct the attention of the 
pupils toward the understanding of impor- 
tant meanings such as those listed on this 
page. In an attempt to evaluate results, 
the teacher should try to ascertain the 
pupils’ comprehension of the concepts out- 
lined here and to find out how near they 
have come to the following objectives. 

The teacher will do well to keep the ob- 
jectives in mind, since, if they are carefully 
considered, they will greatly influence the 
teaching method. 


Objectives 


1. To satisfy the child’s curiosity and 
to broaden his interest in his environment. 

2. To give knowledge through an un- 
derstanding of the principles and general- 
izations contained in the material. 

3. To introduce the pupils to the use of 
scientific methods in solving problems. 

4. To show pupils the importance of sci- 
entific discoveries. 

§. To help pupils understand the impor- 
tance of the materials of the world. 


PLATE Il (46) 


For Primary Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. What raw materials are most impor- 
tant in your state? 

2. What materials are mined from the 
earth? 

3. How is wood made into paper? 

4. Why is or is not your state important 
in manufacturing? 

5. How is glass made? 

B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. We use a large variety of materials 
every day. 

2. We use some of these materials just 
as they come from the earth; others go 
through considerable change before they 
are used. 

3. Machines are of great importance in 
the manufacturing processes. 

4. A variety of circumstances are re- 
sponsible for the location of a factory. 


For Middle Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. Why is a scientific way of looking at 
things very important? 

2. How is a knowledge of bacteria im- 
portant in food and clothing industries? 

3. Why is a knowledge of the human 
body important in food manufacturing? 

4. Why is the Pure Food and Drug Act 
important? 
B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Scientists work carefully and accu- 
rately. 

2. The discoveries of scientists are very 
important to us. 

3. Scientists can analyze things to see 
what they are made of. 

4. Man has improved living things. 


For Upper Grades 


‘A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 


1. How are houses air-conditioned? 

2. How are some of our common build- 
ing materials made? 

3. What are some of the important 
scientific discoveries of the past year? 

4. Who are some of the most successful 
living inventors? 
B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Chemical changes alter the important 
characteristics of materials. 

2. Scientific discoveries and inventions 
are very important to us, 

3. Important discoveries are continually 
being made in many branches of science. 

4. Scientific instruments are important 
in many ways. 


Bibliography 
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Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; and others: 
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and Science Readers, Book III (Macmillan). 
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Aitchison, Alison E.; and Uttley, Marguerite: 
North America by Plane and Train (Bobbs- 
Merrill). 

Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; Blough, Glenn O.; 
and Melrose, Mary: Discovering Our 
World, Book II (Scott Foresman). 

Book of Knowledge Reprints: “How Cotton 
Becomes Cloth,” “Wool and Its Story,” 
“How We Get Linen” (Grolier). 

McConnell, Wallace R.: Living in the Ameri- 
cas (Rand McNally). 

Smith, Joseph Russell: Human Use Geogra- 
phy, Books 1 and 2 (Winston). 
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For Upper Grades 


Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; and others: Science 
Problems, Books I and III (Scott Foresman). 

The Modern World at Work: “Electricity,” 
No. 1; “Standards,” No. 2; “Automobiles,” 
No. 5 (U.S. Government Printing Office). 

The National Geographic Magazine, Novem- 
ber 1939. “Chemists Make a New World”; 
“From Nature’s Hidden Building Blocks.” 
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For the Teacher 


Deming, Frank R.; and Nerden, J. T.: Science 
in the World of Work, Vol. 11 (McGraw- 
Hill). 
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(Owen). Cotton, No. 55; Electricity, No. 
54; Fire and Fuel, No. 49; Grains, No. 56; 
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ture of His Physical Universe (Ginn). 

Sadtler, Samuel S.: Chemistry of Familiar 
Things (Lippincott). 

Science Guide for Elementary Schools (State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia). September 1935, “Man’s Tools.” 
November 1935, “How the Energy of Na- 
ture Has Been Harnessed for Man’s Use.” 

Science Instruction in Elementary and High 
School Grades, Publications of the Labora- 
tory Schools, No. 7, September 1939 (Uni- 
versity of Chicago). 

Teacher's Outline for a Unit of Work on 
Wheat and Flour (Wheat and Flour Insti- 
tute, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago). A 
copy free to teachers. 
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Teaching of Science in the High School 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University). Lists free materials. 
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This popcorn is kept clean and What can you learn about the plant 
fresh in a transparent paper bag. experiments of Burbank? fwing Galloway 
Scientific research is 
j an aid in improving 
1 foods. Here men are 
experimenting to de- 
termine the presence 
in cereals of certain 
elements in vitamin B. 
? 
; 
Do you know why frosted foods do not spoil 
P ° J. C. Allen, from Ewing Gallowa even though they are kept for a long time? 
A state fair is one place to see ; ‘ , 
4 prize livestock that have been 
, produced by selective breeding. 
One step in canning peas is shown 
here. On what branches of science 
do the canning industries depend? 
, 
’ 
j 
) 
| 
\ 
j 
l 
, Your refrigerator is an example of the way science helps 
you to have proper food. Find other examples in your home. 
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WHERE DO THE THINGS WE NEED COME FROM? 


For Primary Grades 


WHAT THINGS DO WE GET FROM THE EARTH? 


1. What kinds of things do we use in 
our homes? 
2. How are these things valuable to us? 


Did you ever think how many different 
kinds of things you use every day? Suppose 
you think about the things in your house. 
Look in your kitchen. Look upstairs. Look 
in every room and in your basement. 

The first useful thing you will probably 
think about is the furniture—tables, chairs, 
beds, and all of the other things. Most of 
them are made of wood. Then you may 
think of the things in your kitchen. The 
pots and pans may be made of aluminum, 
iron, copper, or other metals. Next you 
may think of the glass windows and of the 
glass mirrors. That may make you wonder 
what a mirror is made of. Sand and other 
materials are used to make the glass. Mer- 
cury and silver are used as a coating on the 
back of a piece of glass to make a mirror. 

If you go down to your basement you 
will remember. about the fuel that keeps 
your house warm. It may be coal, or oil, 
or wood, or gas. The furnace is made of 
iron. Asbestos is probably used in parts of 
the furnace. 

By this time you may be hungry and you 
will think of good things toeat—vegetables, 
fruits, bread, cocoa, and candy. You can 
think of many more kinds of foods. 

When you were looking for things per- 
haps you didn’t notice a very small piece of 
wire in the electric-light bulb. It is a metal 
called ¢ungsten. You probably didn’t think 
of the paints and varnishes that are used 
in your house, or of the silver that is in the 
knives and forks, or of the paper in the 
books and magazines, or of the graphite in 
the pencils, or of a lot of other things. 

Where do they all come from? They 
come from the earth. A few of them, like 
coal or gas, we use just about as they come 
out of the ground. Some foods we may 
eat raw, just as they come from the earth, 
or we may cook them. Some other foods, 
like sugar and flour, have to be changed 
before we can use them. They are made 
usable in factories. Factories manufacture 
many of the things we need. The materials 
which the factories use come from the 
ground, But many of them are not very 
useful in that form. They must be manu- 
factured into useful things. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out which materials inside your 
house come from your own state. 

2. Find out how some of these things are 
mined and where they are mined. 

3. Try to discover where the graphite in 
your pencil comes from. 


PLATE IV (48) 


WHAT THINGS ARE MANUFACTURED? 


1. What things are made from wood? 
2. What do we manufacture from sand? 
from iron? 


In factories like those shown on the pic- 
ture pages, many of our most useful things 
are manufactured. 

Wood is made into paper, into furniture, 
into boxes, farm machinery, pencils, and 
hundreds of other useful things. Sand from 
the earth is put with other material and 
made into glass for windows, dishes, light 
bulbs, and so on. Iron from the earth is 
made into automobiles, machinery, stoves, 
furniture, and so many things that we 
could go on naming them for a long time. 

Factories make our clothing. Wool is 
made into thread, then into cloth, and then 
into suits, coats, and dresses. Silk is made 
into thread, cloth, and clothing. Leather 
is made into shoes and boots. Rubber is 
made into overshoes and raincoats, 

Much of our food is manufactured in 
factories. Sugar beets and sugar cane are 
changed into sugar. Grains are changed in- 
to breakfast foods, Candies are made, soup 
is made, spaghetti is made, and so on. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a list of ten of the most impor- 
tant manufactured things in your house. 

2. Try to find out how they are manu- 
factured. 

3. Try to find out where they are manu- 
tactured. 

4. Try to visit a factory. 


+ 


HOW DO MACHINES HELP US 
IN MANUFACTURING? 


1. What different kinds of things can 
machines do? 
2. Why are machines important to us? 


A long time ago there were no factories 
like those you have been reading about. 
People did not have all of the useful things 
we now have. For a long, long time people 
made their own things at home. Then one 
man began to make some things for his 
neighbors, and his neighbors made other 
things for him. But in those days things 
were all made by hand. It took a long time 
to make a pair of shoes or a piece of furni- 
ture. More and more things were needed. 
Men began to think of easier ways to make 
things. They began to make machines. 

Today we couldn’t get along without 
machines. Look at the picture pages again, 
and you will see some of the things that 


machines do for us. They also dig things 
out of the ground and bring them to our 
factories. They melt things, cut things, pol- 
ish things, make them into different shapes, 
twist them, and do all sorts of other work 
for us. 

If you can visit a shoe factory you may 
be surprised to see how machines cut leath- 
er, sew it, smooth it, make it into shapes, 
glue it, and even put the strings into the 
shoes, 

Much of the paper in books and maga- 
zines is made from wood by machines. 
Machines make the ink used for printing 
them. Machines do the printing too. 


Things to do— 

1. Try to find out how paper and ink 
are made. 

2. Find pictures that show how some 
common product is manufactured. 

3. Read more about how factories began 
in America. 
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WHERE ARE THE FACTORIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES? 


1. Why are factories located as they are? 
2. What are some of the things factories 
must have? 


There are factories in many different 
parts of the United States. Perhaps there 
is a factory near your school. Many of the 
smaller towns in the United States have 
factories, but the majority of the factories 
are in large cities. 

The automobile you ride in probably 
came from a factory in a large city like 
Detroit. The tires may have come from 
Akron, Ohio. Perhaps your furniture was 
made in Grand Rapids, Michigan, or in 
Buffalo, New York, or in some other large 
manufacturing city. 

Why do you think certain states do more 
manufacturing than other states? There 
are many reasons. Coal and other fuels are 
necessary for many kinds of manufactur- 
ing. Usually the states that have the fuel 
necessary for power to run machines are 
the states that do the most manufacturing. 
Many states have water power that makes 
electricity to run machines. 

Of course you cannot manufacture 
something out of nothing; you must get 
material from the earth to use. Many of 
these states have the material near at hand 
out of which things can be made. Forests 
give some of the material for making 
furniture; iron mines give some of the ma- 
terial for making automobiles. There are 
often other reasons for the location of a 
factory. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out some of the products that 
are manufacured in your state. 

2. Try to find out where your furniture, 
automobile, clock, radio, and piano were 
manufactured. 
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Copper ran rw Courtesy, U. S. Bureau of Mines 
the teakettle at 
i left came from 
a mine like that 
pictured above, 





SCIENCE CONVERTS 


| po (Materia I. 
INTO THINGS WE NEED iio aS 


up by Ceylonese girls like these natives of Colombo. 
What other raw materials are used in your pencils? 





bwing Galloway 





. 
Ewing Galloway Courtesy, U. S. Bureau of Mines P ey ‘ 





From the silver mine (right) and the sand 
refining plant (below), came the raw mate- f 
rials to make this spoon and glassware. 





( ourtesy, U.S. Bureau of Mines hwing Galloway 





Courtesy, U. 5. Bureau of Mines 





For the furnace and air-conditioning unit at the 
right, iron and asbestos were required. An iron 
mine is shown above, an asbestos mine at left. 
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SCIENCE HELPS FOOD AND CLOTHING INDUSTRIES 
For Middle Grades 


HOW IS CLOTHING MATERIAL DISCOVERED? 


1. How do scientists work? 
2. From where does our clothing come? 


Perhaps you never thought about it, but 
scientists are a very great help to all of 
us. They help us every day. Scientists 
are the ones who usually think of ways to 
make the things we need. 

Our clothing is made of silk or wool or 
linen or cotton, or perhaps even of wood. 
The silk, if it is real silk, was made by a 
silkworm, that is, the silk fiber was. This 
fiber once formed a cocoon for the silk- 
worm. Someone thought about the idea of 
making the silk fibers into thread and that 
into cloth. Someone had to find a way to 
get the silk fiber from the cocoon; then 
a way to make it into cloth; and then a 
way to dye the cioth. Someone had to 
find a way to raise silkworms easily and to 
keep them healthy. The ones who found 
out these things were scientists. 

This is the way scientists work. They 
havea problem to solve. They think about 
the problem and think of several ways to 
solve it. Then they choose one of the ways 
—the one that they think is best—and try 
it out. If it doesn’t work, they try anoth- 
er. We call this trying out experimenting. 

By experimenting, scientists have learned 
how to take the silk and wool from animals 
and make it into cloth, and how to use the 
flax and cotton plants to supply linen and 
cotton cloth. They have found out how to 
manufacture dyes to color the cloth and to 
make it more attractive. Many of the beau- 
tiful dyes which we use now are made from 
soft coal. They are called coal-tar dyes. 

Scientists have learned several new ways 
of making cloth. Rayon is an artificial silk 
that is made from wood; or rather from 
cellulose, which comes from trees and other 
plants. A moisture-proof cloth is being 
made from spun glass. A woollike fabric is 
manufactured from casein, which is a part 
of milk. Scientists have recently learned to 
make a textile, called nylon, from certain 
materials in coal, air, and water. Every 
year new ways of making cloth are discov- 
ered, or improvements are made on those 
already discovered, through the experimen- 
tal work of scientists. 

Scientific experimentation led men to 
take the juice from rubber trees and make 
it into rubber. Scientists have even devel- 
oped ways of making artificial rubber and 
leather clothing. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a collection of different kinds 
of clothing materials, 

2. Find out more about nylon and other 
new textile products, 


PLATE VI (50) 


HOW DO SCIENTISTS HELP US 
GET PROPER FOOD? 


1. What kinds of things do scientists find 
out about food? 
2. How does this knowledge help us? 


On one of the picture pages is a view of 
scientists at work in a food laboratory. 
Notice how intent they are. 

For a long time scientists have been 
working to improve the foods we eat and 
to discover new kinds of foods. Scientists 
know that the things the body needs can 
be obtained only from food. They have 
learned how much of each kind of thing we 
need and so they have been able to tell us 
what we should eat. 

The body needs vitamins to grow and 
stay healthy. By experimenting, scientists 
have found out which foods will give us the 
proper amounts of the different vitamins. 
A kind of bread rich in vitamins and min- 
erals is now for sale in grocery stores, It 
is the result of recent experiments which 
scientists have made. 

It would take many books to tell of all 
the work which scientists have done to give 
us the kind of food we need. It would take 
still more books to describe what they have 
found out about how to cook foods and 
how to preserve them. 

Certain foods lose some of their food 
value if they are cooked in the usual way. 
Scientists have found this out. As a result 
of their experiments they can advise us 
whether to cook them in a more satisfac- 
tory way, or to eat them raw. 

We may have foods out of season now at 
reasonable prices because various ways of 
keeping foods fresh have been scientifically 
worked out. Perishable fruits, vegetables, 
and meats are transported long distances in 
refrigerator cars. Foods are kept in cold- 
storage plants. A recent development is 
frosted foods. They are kept at a very low 
temperature. When they are thawed out 


.they are served like fresh foods. 


As a result of experiments it has been 
found that electricity and gas can be used 
to cool things as well as to heat things, so 
we have refrigerators operated by electric- 
ity and gas. 

Scientists have improved our methods of 
canning foods. They have invented an in- 
expensive transparent paper to place over 
food to help keep it clean and fresh. They 
have also invented containers that help to 
keep food in good condition. 

Because scientists were able to take foods 
apart and discover what they were made 
of, they found that some of our foods were 
not pure. They found that manufacturers 
were putting artificial coloring into foods, 


and that they were putting cheap materials 
with expensive ones and selling the product 
at a higher price than it was worth. Sci- 
entists also found that manufacturers were 
putting harmful things into certain foods 
to keep them from spoiling. When some 
of these practices were made public, laws 
were passed to stop them. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out more about the improved 
kind of bread. (See Enriched Flour in the 
bibliography. ) 

2. Read more about the Pure Food Laws. 


° 


HOW ARE PLANTS AND ANIMALS IMPROVED? 


1. How are new plants and animals pro- 
duced? 


2. Who was Luther Burbank? 


Much of our food and clothing comes 
from plants or animals. If you have ever 
visited a state or county fair you have seen 
some of the plants and animals that farm- 
ers, gardeners, fruit growers, and stock 
raisers have brought to exhibit. You may 
have seen plants and animals that took 
prizes for being the best of their kind. 

Animals and plants have not always 
looked like these prize winners. Scientists 
know how to experiment to produce fine 
specimens which provide us with meat, 
vegetables, fruits, grains, eggs, cheese, but- 
ter, and many other kinds of foods. They 
have learned how to produce them by 
studying to see how plants and animals 
make more of their own kind. Then they 
try to produce plants and animals that will 
have the characteristics they want. 

By animal breeding, scientists have been 
able to produce chickens that lay more 
eggs, cows that produce richer milk and 
more of it, and sheep that grow better 
wool. They have been able to breed cattle 
that are especially suited for beef, and 
horses suited for doing heavy work. They 
have produced apple trees that grow better 
apples. They have even produced plants 
that can live in colder regions or that will 
blossom or bear fruit at a later or earlier 
time of the year than usual. 

Some of the most important new plants 
were grown by Luther Burbank in Cali- 
fornia. He developed the white blackber- 
ry, the Burbank potato, and the plumcot, 
as well as many different kinds of flowers. 

If you examine a late seed catalogue, you 
will discover some of the new kinds of 
fruits and vegetables that have been pro- 
duced recently. If you visit a stock farm 
or a fair, you will see some of the improved 
plants and animals. Compare them with 
the older ones, and you will see that man 
not only improves the manufacturing proc- 
esses; he also improves living things. 


Things to do— 
1. Visit a stock show to see the animals. 
2. Read more about Luther Burbank. 
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Yarn made from spun glass is a new Experts at the National Bu- i eats 


contribution of science. Ewing Galloway reau of Standards constantly These reels of rayon 
test and check machines and thread were made by 
fabrics to ensure uniformity. mixing chips of cel- 
lulose with acid and 
forcing the mixture 
through tiny holes. 
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A PRODUCT OF SCIENCE 








This picture shows one of the operations in 
making woolen yarn. How does science help? 
It is not so hard to imagine ee 
dyes being made from coal 
if you know what coal is. In making nylon, a molten mixture is 
poured on this casting wheel, solidified 
under water, chopped, and melted again. 





Do you know who discovered vulcanizing, the process that 
prepares rubber for use in making heels and other things? 
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SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS 
For Upper Grades 


HOW DO WE USE THE WORK OF 
SCIENTISTS IN CONSTRUCTING BUILDINGS? 


1. How are modern houses different 
from the earliest houses? 
2. What is a chemical change? 


A long time ago building a house was 
quite a different job from building a house 
today. And the houses looked quite dif- 
ferent in those days from the way they do 
now. All the work had to be done by hand. 
Most of the materials were used just as they 
came from the earth. 

The discoveries of scientists have made 
possible great changes in our ways of build- 
ing homes. They have invented tools that 
make it possible for us to use materials that 
we could not use otherwise. They have ex- 
perimented and found out how to change 
things so that they will be more useful. 

Can you think of some of the tools that 
were used to build your house? Without 
the use of the tools in a sawmill you could 
not have had the smooth boards that were 
necessary for building your house. Many 
different machines carried the lumber to 
your house. Machines of all kinds were 
used to make the iron, glass, cement, plas- 
ter, and other materials. Machines were 
used to dig the basement. You could make 
a very long list of tools used in the con- 
struction of your house. 

The paper on the walls of your house is 
made from wood; the plaster is made from 
lime; the window glass, from sand. All of 
these things come from the earth. Does it 
seem strange to you that glass can be made 
from sand? It can, because scientists have 
learned how to change the sand into glass. 
Sand is mixed with other materials and 
heated very hot. The mixture then changes 
into glass. 

This kind of change is called a chemical 
change. Such a change occurs when the 
characteristics of the materials are altered. 
Scientists have discovered how to bring 
about these changes, thereby giving us 
many new and useful products. 

A modern house is very comfortable. It 
has plenty of light and the right amount of 
heat. The furnace runs automatically. A 
thermostat with a clock regulates the tem- 
perature of the rooms. At night when less 
heat is needed it shuts the furnace off. 
Early in the morning it turns the furnace 
on again. If the house is air-conditioned, 
the rooms inside will not get too warm, no 
matter how hot the day is out-of-doors. 

Electricity is used to light the house at 
night. It is used to keep food cold, to cook 
food, to heat water, and for many other 
things. You can probably make a long list 
of electrically operated home equipment. 


PLATE VIII (S2) 


Modern factories, like modern houses, 
have also been improved. ‘They have good 
lighting, good ventilation, and many other 
features which the work of scientists has 
made possible. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out more about the importance 
of chemical change. 

2. Examine a thermostat to find out how 
it works, 

3. Collect pictures of modern houses and 
compare them with pictures of houses built 
a hundred years ago. 


e 


WHAT RECENT DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS 
ARE OUTSTANDING? 


1. Why are new discoveries and inven- 
tions important to us? 

2. What are some of the ditferent kinds 
of new discoveries? 


It is difficult to pick out the most out- 
standing discoveries and inventions because 
there are so many important ones. Every 
year there are new discoveries about plants 
and animals, about stars, about new mate- 
rials for clothing, and about almost any- 
thing one could mention. 

Almost always it is true that no one man 
should receive all of the credit for an im- 
portant discovery. He usually makes use 
of the information that other scientists 
have found out to be true, combining and 
converting their ideas to suit his purpose. 

Many new and important inventions in 
the field of aeronautics are being made. 
New laboratories are being built to study 
ways of improving flying and making it 
safer. Airplanes are being constructed 
which can fly farther, higher, and faster 
than ever before. Experiments are being 
made to find new materials from which to 
build airplanes and to find newer and bet- 
ter ways of controlling their flight. 

Scientists are working to find new sources 
of energy from atoms. They are working 
to perfect television and to make it more 
available. Many new inventions in the field 
of radio are being made every year. 

New and more accurate methods for 
forecasting weather are being perfected and 
ways for forecasting weather over a longer 
period of time are being attempted. 

It would be easy to make a very long list 
of important discoveries and inventions, It 
would be hard to decide which ones were 
most outstanding. Some are important be- 
cause they help in case of illness, some be- 
cause they make work easier, some because 
they help us travel more comfortably, and 
some because they help us live more safely. 


Things to do— 

1. Look in newspapers and magazines to 
find interesting accounts of new inventions 
and discoveries. 

2. Talk to a dentist or a doctor to find 
out some of the new discoveries made in 
their professions. 


. 


HOW ARE SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTS IMPORTANT TO US? 


1. What are some of the important sci- 
entific instruments? 
2. Why are they so necessary? 


The work of scientists that you have 
been reading about would have been im- 
possible without the help of many different 
kinds of tools and instruments. ‘These, too, 
are the result of the work of scientists, 

You yourself make use of some of the 
instruments which scientists have invented. 
A thermometer tells you the temperature 
of the room. The thermometers which sci- 
entists use in their work are much more ac- 
curate than the one you use. 

Without the use of the microscope many 
scientists could not make progress in their 
work. Doctors and other medical scientists 
use them. They are used in factories, in 
laboratories, and any place where it is nec- 
essary to examine something more carefully 
than is possible with the unaided eye. 

It is often necessary to weigh things very 
accurately. For this purpose scientists use 
a scale called an analytical balance which is 
so accurate that it could weigh the ink used 
in printing this sentence. 

Doctors use many other instruments be- 
sides the microscope. They use the X ray, 
the s/ethoscope, instruments that test the 
pressure of the blood, instruments that test 
hearing, and many, many others. 

Scientists often invent machines that 
will help them solve some special problem. 
Sometimes they build very large pieces of 
apparatus. If they are trying to make some 
kind of new product, the apparatus may 
have to be changed several times before it 
finally works. Then they may put up a 
factory and build the apparatus on a large 
scale. If you visit a factory you will see 
equipment that was invented in this way. 

Inventions include machines to tell how 
strong different materials are, how much 
wear they can stand, how far they will 
stretch without breaking, what water and 
other liquids will do to them, and many 
other things. With testing machines like 
these it is possible to determine just how 
satisfactory a’material will be for a certain 
purpose; for example, how many pounds 
an iron cable will hold before it will break, 
how long it will take a leather shoe sole to 
wear out, and so on, 


Things to do— 
1. Find out how a thermometer works. 
2. Find pictures of different kinds of 
scientific instruments, 
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A dentist’s work is aided by an X-ray machine 
(left). In what ways are thermometers useful? 
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The profilometer (left), which detects irregularities 1000 times ee 
finer than a hair, is used in the automobile industry. In a tele- 
vision control room (above) there are many scientific instruments. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
THE UNIT 


For Primary Grades 


ILLUSTRATING WHat You Have LEARNED 


Pictures, exhibits, or any other forms of 
visual expression are often highly desirable 
in helping children to understand more 
thoroughly the material which they have 
studied. Such visual expression should, of 
course, have a central idea or ideas to ex- 
press, for example, the basic concepts that 
the class has been considering. 

More effective resuits can be obtained if 
the activities are planned by the pupils and 
teacher co-operatively. Children naturally 
like to see their own ideas carried out, but 
they need guidance on the part of the 
teacher. For various reasons, some of their 
ideas will not be useful. These can be dis- 
carded or altered by the class in a co- 
operative planning session. Sometimes it 
may seem advisable to let children attempt 
to carry out a plan which the teacher rec- 
ognizes as an impossible one. It lets the 
children see the importance of careful 
planning and thinking. 

In illustrating the concepts of this unit 
on the primary level, the children may 
carry out such activities as the following 
and assemble them in an exhibit. 

1. Collect materials which we use just 
as they come from the earth. 

2. Collect materials that are used in con- 
structing a building, for example, your 
own school. 

3. Find pictures showing machines doing 
different kinds of work. Tell what each 
machine is doing. 

4. From a mail-order catalogue cut pic- 
tures of manufactured articles. Mount 
them on poster paper to show the variety 
of things which science helps us to have 
today. 

§. Make an exhibit of raw materials to- 
gether with the finished products into 
which science has made them. 


For Middle Grades 


MAKING INDIVIDUAL INVESTIGATIONS 


It is important that children develop 
techniques for making individual investi- 
gations into things that especially interest 
them. Sharing the results of each investi- 
gation with others is likewise important. 
Through such activity, if carefully direct- 
ed, children can become skillful in learning 
sources of information, locating specific 
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information, judging validity of informa- 
tion, organizing findings, and reporting 
information accurately and clearly. 

The material designated for the middle 
grades in this unit lends itself especially 
well to carrying out such an activity. The 
reporting will be more effective if children 
and teacher work out techniques for ob- 
taining information. The group should also 
set up criteria for judging the value of ma- 
terial, such as recency of copyright, au- 
thorship, and so on. Before the reports are 
given, the group should decide upon a 
standard for judging them. 

The following topics, taken from the 
material in the unit, are a few of the ap- 
propriate ones for a report. Pupils will 
suggest additional ones in which they are 
interested. 

Raising of silkworms. 

Manufacture of rayon. 

Discovery of nylon. 

Rubber industry. 

New enriched flour. 

Frosted foods. 

Preserving foods. 

Pure food laws. 

Important recent discoveries regard- 
ing food and clothing. 

10. Linen, cotton, and wool industries. 
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For Upper Grades 


SHOWING EFFECT OF SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERIES 


One important purpose for teaching the 
concepts of this unit is that pupils, along 
with the knowledge gained, may realize 
something of the research methods followed 
in attaining the knowledge and also the ef- 
fect of these scientific discoveries on our 
mode of living. An activity purporting to 
illuminate these ideas is a reasonable one at 
this upper-grade level. 

The teacher may originate such an activ- 
ity by giving the following two problems 
to the class. (1) How have the discoveries 
of scientists changed your way of living? 
(2) How have scientists made these impor- 
tant discoveries? The answers to the prob- 
lems entail a summary of the information 
gained in the unit. 


The microbalance is so 
delicate that it must 
rest on bed rock and be 
kept at a constant tem- 
perature. It can weigh 
a millionth of a pound. 


After a discussion of these two problems 
the teacher may ask, “How can we illus- 
trate or make a record of our findings?” 
The children may suggest making a series 
of illustrations contrasting the old and the 
new of the following: 

1. Methods of heating and ventilating 
homes and other buildings. 

2. Methods of transportation and com- 
munication. 

3. Ways of lighting houses and streets. 

4. Building materials. 

§. Ways of making use of forces—elec- 
tricity, steam, wind, and so on. 

6. Instruments for measuring, calculat- 
ing, and so on. 

Pupils may draw illustrations or cut 
them from old magazines. 


For All Grades 


CONSTRUCTING, EXPERIMENTING, AND 
UsinGc MATERIALS 


It is often impractical or impossible for 
all members of a group to work together 
on a large activity. Frequently individuals 
prefer to work alone. Individual work 
may, when encouraged and guided, result 
in important educational growth. Here is 
a partial list of possibilities for such activ- 
ities in connection with this unit. 

1. Build a model airplane and fly it. 

2. Make clay dishes, marbles, or other 
things if there is clay near your school. 

3. Make a-model showing a method of 
mining some raw material in your locality. 

4. Construct a model of some manufac- 
turing process indigenous to your commu- 
nity. 

5. Weave something from wool thread. 

6. Make models of some of the types of 
simple machines. 

7. Make a relief map of the United 
States and locate on it some of the impor- 
tant mines, manufacturing centers, forests, 
sources of power, and so on. 

8. Heat coal in a test tube and examine 
the product. 

9. Test foods for sugar, starch, and pro- 
tein. (Consult a general-biology text or a 
general-science text. ) 

10. Use a microscope. 
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PRIMARY PENMANSHIP 


JEAN DUSENBERRY 
M@ IT IS often quite difficult to make a first- 


grade writing lesson interesting, especially 
if you want to repeat the same lesson or the 
same material. The following plan has worked 
very well for me. 

At the beginning of each new lesson we dis- 
cuss the things we want to watch as we write, 
such as spacing and shape of letters. I check 
the mistakes on the first paper with a red pen- 
cil. The best papers are stamped with a rubber 
stamp. I am very careful to give only a few 
awards the first day, which causes the children 
to strive to do better the next day. 

Since the children use their first papers as a 
guide, there is much improvement the second 
and third days. The last day this lesson ma- 
terial is used, the papers showing the greatest 
improvement are chosen by the teacher with 
the help of the children. The children who win 
are awarded a simple badge made of colored art 
paper with a figure stamped on it, or a piece 
of figured oilcloth cut into a fancy design. 
The badge is pinned on the child, to be worn 
all that day and to be taken home at night. 
Symbols for the various holidays are used on 
the badges at the appropriate times. 


A CO-OPERATIVE PICTURE 


LENA M. BIXLER 


M THERE are few schoolroom enterprises 

which develop that valuable social trait, 
co-operation, so well as the making of a large 
picture. “We made it” instead of “I made it” 
is a great step in the social development of a 
young child. 

In a primary grade, one section of the black- 
board was covered with plain paper. The ho- 
rizon line was determined and marked. ‘The 
sky was made gray, and quantities of white 
chalk were used for the foreground. The 
children practiced the making of pine trees. 
When a child learned to make the branches, 
he was allowed to make a tree on the large pic- 
ture. The finished scene showed a pine forest. 
The children were proud of its decorative 
quality and of having helped make it. 
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PROBLEM SOLVING 


ETHEL JOHNSON 
M@ BEFORE children can improve in solving 
story problems in arithmetic, they must 
know where their failure lies. It is not suf- 
ficient for a teacher so mark the papers and 
record the grades. The child should examine 
his work and determine what is wrong. 

On the days that we work story problems, | 
read the answers to the children and have 
them check the ones that are incorrect. (We 
use pen and ink for marking papers which are 
written with a pencil, to make our checks show 
up better and also to guard against any possi- 
bility of cheating.) 

The children miss some problems because 
they read carelessly or make foolish mistakes in 
manipulating the numbers; others they miss 
because they do not know how to work them. 
We go over each problem to determine why it 
was missed, and mark them as follows: “R” 
‘F” for foolish mistakes, 
“K” for not knowing how to solve the prob- 


for careless reading, ‘ 


lems. 

The pupils can then sce that they miss most 
of the problems through carelessness. Many 
they worked incorrectly because they used the 
wrong method, and really could have worked 
most of them correctly if they had recalled 
previous lessons. Since they want to-eliminate 
errors due to their own carelessness, they try 
harder another time. 





To Club Contributors 





@ MANY teachers tell us that 

the suggestions on the pages 
of the Help-One-Another Club 
are invaluable. As you know, 
these short articles are written 
by teachers from their own ex- 
perience. Wouldn't you, too, 
like to submit practical teaching 
devices? 

We pay one dollar upon pub- 
lication for each article appear- 
ing in this department. An 
additional dollar is paid for each 
accompanying photograph that 
we publish. (Don’t forget to 
write your name and address on 


the back of each photograph. ) 
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The following rules should be 
observed in preparing the manu- 
scripts for the Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club. 

An article should not exceed 
300 words. 

Place your name and address 
in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of cach manuscript. 
(If you are a married woman, 
use your given name, not your 
husband’s. ) 

When you submit more than 
one article, use a separate sheet 
of paper for cach. 

If possible, articles should be 
typewritten, with double spacing. 


When a handwritten article is 
submitted, write plainly, on one 
side of the sheet only, leaving 
space between the lines. Plain 
white paper, 814” x 11”, is pre- 
ferred. 

It is not necessary to send a 
letter with an article. However, 
if you wish to do so, write on a 
separate sheet. 

Address mail for this depart- 
ment to Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club, THE INstrucTor, 
Dansville, N.Y. 

We do not return unavailable 
articles sent to the Teachers’ 
Hel p-One-Another Club. 
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A HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


IVY MacDONALD 


M@ I WAS always forgetting to emphasize 
important historical dates until the psy- 
chological moment had passed, so I let my 
sixth-grade social-studies group make me a 
historical calendar. We planned it together, 
and the children loved doing it. We used 
large squares of heavy brown wrapping paper, 
and on this paper wrote the dates in small 
squares. The dates were illustrated with little 
pictures, some hand drawn and some cut out. 
Besides being a valuable reminder, the search 
for dates and symbols taught the children 
more about the time and place of important 
events than I had ever been able to teach them. 


ROLL CALL 


SISTER M. PASCHALINE 


B® ROLL call is often a monotonous, tiresome 

part of regular school club meetings. 
Everyone already knows who is present. It 
should not, however, be omitted, as it is nec- 
essary to acquaint the pupils with the regular 
proceedings of a meeting. They will later on 
be participants at formal meetings where roll 
call is a necessity rather than a formality. 

To make the roll call interesting, we give 
out certain roll-call assignments. If the class 
is small, one assignment is sufficient. If it is 
large, a different assignment may be given to 
each row. 

We proceed as follows. The meeting is 
opened according to rule. When the secretary 
calls the name of a member, he responds with 
his assignment. Some assignments that proved 
very instructive as well as interesting were the 
following: the title of a poem with its 
author; songs with their composer; books with 
the author; birds, giving a sentence of descrip- 
tion or type of nest; an important fact in 
history; a current-events topic; book charac- 
ters; a national park; or mottoes. 

This type of roll call has proved to be very 
interesting and instructive. It has also im- 
proved the pupils’ speech, for clear enunciation 
is required. The officers, guided by the teach- 
er, decide what the assignments will be. Only 
worth-while assignments are given. Some 
assignments require reference work and study, 
and this also has educational value. 
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BORDER DESIGNS FROM AUTUMN LEAVES 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 
@ DESIGNS of maple, elm, or oak leaves make attrac- 


tive blackboard, window, or curtain decorations, 


notebook covers, or invitations. One color of crayon or 
chalk applied over another color produces a blended tone. 


MOTIVATED READING 


JOSEPHINE HAIR 


@ OUR seventh grade has a good collection 

of books for silent-reading periods, but I 
found that the children were surprisingly one- 
sided in their choices. One boy, for example, 
read historical books every day, one girl read 
nothing but poetry, while another girl became 
very unhappy if there were no humorous 
stories available. 

It was decided that at the end of each six- 
weeks’ period the children should hand in cards 
stating the chapters that they had read under 
each of the following topics: History, Travel, 
Science, Biography, Democracy, and Reading 
for Pleasure. 

The pupils took pride in making out the 
cards and planning their reading. Some would 
choose first the topic which they least liked. 
All of the children profited greatly from this 
procedure. 

This same group of children was asked to 
read one book pertaining to social studies dur- 
ing the semester, and write a report on the 
book. They were rather slow about handing 
in the reports, so a week before the final date, 
one pupil volunteered to draw cartoons on the 
bulletin board as daily reminders. These car- 
toons interested the children immensely, and 
helped to keep them “report conscious.” The 
results were very gratifying. 
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GEOGRAPHY SPELLING 


LOUISE STARLING SMITH 


M AFTER completing about two thirds of 
our geography work in the fourth grade, 
we took an imaginary trip across the United 
States. We passed rapidly from the Atlantic 
Coastal Plains to the Appalachian Mountains, 
the Central and Great Plains, the Rocky 
Mountains, the Pacific Coast, and back. 

When we had finished, one child suggested 
that we go back over the route and learn to 
name and spell all of the states and capitals. 
The class was pleased with this idea. 

We planned to make individual maps of our 
route on a yard of wrapping paper. We would 
start with the New England States, and master 
the spelling of the states and capitals. No one 
would be allowed to letter the states and capi- 
tals on his map until he could spell them. 

To help us with our work, we used a large 
outline map of the United States. As we stud- 
ied the states, we wrote in the name of each, 
and placed the capital correctly. Any other 
information that we found concerning a state 
was neatly written on a sheet of paper and fas- 
tened to the map with adhesive tape. 

Many interesting facts were learned in this 
way. The children especially enjoyed hearing 
about the work of Gutzon Borglum on Mount 
Rushmore, in South Dakota, and about Luther 
Burbank’s work in California. 


SAY IT WITH A BELL 


GERTRUDE S. BROWN 
@ A SHOPPING tour and fifty cents pro- 


vided a new approach to order and quiet 
work in my room. I bought a Chinese bell, 
and a small metal stick with which to tap it. 
When the pupils are noisy, | tap the bell—once 
for more quiet work and twice if a pupil or I 
wish to make an announcement to the class. 
The children respond quickly and the results 
are satisfactory to all. 


KEEP-CLEAN BADGES 


MARJORIE SCHERWITZKY 
M SOMETIMES a small reward will be 


enough incentive to spur children on in 
the effort to establish the habit of keeping 
clean. My pupils enjoyed a simple health 
badge that I made. 

On a piece of oak tag slightly larger than 
a fifty-cent piece I pasted red paper the same 
size. On a slightly smaller circle of white pa- 
per I typed “I Keep Clean,” and placed it over 
the red circle. Between the white and red pa- 
per I inserted a small piece of red ribbon. 
Through all the layers I inserted a paper fas- 
tener. On the back of the badge a small-sized 
safety pin was fastened 
with tape. 

At morning inspec- 
tion the children hav- 
ing clean face, neck, 
ears, hands, nails, and 
combed hair were giv- 
en a badge. All badges 
were removed at night 
and were collected by 
one of the pupils. 


PO 
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A PRIMARY WORD GAME 


LEOTA HALL 


@ IN MY several years of teaching I have 

found that my pupils enjoy this game. All 
of the children are seated in a circle except the 
one who is “it.”” He stands behind the chair of 
one child. When a word is flashed, these two 
children try to see who can say it correctly 
first. Whoever succeeds is “it,” and takes his 
place behind the next chair on the left. The 
game continues around the circle. 


SWEEPING SQUADS 


BETTY STEINBARGER 


BM OUR floor always looked very untidy after 

art period, so I thought of a quick clean- 
up plan. I have the pupils save the cardboard 
backs of their tablets during the year, and I 
keep a pile of them for the sweeping squad. A 
captain of the squad is chosen each week. 
After each art period, or whenever the captain 
thinks the floor should be swept, he chooses 
a few sweepers and gives them each two card- 
boards. They use one cardboard as a broom 


and the other as a dustpan. The captain su-, 


pervises the sweepers, and carries the waste- 
basket around the room to the various sweepers 
to collect the sweepings. 


INDIAN BEADWORK 


SISTER MARY JUSTINA 

@ AS A special and appropriate activity for 

our art period, I decided to introduce the 
age-old Indian craft, beadwork. Although the 
class is composed entirely of Indian girls, none 
of them knew the procedure before taking it 
up as regular classroom work. It could be 
used in any regular class. 

The first step is to have each child plan on 
graph paper the design of whatever piece of 
beadwork she wishes to make, whether it be 
belt, headband, wristband, or necklace. These 
designs may be done in color; otherwise the 
color scheme is planned afterwards. The pupil 
must then thread her loom with the number of 
threads necessary to carry out her design. It is 
important to have the threads long enough to 
make the object planned. (Detailed directions 
for doing this work can be found in books on 
arts and crafts, and in books published by 
bead-supply companies. ) 

Our beginnings were perforce of a modest 
nature. A small variety of beads was procured, 
and looms were made at first of cardboard 
stocking boxes, with part of the sides cut lower 
to allow room for the hand to work. These 
bent so easily that they were difficult to use. 
In spite of this, many excellent pieces of bead- 
work were turned out. As an improvement 
over the cardboard boxes we procured old cigar 
boxes, and cut the sides off these, leaving the 
bottom and two ends, which, after sandpaper- 
ing, served as excellent supports for the threads. 
But a still greater help was given us. One of 
the workmen about the school made enough 
wooden looms for all of the children. Now 
the entire class can work with ease. 
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* (CLUB EXCHANGE * 


THE INSTRUCTOR is always glad to be 
a medium whereby you and your pupils may 
correspond with other schools. We open 
these columns for your exchange notices, 
and we offer these suggestions: 

To develop a satisfactory correspondence, 
send in your notices EARLY. 

Try to include in your notice some point 
of special interest in your locality. 


Illinois —My pupils, grades two, three, four, and five, 
and I would like to correspond with pupils and teachers of 
these grades in Indian schools. We are planning a unit on 
the Blackfoot and Pueblo Indians. Address mail to: 
Miss Cecilia Vits, R.D. 2, Pana, Illinois. 


Kansas.—The teacher and pupils of Victor Rural School 
wish to correspond with other schools in the United 
States. Address correspondence to: Miss Velma Arasmith, 
Logan, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—My pupils of the fourth and fifth grades 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with children 
throughout the United States and its possessions and 
Canada. We are situated near a high waterfall and 
mountains. Address: Miss Cresia Creech, Canyon Falls, 
Kentucky. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of my rural school, grades one 
to eight, and I would like to exchange letters and pictures 
with the pupils and teachers of other schools anywhere in 
the United States and its outlying possessions. Address 
all correspondence to: Miss Lucille Philippi, Bruning, 


Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—My seventh and eighth grades and | would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, and pictures with 
other pupils and teachers throughout the United States, 
its outlying possessions, and Canada. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Mrs. Ida Hageman, Box 116, Doniphan, 
Nebraska. 


Nebraska-—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I would 
like to exchange letters and ideas with other pupils and 
teachers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
Address: Miss Evelyn Kinney, care of Mr. William 
Glesinger, Spalding, Nebraska. 


Have your pupils answer as many of the 
letters received as possible. Your notice 
invites correspondence; therefore the chil- 
dren who write in response expect replies. 

If your pupils wish to write to a school 
listed below, have them do so soon after 
your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR arrives. 

Address your notices to Club Exchange, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 





New York.—My pupils, grades one through six, and I 
would like to exchange letters and post cards with other 
pupils and teachers in the United States and its pos- 
sessions, Canada, Mexico, and Central America. We 
live in the Finger Lakes Region. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Emma C. Murray, R.D. 1, Skaneateles, New York. 


Ohio.—My fourth grade and I would like to exchange 
letters and post cards with other pupils and teachers 
in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. Address: 
Miss Rose Kirkland, Bellaire, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania—My rural-school pupils, grades one to 
eight, and I would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with other pupils and teachers in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. Address ail mail to: 
Miss Daisy Kk. 


Pennsylvania. 


Spangler, 222 Jackson St., Lancaster, 


Penns ylvania.—-The 
Elementary School, grades one to eight, wish to exchange 


pupils of Washington Crossing 
letters and post cards with pupils of other states and out- 
lying possessions of the United States. We live in a very 
historic section of Pennsylvania. Address correspondence 
to: Miss Annetta Arnold, Box 15, Washington Crossing, 
Pennsylvania. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils of grades five to cight would 
like to exchange letcers and post cards with other pu 
pils in the United States, Alaska, Canada, and Mexico. 
Address: Miss Genevieve Edholm, Frederic, Wisconsin. 

Cuba.—My pupils, grades four to nine, would like 
to exchange letters and pictures with pupils of other 
schools in the United States. Address: Mr. D. M 
Rossell, Havana Business Academy, Linea, No. 359, 
Vedado, Havana, Cuba. 





HELPFUL ORAL READING 


MAUDE W. HUNTER 
M ONCE a week the children in my third 


grade have an oral reading lesson that they 
really look forward to. From old readers and 
children’s magazines I have collected stories 
that are interesting and have a vocabulary that 
is generally easier than you would find in third 
readers. These stories have been cut up into 
paragraphs, and each paragraph is pasted on 
tagboard. The paragraphs are numbered in 
consecutive order. 

When we are ready for this oral reading les- 
son, I select a story, giving one of the para- 
graphs to each child. Enough time is allowed 
for each of them to read his paragraph care- 
fully to himself. Then the entire story is read 
aloud. The children know from the numbers 
on the paragraphs when it is their turn to read 
their part of the story. 

The simplicity of the material and the time 
given each child for preparation of his assign- 
ment make the oral response effective. Every 
child strives to prepare his contribution to the 
story so that it will be pleasing to the rest of 
the group. Constructive criticism by the pu- 
pils has helped bring about improvement. 


THE COSTUME LIBRARY 


JOSEPHINE RINGWALD 

@ DRAMATICS has become a decided pleas- 

ure and has ceased being the ordeal it was 
for my self-conscious fifth-graders. 1 method- 
ically set aside and collect discarded clothes so 
that the girls and boys may have access to cos- 
tumes even for informal classroom plays. In 
spare minutes both girls and boys change old 
dresses into fairy princess gowns, battered hats 
into Robin Hood caps, and a dilapidated suit 
into a natty uniform. The boys, I have found, 
are just as adept with the needle as the girls. 

These costumes are kept in a readily acces- 
sible closet which we call our “costume li- 
brary.” This closet is a wonderful substitute 
for the old attic, where once upon a time chil- 
dren could dress up to their hearts’ content in 
Mother’s and Father’s castoffs. Whenever we 
have dramatics the children feel free to help 
themselves to whatever strikes their fancy for 
the current dramatic episode. Thus their in- 
terest in the play is increased. 

Somehow, self-consciousness vanishes as shy 
fifth-graders lose their identity with the aid of 
a disguising costume. Unsuspected talent, thus 
fortified, takes a sudden spurt. 
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Two historic transfers of Louisiana Territory 
were effected at the Cabildo, erected in 1795. 
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Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi” will seem very 
real when one boards such a boat as this for a river trip. 
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Above: Wrought-iron gates yield a glimpse of beautiful and 


—. distinctive Jackson Square. Left: Narrow streets and 


buildings of foreign cast characterize the French Quarter. 
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Modernized, the French Market still 
retains its romantic flavor. McDaniels 


You Can Go Abroad 


at Home — in 


M0 


DOROTHY MARVIN 


Instructor in French and English, A-to-Zed Private School, Berkeley, California 





@ LIKE most good Americans, I have been raised on the “ 
tradition. 
Italians, 


. ? 
melting pot 
| have made friends with 
and Irish 


. ” 
Americans. 


Through school and college, 
Negroes, 


They were all “ 


Mexicans, French, and never knew the 


difference. As a teacher, I have stood and 


watched the milling child-crowd in the corridor—Spaniards, Russians, 
Finns, and Germans 


and marveled at their complete assimilation 


into America. 
races should 


that all these 


weld together to form a nationality equal to the sum total of all their 


, . . 
It's a good thing-——a fine, poetic thing 


racial cultures—-and something else besides. But now that European 


events are wiping out national boundaries like so many chalk marks 
across the geographic blackboard, we all have our moments of fear that 
the conquests of the dictators will destroy cultural as well as political 
identities. 

At a moment like this, French-, 


it’s good to live with Spanish-, 


German-, and Afro-Americans 


tolerance, her proud cherishing of the root cultures that form the parent 


to Visit a spot that testifies to America’s 


tree to xo abroad at home. 
Blue skies; 
conies; chattering parakeets 


tall Creole houses; narrow, erratic streets; iron-lace bal- 
these cluster together to form a crescent 
on the Mississippi. The very name of the city is a significant answer to 
Hitler’s obliterating march, “New” 


The men who founded the city came from far and near: 


for it is called Orleans. 

Frenchmen 
imprisoned on near-by Dauphin Island dragged through the swamps to 
the bend in the Mississippi; aristocrats fled here from France to escape 
the Bastille; ten thousand Germans came in the early 1700's to farm, and 
give the river bank the name of 


“the German Coast” (they farmed so 


successfully that the Creoles say, “It takes a German to do that!’’). 
And of course the Spaniards came. 
The song said sentimentally that “New Orleans is a little Paris.” 


like some songs, it came pretty close to the truth. 


Un- 
New Orleans has all 
the character a city could have, and she has some secrets from the most 


indefatigable tourist. For five weeks this summer, I’m going to haunt 
the fifty-foot streets laid out so long ago by De la Tour—in an attempt 
to make friends with the city. 


Carré north of Canal Street, 


A good place to begin with is the Vieux 
where the voices of Old France and Old 


Spain are still heard. I plan to walk through the 


(Continued on page 63) 
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General Andrew Jackson, who successfully defended the 
city in the War of 1812, is the great hero of New Orleans. 
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Canal Street,-crowded at Mardi Gras time, is 200 feet 
wide—the widest business street in any United States city. 
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The fine old Creole residences on Esplanade Avenue house 
folk who speak French more readily than they speak English. 
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A successful teacher makes the most of her good physical 


characteristics, camouflages those that 
and then forgets about them. She has poise and charm be 
cause she is sure enough of herself and her appearance to 
warrant a total lack of self-consciousness. If you have 
any topics you'd like to see discussed here, why not write to 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


PIRST of all, are you 

/ relaxing in order to Zo 

: to sleep, or to go out 

for the evening? The 

methods are entirely 

different. Let's say, 

for the present, that 

youd like to know 

how to be a sleepyhead. Here are some point- 
ers. ‘They're general, but may be helpful. 

Don't take an extremely hot bath. It’s Loo 
stimulating. 

Don’t go out and run around the block four 
times or take a hike. You'll arrive home dis 
gustingly wide awake. 

Don’t teil yourself carly ‘Tuesday morning 
that you are “just going to relax” ‘Tuesday 
night. It will cheer you, of course, to think 
about it, but the chances are that during the 
day you will accumulate a schedule something 
like this: manicure, remove spots from blue 
dress, write Aunt Mamie, finish new book, darn 
stockings, wash collar and cuffs. . . ad insomnia. 
Are you going to feel rested after all that? 

The night you'll really relax is the night 
you don’t make definite plans to do anything. 
You'll go home, feeling a bit tired, and decide 
that nothing is so important that it can’t 
slide. You'll take a tepid bath, go to bed, 
and sleep—all because you were in the mood 
to relax. 

Now for ways and means of arriving at a 
party, still feeling as if you wanted to be there 
after a day at school. 

Here’s the time for that tub of hot water. 
Have you tried bubble bath? Get some if you 
want to make a day with a roomful of problem 
children seem like nothing but a dream. 

Perhaps you're a bathtub conservative and 
think that a mass of fluff would only get in 
your way. ‘Try bath salts then, or bath oil, 
and remember that they are not just foolish 
luxuries. They are part of the build-up you 
are giving yourself. But whatever you use, 
plan to stay in the hot water for a while and 
relax. 

When you finally get out of the tub, spray 
on cologne and then pat on some dusting pow- 


der, if you like it. 
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are not so good, 


And the weary creature who dragged her- 
self home only an hour ago—-where is she 
now? Let’s hope she’s just a shadow in the 
past, and that you will yo out and have a 
marvelous time at the party. 

Once you ve learned the art of relaxing, 


make the most of it. 


ARE you one of the 

yy persons who say dole- 

uf fully, “/ can’t wear 

beige, or gray, or 

black”? ‘The trouble 

may lie in your make- 

up box. Clear red 

lipstick and rouge are 

usually a good choice to wear with neutral col- 

ors. Make-up having blue or purple undertones 
isn’t lively enough and makes you look older. 

Here’s a smart teacher who knows her p’s 
and q’s as well as her abc's. She’s one in a 
thousand too, because she knows what to do, 
and she actually does it every day. 

She understands that the primary purpose of 
make-up is to enhance what nature gave her in 
the first place, or to put there subtly what 
nature overlooked. 

She spends time and thought deciding on the 
color of her rouge, powder, and lipstick, and 
more of the same putting them on. Her rouge 
does not resemble the “two-feverish-spots- 


‘burning-brightly” with which writers so often 


decorate their heroines. © Instead, she blends the 
rouge in carefully, applying it according to the 
contour of her face. 

She'd rather have on too little make-up than 
too much, She has learned that some people 
can wear a good deal and not look artificial, 
while others, putting on the same amount, 
look fascinating—in a horrible sort of way. 

She takes her hand mirror to the window 
for a last-minute inspection to make sure that 
there are no powder streaks, that the rouge is 
blended in and is even on both sides, that the 
lipstick doesn’t sag at the corners of her mouth 
or waver round its edges, that no film of pow- 
der decorates her eyebrows, eyelashes, or hair- 
line, and that her neck hasn't been snubbed by 





the powder puff so that it is two or three 
shades darker than her face. 

She doesn’t buy a peculiar shade of make-up 
because it is the latest thing and dear friend 
Jane had some the last time she saw her. If 
she tinds it becoming she may use it during 
her social life, but never in school. 

She’s all in favor of make-up as a national 
institution, but she doesn’t plaster it on to 


prove that it has her whole-hearted support. 


COSTUME jewelry 
and plain, simply cut 
clothes belong togeth 
ef, like lobster and 
lemon butter. With 
such clothes, you can 
wear well-chosen cos- 
tume jewelry—a large 
clip or pin, earrings, bracelet, and ring. ‘That 
doesn’t mean that you need to buy a set, or 
that your pieces have to be expensive, either, 
for good design and good workmanship are to 
be found in jewelry sold at prices that are ex 
tremely low. 

Consider your size when buying. A clip 
that would look just right if you took a size 10 
dress would be much too small if you wore a 
38. Bear in mind the weight of a clip or pin, 
for either will lose its effectiveness if too heavy 
for the dress or blouse which it is intended to 
adorn. Kemember that your costume jewelry 
will do more for you if you confine yourself 
to either gold or silver, 

Costume jewelry should bring zest to your 
clothes and a sparkle to your eyes. But don’/ 
wear too much at atime. A single piece, and 
an inexpensive one at that, if well choseh and 
carefully put on, can do just the right thing 
for the simple, well-cut dress that is the back 
bone of your wardrobe. And the possibilities 
of suiting this dress to many occasions are lim 
ited only by the appropriateness of the cos 
tume jewelry you possess. 
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DO YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? 
ditorial Department, Dansville, 


_— Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementar - 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


a 
ghia 
= Your Reading Problems 
_ 


Schools, 


If so, send your problems to 


our questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


I should like to know at what time dur- 
ing the school year reading tests should 
be given. 


Tests should be given fairly early in 
the year, that is, as soon as the pupils 
have become acquainted with the new 
situation. 

The advantage of these early tests is 
that the teacher is enabled quickly to 
discover and analyze each pupil's pres- 
ent level of achievement and his par- 
ticular difficulties. Time is not wasted 
in making specific teaching plans for 
each child. The appropriate teaching 
activities are begun at once, the pupils 
show signs of progress early, and the 
work of the entire year is off to a bet- 
ter start. 


+ 


If, when reading aloud, a child mispro- 
nounces many small words but gets the 
thought, does he need special help? 


In some cases this is a rather good 
symptom as it indicates that the child 
is reading in large thought units rather 
than word by word, and he is getting 
the main ideas accurately even though 
he does miscall small unimportant 
words. However, there are times 
when precise, accurate reading is most 
important, as in mathematics or in 
reading to follow directions for science 
experiments, cooking, and so on. 

Children who have this difficulty 
should be given some reading material 
for the express purpose of learning to 
follow precise directions. If the re- 
sults of the inaccurate reading are 
seen in the execution of the directions, 
the child soon discovers the need for 
more care in reading this type of ma- 
terial, and thus the difficulty is cor- 
rected, 
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How can I interest a beginner in primary 
stories when his parents have read much 
more advanced material to him? 


This does make something of a prob- 
lem for a teacher though we are glad 
to have children come to school with 
that fine background of interest in 


stories. If you will begin with ex- 
perience stories you will find that you 
can differentiate the work so that you 
can appeal to all children. They may 
have taken a field trip or be working 
on a project in the schoolroom. They 
will get interested in the activities and 
in talking about them. Encourage 
much discussion. The gifted and ex- 
perienced child will discuss the more 
thoughtful phases of the work and in 
this way his interest will be maintained. 
You may even provide different read- 
ing charts for the advanced group. 
They will like to read their own charts 
to the others. With the help of such 
experiences the brighter children will 
go through the preprimers and primers 
rapidly, 

[ hope you have some of the newer 
books to use in your school as they are 
so attractive to children. 


a 


Shall I group the children according to 
their abilities when I use the same text 
with each group? 


Is it entirely impossible for you to 
secure different books for your differ- 
ent groups? It seems most unsatisfac- 
tory to have slow groups always read 
the same stories they have heard the 
more gifted group read some days or 
weeks earlier. This reading must be 
very discouraging for the slow group. 
Can you not find a number of inter- 
esting books in the school or public 
library which you can use, and thus 
avoid such consistent use of the basic 
text? 

American Education Press, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio; F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 
Dansville, N.Y.; Silver, Burdett & 
Co., New York; Row, Peterson Co., 
Evanston, Ill.; and other publishing 
companies put out inexpensive reading 
material that you might secure. 

Organize the class into small read- 
ing groups on the basis of common in- 
terests and reading abilities, and then 
use every possible means to provide 
each of these groups with its own ap 
propriate reading materials, 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 


guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 


shall be glad to answer them. 


Address these questions to 


Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


The other columns in "Your Counselor Service” 
are found on the following pages. 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
) a nmeang | of Chicago, 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 


Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of 
Department, Dansville, N.Y 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


I should like to know what is considered 
to be the real value of problems without 
numbers. 


Let us first be clear regarding just 
what is meant by a problem without 
numbers. The following will serve as 
an example. 

If you know the number of miles a 
car was driven and the number of gal- 
lons of gasoline used, how do you find 
the average number of miles the car 
went on one gallon? 

The chief value of problems of this 
type, it seems to the writer, lies in the 
fact that they tend automatically to 
decrease the traditional emphasis on 
computation, and correspondingly to 
increase the emphasis on_ intellectual 
activity. It is well known that the 
ability to solve arithmetical problems 
can be improved with practice. The 
device under consideration tends to in- 
crease the amount of practice because 
it eliminates the time consumed by 
computation in solving problems with 
numbers. 


Sd 


Do you think that the Austrian method of 
subtraction is justified by the method of 
making change used in business? 


Although it is sometimes argued that 
the social practice mentioned supports 
the adoption of the additive method of 
subtraction in the schools, I regard the 
argument as unconvincing. The cen- 
tral objective in subtraction is to find 
the difference between two numbers. 
This can be achieved, of course, cither 
by adding to the smaller or subtracting 
from the larger number. The impor- 
tant question actually is this: Which 
method leads to the better perform- 
ance of the pupil, other things being 
equal? 

Experiments to date indicate that 
there is greater economy in the take- 
away procedure when the problem is 
to find the difference between two 
abstract numbers such as 310 and 169. 
When, however, the problem is to find 
the difference between two money 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


values in cash sales over the counter, 
the making-change procedure seems to 
be preferable for arithmetical and for 
other reasons. Accordingly, our sug- 
gestion is that both methods be taught, 
each in its appropriate situation. 


a 


Please explain what method of checking 
addition examples has been found to be 
the most satisfactory. 


The writer favors checking by re- 
versing the direction of adding; for 
example, by checking upward if the 
original adding was downward, and 
vice versa. Other methods have been 
proposed, One is to split the column 
into two parts, add each part separate- 
ly, and then add the two sums. The 
commonest method is probably mere 
repetition of the original process. 

The method first mentioned avoids 
the complications of the split-column 
procedure, lessens the possibility of 
making the same error twice, and pro- 
vides practice on a different set of ad- 
dition combinations. Although it has 
the disadvantage of interfering with 
the reading habit encouraged in down- 
ward addition, probably the advantages 
more than compensate for this. 


+ 


42” or 
Please explain which 


Should one say, “6 times 7 is 
“6 times 7 are 42"? 
is correct, 


The approved practice in arithmetic 
agrees with accepted English usage in 
favoring the first of these statements. 
If one substitutes the multiplication 
symbol “x” for the word “times” in 
the sentence beginning “6 times 7,” 
the verb, of course, is read the same, 
and if the equality sign (==) is used 
instead of is, it is read equals, not 
equal, The reason for the singular in 
each case is that the expression “6 x 7” 
means that the number 7 is taken six 
times, and hence the subject of the 
sentence, seven, is singular. Note, 
however, that one says, “Six 7’s are 
42,” because the subject is plural. 
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YOUR ~*s. 


Public Schools, 





Your Music 
Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 
Director of Music Education, 


Newton, Massachusetts 


DO YOU wich for advice and suggestions that will assist you 


in teaching music? If so, write to Mr. 


organ, in care of 


THE INS UCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. En 


close a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail 


Will you please suggest some books wv hich 
deal with the principles of conducting a 
chorus or glee club? 


Both of the following books are ex- 
ceedingly helpful in their description 
of the requisite baton technique; their 
suggestions for trang voices, for se- 
lecting music, and for interpretation; 
and their discussion of personal quali- 
ties of the conductor. 

Essentials in’ Conducting, by Karl 
Wilson Gehrkens (Theodore Presser 
Co., Philadelphia; $1.75). 

The Conductor's Book, “Hollis Dann 
Song Series” (American Book Co., New 
York; $.81 net plus postage). 


o 


I should like to know how to explain the 
value of the “double-dotted note” to chil- 
dren. 


A note is increased one half its value 
by one dot, hence a dotted half note 
represents a half note and a quarter 
note. A note is increased three fourths 
its value by two dots, so a double 
dotted half represents a half note, a 
quarter note, and an eighth note. An- 
other explanation: a dot represents one 
half the value of the note which pre- 
cedes it; therefore a dot following a 
half note represents one quarter note; 
the second dot represents one half the 
value of the first dot, or one eighth 
note. 


. 


Please suggest ways oj helping pupils to 
understand the value of eighth notes when 
they occur as two tones to one beat. 


The following procedures should be 
of help to you. 

1. After a rote song which is made 
up almost entirely of eighth notes has 
been learned, have the pupils tap the 
measure (not the rhythm), two, three, 
or four beats to a measure, as they 
sing with the books in hand. 

2. Have the class beat the measure 
as the words are read in proper scan- 
sion. 

3. After it is learned thoroughly, 
use, descending and ascending, the fol- 
lowing syllable drill: descending—do, 
la, ti, so, la, fa, so, mi, fa, re, mi, do, 
re, ti, do; ascending—do, mi, re, fa, 
mi, $0, fa, la, so, ti, la, do, ti, re, do. 
See that it is sung with proper tone 
quality, two tones to one beat, with 
slight stress on the first tone of each 
group of two. 

4. Repeat the drill, substituting the 
words down, up for the sol-fa syllables. 
These words indicate the directions the 
teacher’s hand takes while she beats 
time. The connection built up in the 
pupils’ minds between what they are 
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singing and the measure that the teach 
er is beating helps them to firmly 
establish a rhythmic feeling, which is 
very important, 


* 


What procedures should be followed when 
a class has difficulty in singing certain 
intervals correctly? 


Let us take, for example, the inter- 
val so, mi (f on the first space, to d 
on the fourth line, in the key of B 
flat). 

1. If this interval is found in a song 
the pupils know, have them compare 
it with the one that is causing diflicul 
ty. 

2. If the interval is not familiar, it 
may be taught by rote. 

3. A third method is to have the 
class sing the do chord in its inver 
sions, finding the desired interval in this 
case in the second inversion, 

4. Another method would be to 
have the class sing so, la, ti, do, re, mi, 
mi, mi, prolonging the final tone. The 
pupils should sing this exercise two or 
three times and then attempt to sing 
the interval. 

If, for instance, the interval causing 
difficulty is do, fi, so, (as d on the 
fourth line, ¢ sharp on the second line, 
and 4 on the second space) direct the 
class to sing so, fi, so; so, la, fi, so; so, 
la, ti, fi, so; so, la, ti, do, fi, so; and 
then the do-fi-so group. 

All such intervals may be learned in 
this manner, 


Sf 


I should like the names of some books 
which elementary children may use in 
studying the lives of great composers. 


Child’s Book of Famous Composers, 
by Gladys Byrch and John Wolcott 
(A. S. Barnes & Co., New York; 
$1.50). 

Little Life Stories of the Great Mas- 
ters, by Mary M. Schmitz (Theodore 
Presser Co., Philadelphia; $.60). 

Child’s Own Book of Great Musi- 
cians, by Thomas Tapper (Theodore 
Presser Co., Philadelphia; nineteen 
books, $.20 each). These books con- 
tain cutout pictures and space for the 
child’s own account of the composer. 
Among the composers that are listed 
are Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, 
Foster, Grieg, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, 
MacDowell, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Nev- 
vin, Schubert, Schumann, Verdi, and 
Wagner. 

These books may be purchased at 


almost any general music store. 
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SERVICE 


Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in your schoolroom in connection with the teaching of 
language, spelling, and handwriting, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you wish to receive 
a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Will you please tell me where I can get a 
standard set of requirements for teaching 
fifth-grade English? 


The best courses of study represent 
careful work on the part of teachers, 
supervisors, and experts. If you are 
near a normal school or teachers’ col- 
lege, you should be able to borrow 
some good recent courses of study 
from the library. A course of study 
which would be especially helpful to 
you is Language Arts in the Elemen- 
tary School Curriculum, Monograph 
No. 109 B, which was published by 
the city schools of Pasadena, California, 
in 1936 ($1.25). 


o 


Can you give me some suggestions and 
references that will help me with a talk 
on the teaching of English? 


First, bear in mind these fundamen. 
tal principles of public speaking: (1) 
Don’t talk for more than twenty min 
utes. (2) Discuss one important fea- 
ture with two or three of the related 
subpoints, (3) Be sure that each state- 
ment is very clear and to the point. 
(4) Summarize the main points in 
your concluding statements. 

In your talk, bring out the fact that 
English should be taught in integra- 
tion with other subjects as the need 
arises, and that from the third grade 
up a definite period should be devot- 
ed occasionally to particular difficulties. 

These practices are considered good: 
(1) A dozen or so definite cumulative 
standards should be set up for attain- 
ment each year, (2) Language in- 
struction is centered about units of 
social experience so that the chief em- 
phasis is placed upon ideas, with form 
secondary. (3) The language activities 
for which training is given are those 
which actually function in everyday 
life. (4) The new teaching empha- 
sizes pupil judgment of value so that 
the pupil is guided to the goal of in- 
telligent self-appraisal in the light of 
definite standards. 

The core curriculum in English has 
four aspects: (1) the real-life situa- 
tions that demand speaking and writ- 
ing, (2) the qualities desirable for 
effective and pleasing expression, (3) 
technicalities, and (4) items of cor- 
rect usage, 

The following books will help you. 

The Changing Elementary School, 
by Leo John Brueckner (Inor Pub. Co., 
New York; $3.50). 

Directing Learning in the Language 
Arts, by Mildred Dawson (published 





Other columns in “Your Counselor Service” are on pages 61, 64 and 65. 


by the author, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; 3.80). 

An Experience Curriculum in Eng- 
lish, National Council of Teachers of 
English Monograph No. 4 (D. Apple 
ton-Century Co., Inc., New York; 
$1.75). 

Handbook of English for Boys and 
Girls, by Robert C. Pooley, Delia FE. 
Kibbe, and Lou L. LaBrant, for the 
National Conference on Research in 
English (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chi- 
cago; $.60). 

You will also find much helpful in- 
formation in the periodical The Ele- 
mentary English Review (Box 67, 
North End Station, Detroit, Mich.). 


+ 


Will you please outline briefly the course 
of study in language for the first and see- 
ond grades? 


The content of the early primary 
course of study in language should be 
an outgrowth of the materials and ac- 
tivities involved in the other subjects. 
That is, the children should talk and 
write about the stories and poems that 
they read and about the ideas and the 
experiences provided by their  social- 
studies and elementary-science lessons. 
Conversation about their out-of-school 
experiences is also a part of their lan 
guage activity. The extension of the 
speaking vocabulary is particularly im- 
portant. 

Informal discussion, storytelling and 
dramatization, keeping of records, and 
giving explanations or directions are 
points that should be emphasized. 
There may be some writing of infor- 
mal notes. All these should come to 
the fore as the result of a genuine need 
on the part of the children for the ex- 
préssion and exchange of ideas. 

Correct usage will be a rather 
minor feature. It will be brought out 
mainly in incidental individual cor- 
rection, and then only for the flagrant 
errors. However, there are certain 
improvements that should be stressed 
at the first- and second-grade level; 
namely, clear enunciation (no baby 
talk or lisping), correct pronuncia 
tion of common words, and a distinct 
and pleasing manner of speaking. 

Another major objective is the initi- 
ation of a real sentence sense. 

First-grade children will do little 
writing. Second-grade children will 
copy, take short and very simple sto- 
ries by dictation, and at the end of the 
year write brief compositions inde 
pendently. They should learn to capital 
ize proper names and the first word in 
a sentence, and to use the period and 
question mark properly, 
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You Can Go Abroad at 


Home — in New Orleans 


(Continued from page 59) 


square that was once used for witch 
meetings, and to have tea at the 
Court of the Two Sisters. Then one 
day I'll visit the Ursuline Convent. 
Beneath its steep slate roof I shall feel 
secure in the restful knowledge that 
the bricks have stood for more than 
two hundred years, and they'll prob 
ably refuse to be shaken apart by the 
thunderous threats of the dictators. 

At 1140 Royal Street, | want to 
investigate the house that is said to be 
haunted by tortured slaves of a 
French madame, and on Chartres 
Street Ill be on the lookout for the 
building that was planned to harbor 
an earlier dictator, who hoped to 
escape from St. Helena. It is called 
the Napoleon House. At the French 
market, I'll clatter across the cobble- 
stones—among the splendid Negresses 
with scarlet ribbons in their hair who 
stand guard over baskets of roses or 
flashy piles of fish strung with pal 
metto leaf—to take part in the all 
American coffee and 
doughnuts for which the market has 
become famous. At the Cabildo, on 
Jackson Square, [ll poke my nose in 
to the dungeon that may have housed 
the pirate Pierre Lafitte before he tun 
neled his way through to the river; 
and upstairs I'll wander 
museum, 


ceremony of 


about the 
neither dull nor 
dusty because it is alive with history. 


which is 





Conveyors unload banana ships at 
the extensive river wharves. 


Harvey 


If I succeed in making friends with 
the city—if I can manage to become 
a denizen of the delta—then perhaps 
Il discover the New 
Orleans by voyaging on one of the 
steamboats that still nose up the 
ancient Mississippi. The very soil of 
the delta was piled up by this river. 
But the Father of Waters gave New 
Orleans its identity in still 
way, for originally the city was built 
to guard the river. 
vessels that line the 
mostly arrive and depart by way of 
the “inner harbor” ship canal and the 
salt-water Lake Pontchartrain. So 
the river hardly needs guarding. 

Yet it that New 
Orleans is still a guardian city—a 
protector, not so much of commerce 
as of cultures; a stronghold for the 
idea that men of all races may live 
together happily without the sacrifice 
of individual freedom or 
identity. 


source of 


another 


Now, seagoing 
rivers wharves 


seems to me 


cultural 
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You'll find it easy to like everything about your T.C.U. Policy because 


: ' - , 
it has been more than 40 years in the making. Two generations of 


teachers have told us what they wanted most in protection — and what 
Most of them have said “We want the 
We want a 


policy that pays what it says it will pay and does it with Air-Mail Speed. 


they could afford to pay. 
utmost protection at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 


We want protection in a company that has never failed a teacher in 
time of need — and one that will never ask us for one penny of extra 


even in times of epidemics. 


“The Best Place 
More than forty years of providing real protection 


assessments - 


No wonder so many teachers say to be is under the 


T.C.U. Umbrella.” 


to teachers in every state, as well as in Alaska, Canada, Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii and the Canal Zone, is your assurance that you, too, will 


like T.C.U. 10-Way Protection 


iH hy not gel all the facts today? 


at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 
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FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
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To answer girls’ questions the modern way— 





TWO NEW FREE BOOKLETS 











FREE—Anatomy Charts and Teaching Outline! Modess has also prepared a 
set of anatomy charts and a teaching outline. The charts provide illustrative ma- 
terial for the text of “The Periodic Cycle.” The Teaching Outline, written by a 


“What is menstruation?” 
“Can | go in for sports?” 
“May | take a bath?’” 


igaest 
» simple 


“Ne ney $ 
Girls ™ . if the 
Youns** “y yersion ¢ ay that 


“Why is regularity important?” 
“What is the ‘periodic cycle’?” 
“What conditions require a doctor's advice?” 


teacher, explains how she used the Modess teaching aids effectively. 





Por students: Please send me: 


Na me 
Addreas 


City... 





copies of new edition of “The Periodic Cycle,” 
. copies of “Nancy's Biggest Day at Camp.” 


Personal Products Corp., Dept. B-9, Milltown, New Jersey 


For teachers: ( ) Please send me also the set of 
Menstrual Anatomy Charts. (Distribution of the 
charts is limited to teachers who use “The Periodic 
Cycle” in their classes.) 














Do you teach the INSTRUCTOR way? 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


catalogue. 


Write for our free 








GLORIOUS AUTUMN DAYS 


@ And your favorite diversion in 

- the crisp air of the Pocono Moun- 
tains, 1400 feet above sea !evel—27 holes 

of golf, 8 tennis courts, lawn bowling, 
swimming. Wonderful vistas and 
secluded woods for riders and hikers. 
Movies and other indoor recreations... 
Selected clientele. Send for booklet. 


, THE INN 


BUCK HILL FALLS « PA. 
New York Of., 630 Fifth Ave., CIrcle 5-5620 
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Enjoy Teaching Music 


with these new records 


For all school purposes, DANCES, ASSEM- 
BLY PROGRAMS AND MUSIC APPRE 
CIATION CLASSES 

RECORD IMPORTS.  Lirand new, English 
POLYDOR SERIES records -never before 


sold at these low prices Surfaces superior 
to domestic records Finest artists and or- 
chestras in outstanding classics. 10 inch 
records only The Send today for new, 
FREE catalogue containing hundreds of 
selections 
We ship records safely around the corner 
7 around the world / 


Write Education Department 


Gramophone Dhop, Juc. 


18 East 48th St., New York City 














New York, N.Y. 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 
Ethical Culture School, 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


our letters to her in care of 
ansville, N. 


If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


My seventh- and eighth-grade pupils find 
our geography text rather dull. Some of 
the topics are: Hunting and Fishing, 
Herdsmen and Pastoral Regions, Wheat 
and Other Grains, Iron and Steel, Tex- 
tiles, and so on. I want to make this sub- 
ject of real interest to the children, and 
shall appreciate any new ideas, 


Perhaps the book fails to appeal to 
the children because it does not go into 
enough detail. Can you not select 
certain topics to emphasize, using the 
text as a source book, not as a reader? 

It will of course be necessary for 
you to read widely on the topics cho- 
sen, and to provide pictures and infor- 
mational material. Write this yourself 
if you cannot get books. 

Begin the year with the first topic, 
“Hunting and Fishing.” Select people 
who get their food in this way, as an 
Indian or Eskimo group. Approach 
the topic through a study of the habits 
of these people and their problems. 

For the second topic, select a pastor- 
al people—Arabs, carly Hebrews, or 
perhaps the modern Swiss. Compare 





these with the first group studied. 
Why did pastoral people achieve a 
higher degree of civilization? What 
are their characteristics? 

Continue in this way, selecting per- 
haps six or cight topics during the 
year. Some of The Instructor Series of 
Illustrated Units would be helpful to 
you. [See page 72 in this issue of 
Tre Instructor for a list of units. } 


* 


I wish to work out a history of our vil- 


lage with my fifth and sixth grades. 
Please offer suggestions. 


I suggest that your pupils write a 
history of the village. If they want to 
do this, they will have many ideas for 
the necessary research. Town records 
will be one source and accounts of 
parents and neighbors another. They 
should make a map, of course. 

After two or three weeks of study, 
one or more pupils may undertake to 
write each of the chapters which the 
group decides to include. 


Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE you some Woublecome probieme in teaching science? If so, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 
Dansville, N. 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


What is naturally magnetized material 
called? Where can I purchase a piece 
of such material? 


It is called lodestone and can be 
purchased at any scientific supply 
house. The cost is small. 


a 


At what grade level would you advise my 
teaching pupils about the phases of the 
moon? 


There are a large number of things 
to know about phases of the moon. 
They range from recognizing that the 
moon has phases, to understanding the 
exact cause of these moon phases. 
Simple observational materials can be 
taught at an early grade level; more 
dificult material must be taken up 
much later. 

Primary children can observe that 
the moon has different shapes at dif- 
ferent times. They can draw these 
shapes as they observe them. They can 
come to see that the various shapes re- 
late to each other, gradually changing 


from new moon to full moon and 
back again. 

Older pupils can begin to grasp the 
meaning and effect of rotation and 
revolution of heavenly bodies and can 
approach an understanding of the 
cause of the moon’s changing shape. 
Most pupils will not comprehend the 
complete explanation of moon phases 
until high-school years or even later. 


od 


Do you recommend having fourth-grade 
pupils make a barometer as one of the 
activities in a unit on weather? 


No. The principle of a barometer 
and the relationship of varying air 
pressure to weather forecasting seem 
too difficult for such young children. 
A unit on weather at this level must 
always be very simple. It may in- 
clude such topics as measuring tem- 
perature, studying condensation and 
evaporation, learning the effects of 
winds, and finding out about the 
work of the weather bureau. 
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New York 


Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


YOUR questions about the use of visual aids will be answered by 


Dr. McClusky in this department. 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Address him in care of THE 
epartment, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Please tell me a safe way that one can 
mend film quickly when it breaks during 
projection, 


If the film breaks while being pro- 
jected, the two ends may be temporar- 
ily fastened by means of wire paper 
clips or some transparent gummed tape. 
The use of common pins is extremely 
dangerous, for when the film is re- 
wound during inspection the operator, 
unaware of the presence of the pin, 
may suffer a painful injury. 


A 


Where shall I place the spot which shows 
the operator the correct way to put a slide 
in a lantern holder? 


To place the spot in the correct 
position, hold the slide in front of you 
so that you see the picture right side 
up as it should appear on the sereen. 
The spot, made of a disk of white or 
red gummed paper about 44” in diam- 
eter, should be placed in the lower 
left corner of the slide as it faces you. 
It should not mask any portion of the 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 





picture. In putting the slide in the 
lantern, the spot should be in the up- 
per right corner on the side facing the 
operator, who is facing the screen, 


Sd 


What is the best method of mounting 
pictures on cardboard for use in opaque 
projectors? 


I would suggest that pictures which 
are to be used in opaque projectors be 
mounted with dry mounting tissue, 
which is under trade 
names at photographic supply stores. 
Each package contains complete di- 
rections for its use. The tissue is in- 
serted between the picture and the 
cardboard, and a medium-hot iron is 
passed over the picture. 

Caution should be observed in not 
permitting the pictures to become too 
hot in the projector, because heat af- 
fects the mounting tissue. If the pro- 
jector is not equipped with a blower, 
the picture should not be left in the 
projector more than one minute. 


sold various 


Art Questions 
Answered 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 


art problems. 


Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 


you wish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Is it worth while for children to make 
decorations and other things for Hallow- 
een during schooltime? 


We should ask ourselves whether en- 
gaging in a Halloween activity makes 
the child’s day happier and more in- 
teresting. If it docs, the activity is 
probably worth while. Children are 
usually happiest when they are invent- 
ing new things. They enjoy making 
progress. 


& 


Please describe for the fifth grade a 
method of painting autumn scenes with 
trees of brilliant colors. 


We have used the following method 
with success. Each child was given 
manila tagboard 22” x 28” and a big 
brush. On a table there were bottles 
of paint of many colors. Before be- 
ginning to paint, we discussed the 
problem, emphasizing these points: 
there should be something large in the 
picture, and thege must be some dark 
places for contrast. 
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Some of the children painted white 
birch trees next to evergreen trees, and 
then placed many red and yellow trees 
near them. For the latter, we made red 
and yellow spots to represent the foli- 
age, painting orange spots on top of 
some of the red ones. 


e 


Please suggest a list of things to do in 
drawing during the month of October. I 
teach the first grade. 


It is better to have the children 
make many crude illustrations than a 
few finished ones. The following are 
some drawing activities suitable for 
your grade. 

1. Make original pictures of houses 
among autumn trees. Little children 
like to draw houses. 

2. Show the children how to draw 
a jack-o’-lantern. To make a night 
scene, use blue paper and color the 
lanterns black with orange eyes. 

3. Another night scene may show 
ghosts, bats, cats, and so on. 











"TAIN’T IN TEXTBOOKS! 





Send, today, for the new 
free booklet that gives your 
girls the right answers to 
their intimate problems! 


® Because menstrual hygiene is far too intimate 
a subject for the average classroom, many a 
girl never gets the right answers to her intimate 
problems. 

Sometimes mothers just won't talk... so 
what can a girl do? She wants to know the do's 
and don’t’s of “difficult days”... she needs to 
know... 

That’s why we have prepared a new booklet 
—* As One Girl To Another” to provide you with 
an easy way to give your girls the pertinent, 
accurate information that means so much to 
health and peace-of-mind. 

This new booklet speaks a girl’s own lan- 
guage... covers such subjects as swimming, 
bathing, dancing, exercise, social contacts, 
mental attitude, etc. 

Send today for as many copies of “As One 
Girl To Another” as you need to distribute to 
your classes. They will be sent to you without 
cost or obligation from the makers of Kotex 
Sanitary Napkins. 


FREE FREE 














Mail this coupon to: 
Post Office Box 3434, Dept. IN-10 
Chicago, Illinois 

to distribute to my classes, 


Please send me free copies of “As One Girl To Another” 


Instructor’s Name 


School 


City. State 



























GOOD NEWS" 


“7d 
TEACHERS 


When the mails bring facts on the 
of membership in the FPEA, teach- 
ers are sorry they didn’t know about it sooner. 

Here's one immediate, important advantage: 
membership lets you apply for complete, low- 


advantages 


cost, legal-reserve life insurance at group rates. 
So, without the slightest obligation, use the 
coupon now! Facts will be mailed you. No agent 
will call. Decide only when you know all the facts 
We believe in the extension of Civil Service 
This low-cost insurance ts an inducement for you 
to join with us 





Organized in 1925 
and more than $8,500,- 













saduley.\ 5 
EXAMPLES 
Semi-Annual 

Premiums 

Age 30 
$3.25 per $1,000° 
Age 35 
3.41 per 1,000 
Age 40 
3.96 per 1,000 
Age 50 
6.96 per 1,000 


OOO paid to date in 
members’ claims. Our 
insurance is underwrit- 
ten by two of Amer- 
ica’s soundest insurance 
companies with assets 
over $168,000,000. 











CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


F.P.E.A. Box No. 2451- 
Without obligation, 


can study at my lessure 








A, Denver, Colo 
mail complete information I 









®No medical examination 
NAMP__. = _ for $1,000, $2,000, or $3,- 
000 if you're a standard 


ADDRESS . 
: risk, 


CITY 





Owls and 
— Cats 


a of Dnltaye 


S\ PICTURE bw orks Popular 





POSTERS Halloween 

ight 
INPANEL FORM | 4.3 HOTEL 
panna : al LI * co L ® 

ames 

Children and 

mn noel 44™10 457 sts.aT o™avT. 
A popuiar autume set including above 4 subjects Heuvy 









OUR CHOICEST ROOMS Fromy 


1400 ROOMS each with 
Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 


® Four fine restaurants 


construction paper panels, 12x36 in,, aleo brightly colored 
poster papers keyed for cutting and pasting in position 
Per set 50C€ postpaid 


Other Poster Sets: Each with 4 panels, 


No. 700—- American Indians N 08 Thankegivir 

No. 706- Land Transportation No. 706—Christmas awarded Grand Prix 1940 § 
No. 708- Rekimo No. 7)1 -Desert Life 

No. 707~ Air and Water Transportation No. 710 Japanese 


esa ovine Art Exhibihong 


Have You Our Catalog ? MARIA KRAMER 
88 interesting pages with over oaesieent 
9, 000 Leaching aida, weil Classified. 
Mailed FREE. 
Candy 


John L Horgan 
CHICAGO 





Kach set of four 50c, 
Any FIVE seta, $2.25 
postpaid, 


B 


1634 INDIANA AVE., 


Gen. Mgr. 
MOTEL EDISON 


Came OWN ASMP 





IN THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK 





BIC MONEY SEL 
CHRISTMAS CARD 


Semsational ness essort- 
qeous Christmas [f0/ 


|U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 
Teachers have a big advantage because of their 
training and education. Big pay, short hours and 
» : pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
CED IMPRINT CARDS together mith ORee cirene® Institute, Dept. C229, Rochester, N. Y., for free 


320 FIFTH AVENUE list of positions for teachers and full particulars 
SILVER SWAN STUDIOS uch ot. 37, New York | telling you how to qualify for them. 








sortments. Alse $0 Christmas cards imprint 

with mame fer $1.00. Write teday fer samote 

Leaner essen ON APPROVAL and TH 
-PRi 
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The Return of Christopher Columbus 


(Continued from page 42) 


(lle shouts.) Mateo! Mateo! Come, 
sluggard, someone knocks! 

(Mateo enters from the left, 
hastily, and goes off right.) 

DON vEDRO—Well, who is it? 
Hasten, man. (Matco enters, right, 
hurrying.) 

MaTEO—If your lordship pleases, 
it is your friend, the Admiral, who 
has returned. It is none other than 
Christopher Columbus. 

DON PEDRO—What, 
Columbus! 


Christopher 
And you leave him to 
cool his heels in the outer room! (He 
roars.) Bring him in! 

(Don Pedro brandishes an arm at 
the terrified Mateo, who scurries out 
lo the right, but is pushed back into 
the room by Christopher Columbus, 
who enters laughing.) 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—* Bring 
There is no need! I could 
hear you from farther away than an 


reser as 
him in! 


antechamber, Pedro! 

DON PEDRO (clapping Columbus 
on the shoulder)—Christopher, my 
vld friend! It is good to see you 
again. We were without news of 
you suv lony, I thought I had laid eyes 
on you for the last time! And now 
you are the hero of all Spain! 

CHRISTOPHER ~COLUMBUS-—Which 
is not half so important to me as be 
ing your friend, Pedro! 

DON PEDRO (patting Columbus 
shoulder again)—t know, I know. 
(Then, ashamed of his emotion, and 
seving the staring Mateo, he shouts at 
him.) You! What are you doing, 
standing there staring your eyes out! 
Get into the kitchen! 

(Mateo flees, left.) 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—Pedro, 
Pedro—still the same gruff fellow! 

DON PEDKO—Oh, enough of me! 
(Vhey sit down.) 
voyage. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—To do 
that would take me days and days, 
and I must go in a moment to the 
palace. Ah, do not look so disap 
pointed. I promise you to return 
tomorrow and stay the week out, 
and tell you everything. Tonight I 
came to ask you whether you would 
like to see for yourself what these 
distant lands are like. 

DON PEDRO (asfonished)—Sce for 
myself? 


Tell me of your 


What do you mean? 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUsS—I want 
you to come with me on my next 
voyage. I sail in the fall. And this 
time [ shall find gold, riches, and 
perhaps the way to China! May | 
present your name to the King, as 
one of my associates? 

DON pEDRO—Christopher, 
honored indeed. [ will come. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—I'Il tell 
the King at once. 
go. 

DON PEDRO—Are you on your way 
to the palace? To another court 
banquet in your honor? 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS (smiling 
a bit wearily)—\f you can call it 
that. So many of the guests wish 
that I had not come back! Of 
course, the King is pleased, and 
Queen Isabella is delighted, but the 
rest— Ah! The rest are jealous be- 
cause Fortune has smiled on me at 
last! 

DON PEDRO—How do you know? 
What has happened? 

CHRISTOPHER 


I am 


And now I must 


cOLUMBUS—I feel 
it. And then, last night when we 
were dining at the Court, one of 
those mincing lords was pleased to 
remark that he did not think there 
was anything wonderful about sail- 
ing west to reach India, 

DON PEDRO (roaring)—You did 
not sit there and let him say it, 
Christopher? Oh, would I had been 
there to avenge the insult! What did 
you do, man? 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—I took 
an egg and asked them all whether 
they could stand it on end. Not one 
Then [ struck the egg on 
the table, to crush it slightly on 
one end so that it would stand. And 
| said to that courtier, “Just so easily 
could anyone reach the East by sail- 
ing west, after | had shown the 
way.” That silenced him. 

DON PEDRO—Ho, ho! should 
like to have seen his face! But you 
must not let yourself be disturbed by 
these jealous stay-at-homes, my good 
friend; bear in mind always the 
thought that you are bringing Spain 
great riches and glory, and opening 
new routes of commerce for all 
Europe! The world will always be 
grateful for the return of Christopher 
Columbus! 


succeeded. 


We Learn about Fishes 


(Continued from page 28) 


7. Making a file of interests and 
hobbies. 
8. Building a functional vocabu- 
lary relevant to the subject. 
9. Constant practice in pen- 
manship, punctuation, and dic- 
tionary work, 

C. Social science. 

1. Geography of the countries 
where tropical fishes are found. 
Transportation of fishes. 

a) Trains, 

b) Trucks, 

c) Boats. 
3. Studying about the work of 
scientists, 
4. Studying about the conserva- 
tion of fishes. 


§. Studying other forms of sea 
life. 
6. Collecting sea shells. 
LD). Arithmetic experiences. 
1. Reading and writing of num- 
bers. 
2. Measuring. 
a) Pints, quarts, gallons. 
b) Inches, feet, yards. 
3. Estimating the correct size 
of tanks. : 
4. Learning to read the ther- 
mometer, 
a) Finding the correct tem- 
perature for the classroom. 
b) Finding the correct tem- 
perature for tropical fishes. 
(Continued 8n page 67) 
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o We Learn about Fishes 
(Continued from page 66) 


OFFERS You FOUR 5. ee _— _ 
ASSISTANTS inding the cost o e tank, 


sand, seaweed, and fishes. 

E. Lessons in citizenship. 
1. Learning to take turns. 
2. Learning to share. 
Learning to take responsibil- 
ity in caring for the aquarium. 
4. Respecting others’ rights. 

Learning the qualifications of 

a good citizen. 
6. Learning to care for pets. 

F. Lessons in healthful living. 
1. Learning facts about fresh 
air. 








2. Learning ideals of cleanliness. 
3. Learning the need for 
a) "resh air. 
b) Proper food. 
c) Sunshine. 
d) Exercise. 
e) Pure drinking water. 
G. Art lessons. 
1. Drawing pictures about fish 





es and sea life, using colored 
chalk, crayons, and water colors. 


———— BE BETTER FITTED WITH 


3. Cutting and mounting pic 


tures relating to the unit. 
4. Practice in lettering. ad 
° ° | 
H. Lessons in music. 
Learning songs about fishes. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 





Innes, William T.: Gold fish Varieties 
and Tropical Aquarium Fishes | 
(Innes). 
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Your Aquarium (Dodd Mead). 
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Your feet set the pace for your spirits 







and looks, and even condition your 
smile! In Enna Jerricks, happy toes 
send smile-provoking messages to the 
corners of your mouth, That's be- 
cause EnNA Jetrick FITMAsTers can 
give you the precisely-right, comlort- 


EpITORIAL Nove: A test to accompany able size from ENNa JeTticKs tremen- 


this unit appears on page 25, y dous selection of lasts, sizes and 
widths. (Some styles come in sizes | to 
12, AAAA to EEE.) Try the beautiful 
Fall styles at your dealer’s and shine 
up your smile today! 





“— - / . 
Trademarks “RCA Victor, 
talenarhs “RCA Views. | T ate Draw with Numbers 
se In Canadas RCA Victor (Continued from page 36) 
Co., Ltd., Montreal 


buy RCA VICTOR/ 





a) ENNA JETTICK SHOES, Inc. 
paper or cloth to be decorated on a 

| 
Send coupon for these new Victor | pad of me wepapees Brush water col 
ors, poster paint, or ink on the blot 
ter design. Lay it on the article to 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


Record Booklets which will help you 


! 
organize your work for the fall se- be decorated, and give it an even 


mester. They describe the latest Victor pressure with the hand. The design v Veleose 
Records pertaining to topics now re- will blur if too much paint is used, 
ceiving nation-wide attention—Pan- and look uneven if there is not 


; enough paint. 
Americanism, Music of American g" | 


A printed border around a_ paper 


hy y a oa vicTo" ; ; ° 
Origin, Physical Education, ( seco, napkin is an excellent choice for a 


ts yee 


and Group Singing. first attempt. For very small chil 


dren, one print in each corner of a 
| napkin would be better. 


Modern schools stay modern with 
RCA Tubes in their sound equipment 






For decorating cloth, oil paint is 








-———--- - SS ee ee ere = - . 
| Educational Department (R-10 best. Cotinna 
| RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J | 
| Please send me my free copy of the Victor Record | ee $550 
| Booklets checked: ( Patriotic and Folk Music of | yf / 
| the Americas Folk Dan es and Singing Games, | h | T ° y 
merical omposers on Victor Rec- a e 
| Music of Amencan Composerson Vicwr Ree: | A Vgcahulary Test in Marlen 
| ords, 1Oral Music On Vi [ cords : 
| Geography 
| (Continued from page 24) 
| 
KEY 
l.a 6.c ll. a 16a 21. b 
e Bs Bac Boh Be 
Audio Visual Service for Schools, Educational Dept. > & 8. b 13. b 18. a 23. , OTHER ¢ A FIT for EVERY SMART 
RCA Manufacturing Co., inc., Camden, N. J. 4. ; 9, ¢ 14. | 19. ¢ 24. b T + al dial 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 5 : 10 5 15 rs 20.2 25. ¢ STYLES or SMARTING FOOT 
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TEACHERS ~ Yelp CWe, 


fo 


#4: 


BY SENDING FOR THIS 


FREE PROGRAM SERVICE 


HY don't you suggest to the leader 

or program chairman of your Parent- 
Teacher Association, Child Study Group or 
Mothers’ Club that she, too, send for these 
two attractive programs that will insure 
successful meetings? It will relieve her of 
the worry and responsibility of selecting 
suitable topies, looking for sources of sub- 
ject material and outlines to use in guiding 
the discussion at the meetings. The editors 
of THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE have ar- 
ranged all these details for your parents’ 
group. 

The programs, illustrated above, are at- 
tractively printed four-page folders, that list 
the topics selected for each monthly meet- 
ing. They are available in sufficient num- 
bers to distribute to the entire membership. 
Just send for them today and your group 
will be assured of a well-planned, authori- 
tative and interesting course of study from 
September 1941 through June 1942, 


Your Child 
From One to Six 

A OTHERS of young children need and 
M . 


want all the help they can get in or- 
der to lay a firm foundation of good habits, 
sensible discipline, health and happiness 
during the preschool years. They will at- 





1941.4 
2 
ONT STUD 
HE Scnoo, PROGRA 
c 


; M 
CHILy 


tend your meetings regularly and be enthu- 
siustic members of your group if you give 
them such authoritative, practical assistance 


as this program provides, 


Growing Up 
in a Democracy 
( YEILDREN never stand still, physieally, 


A mentally or emotionally. Each year 
the school uge child faces new experiences, 
new problems, new requirements, and is 
called upon to adjust himself to a changed 
and enlarged environment. This program 
deals with the many factors that influence 
development and growth at this important 
period. Tt brings wise interpretation and 
counsel which will ease the way for parents 
and help them to meet these new situations 


Ww isely. 


Special Subscription Rates 
To Group Members 


EMBERS of parents’ groups may en- 
| ter subscriptions at a special half-price 
offer in groups of ten or more. In addition 
to the program articles the magazine will 
bring more than 30 helpful features on 
the everyday problems of child care and 
training. 


—— oe oe ee ee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY — — —— —— a= = 
Group Service Bureau, THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, IN-10-41 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N.Y. 





Please send me, without charge, a sample copy of THE | 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, and the number of programs checked | 


below. Tell me more about your group service and the special 


| 

| subscription rates. | 
| -— — —School Age Programs Preschool Programs. — — | 
| a tinea is ened teen ee en td et coe eee | 
7 MEE cummed manneaeunnee | 
| CITY. — ———--~———-—— -STATE. - - - — | 
ane ns ons ta te Os Scie Ok i a a ee ee | 


OFFICE... ow oe oe oo = = = — MEMBERSHIP... — — — | 
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“Indian Harvest” —E. Irving Couse 


(Continued from page 26) 


The Taos Indians are an_ idyllic, 
poetic people who live a life of peace- 
ful industry in the northeastern part 
of New Mexico. Five hundred of 
them live in two big apartment houses 
or pueblos that are built on either 
side of the Taos River. Although 
these Indians seem to date back to 
antiquity, it was not until the middle 
of the sixteenth century that they 
were discovered. They were much 
more highly civilized and cultured 
than the Indians of the plains, and 
had developed a form of community 
government. 

It was this civilized quality that 
won Mr. Couse s great admiration, 
for he felt that they were more pocti- 
cal and philosophical in many ways 
than was the so-called civilized white 
man. 

At first he had difficulty in win- 
ning their permission to paint them, 
for it was an old superstition that 
the soul of the person painted de- 


parted to dwell in the portrait and 
thus the person died. When he 
painted an old woman seated by a 
doorway and she did not die, the 
Indians began to believe that maybe 
this kind man would not harm them 
after all. 

Little by little he gained their full 
confidence. The Indians loved to 
come to visit their good friend, and 
he devoted the better part of his 
career to painting them in their na- 
tive setting. 

Though he won the Shaw prize 
for black and white at the Salma- 
gundi Club in New York in 1899, 
and delighted all Paris with his paint- 
ings of the Klikitat Indians, he was 
best pleased with his later pictures of 
which the following are a few: “The 
Mountain Hunter,” “An Indian Shep- 
herd,” “The Voice of the Falls,” 
“The Tom-Tom Maker,” “Indian 
Making Pottery,” “Bear Cubs,” and 
“Rain-God Maker.” 





The Giant Pumpkin 


(Continued from page 16) 


came the top. Then he scooped out 
the inside. Next he made two little 
square holes and one big hole. That 
done, he cocked his head first on one 
side and then on the other. He was 
trying to figure out something. 

Giant Pumpkin wasn’t frightened 
any longer. In fact he was tremen- 
dously excited. 

Whistling gaily, the little man set 
On the floor of the 
room he had made inside the pump- 
kin, he marked off a small square 
place which he lined with stones. 
Then right above it he cut a hole in 
the roof, and in it he fitted a hollow 
stem, 


to work again, 


“tell do,” he exclaimed proudly, 
stepping back and looking at it, his 
hands thrust into his tiny pockets. 

jut he wasn’t through yet for a 
house is never finished until there is 
a fire on the hearth and smoke curl- 
ing from the chimney. Out he ran 
to gather some dry leaves and sticks, 
and soon he had a fine fire burning in 
the fireplace. Giant Pumpkin felt 
so warm and cosy inside. He was 
glowing with happiness, for he had 
never dreamed of being anything so 
important as a house. 

The moon was setting in the west 
and the sun was rising in the east 


when the little man finished. He 
closed the door softly and hurried 


away. 

“What now?” muttered Giant 
Pumpkin. “Isn't he going to live in 
me?” 


He waited and waited. The fire 
snapped and crackled, and the sun 
poured in through the little windows. 
He had almost given up hope of the 
little man’s ever coming back when 
suddenly he heard voices, There, 
running up the path, was the little 
man and with him was the swectest 
little woman, They ran around Giant 
Pumpkin and looked at him from all 
sides. 

The litthe woman pecked in the 
door. Then she clapped her tiny 
hands. “To think, dear, that you 
made it all yourself!” she exclaimed. 

“All myself,” agreed the little man 
proudly, 

“Peter, darling,” she said con 
tentedly, “it’s just the kind of house 
I’ve always wanted.” 

So Peter Pumpkin Eater and _ his 
little wife lived in their pumpkin 
shell house for many a year. She 
liked the house, and he liked the 
pumpkin she cooked for him every 
day. They were very happy and 
Giant Pumpkin was very happy, too. 


The Farm in the Fall 


(Continued from page 19) 


a similar way the children learned 
about other things they were inter- 
ested in as they went about the farm. 

Eating lunch together out of doors 
was a pleasant experience, long to be 
remembered. And just as enjoyable 
was the lunch of milk, homemade 
cookies, and apples which Mrs. Allen 
served just before the group left. 
After thanking Mr. and Mrs. Allen, 
the children climbed into the bus for 
the trip back to school. 


V. Activities. 
A. Discussing what 
learned at the farm. 
B. Illustrating the day’s experi- 
ences with crayon and chalk draw 
ings, and calcimine paintings. 
C. Making a large frieze showing 
farm activities during the fall 
months. 
D. Writing stories about the trip 
similar to the following. 

(Continued on page 69) 


had been 
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The Farm in the Fall 


(Continued from page 68) 


Our Trip To THE FarM 
We went to Allen’s farm on Wednesday. 
We went on the school bus. 
We took our lunch and ate it out of 
doors. 
Mr. Allen showed us all over his farm. 
Mrs. Allen gave us apples, cookies, and 


milk. 


E. Using the stories and pictures 
in large farm books made of brown 
wrapping paper. 

F. Dramatizing fall farm activi- 

ties. 

G. Harvesting crops in the school 

garden. 

H. Making applesauce and serving 

it with bread and butter to the 

kindergarten children. 

I. Making vegetable soup to serve 

at a mothers’ luncheon. 

J. Canning vegetables and fruits. 

K. Enjoying stereopticon slides on 

farm life. 

L. Enjoying books about farm life. 
VI. Culminating activity. 

During the Thanksgiving season, 
the sense of gratitude which comes at 
the end of harvest time was stressed. 
To give expression to this feeling of 
thanksgiving, the children brought 
fruit and vegetables from home to 
add to those that they had canned at 
school, and put them in a Thanks- 
giving basket for a needy family. 

The genuine happiness this giving 
brought to the children caused the 
teacher to realize that they had un 
consciously found out for themselves 
that the joy of life comes from what 
we put into it. 


VII. Outcomes. 

A. Some understanding of the way 
in which we are dependent upon 
rural and city workers, and how 
they, in turn, are dependent upon 
each other for producing and dis- 
tributing farm products. 
B. Some firsthand information re- 
garding the work of the farmer 
and how he helps us. 

Increased ability to work and 
play together harmoniously. 
D. Greater ability to discuss prob- 
lems intelligently. 
E. The habit of using books and 
pictures to get information. 
F, Functional use of the funda- 
mental tools of learning. 
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Krippen d rf 


FOOT REST 


SHOE 











The smartness and good fit of these 
fine shoes always make your feet 
attractive. But your face is where 
they add most to your good looks. 
For Foot Rest’s scientific features 
cushion, flex and support the foot, 
relieve the shocks, and help keep 
lines of strain and fatigue from 
your face. There’s a Foot Rest Shoe 
for every woman. Free style fold- 
er, dealer list. The Krippendorf- 
Dittmann Company, 307 East Sev- 
enth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a TO 7 30 


Slightly Higher Denver West 





7 FOUR-SPOT COMFORT 


P A— Heel Cushion absorbs the shocks. 


B— New Rolled Insole aids balance. 
C— Metatarsal Cushion will make your 
\W = step light and buoyant. 
5. » 


D— Snug Heelast gives perfeet heel fit. 











WARREN 


ELEANOR 


SALLIE 
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YOUR 


UNIT OF WORK 
ON RAYON 


may win one 
of these prizes 





































$100.00 Cash 


FIRST PRIZE 
Also 6 Longines Wittnauer Watches 
Retailing at $45.00 Each or More 


The Rules of this Contest are easy. Whether you 
teach Primary, Middle or Upper Grades, you will 
find that your children wil! be fascinated by a Unit 
of Work on Rayon, and the story of the process of 
making Rayon. This story is one of ingenuity and 
imagination. It offers innumerable correlations. 


FOLLOW THIS FORMAT 

Follow the general form used in the Illustrated 
Units of Work which appear in the INSTRUCTOR 
each month, Start it now. Establish your ob 
jectives at once. Outline your approaches and de- 
velop the Unit step by step. Compile your Bib- 
liography and get your class, or even your entire 
school, to participate, 


SEND FOR SOURCE MATERIAL 


You will need some source material to work with, 
and you will find that the American Viscose Cor- 
poration offers you a wide variety of authentic ed- 
ucational helps, consisting of samples inthe raw, 
swatches of the finished product, illustrated book- 
lets, and teaching easels. Select the material you 
need, as described herewith, fill out the coupon 
below, enter the Contest and win the $100.00 Cash 
Prize or one of the lovely 6 Longines Wittnauer 
Wrist Watches, the retail price of which is at least 
$45.00 each. 


PRIZES AWARDED DECEMBER 20th 


The Contest closes November 30th and the prizes will 
be awarded December 20th to the 7 winning teachers 
for the best Units of Work on Rayon presented, The 
judges will be the editors of THE INSTRUCTOR 
Magazine. 


The Units of Work submitted by teachers will not be 
returned, The American V ise Ost Corporation reserves 
the publication rights to all material and will become 
the owner of all manuscripts submitted in this con 
test. 


FREE HELPS—tThere is nothing you need buy to 
enter this Contest. When we receive your Unit of 


Work on Rayon, the money you have sent us for 
source material will be refunded. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me the following Educational Helps checked below. Currency, 
Check or Money Order enclosed: 


1. Educational Kit, with one copy of [] 4. ‘‘Home Economics and Rayon” 10¢ 
“‘Home Economics and Rayon"’. 50¢ 
2. “What Is Rayon” et FREE 5. ‘Important Facts About Spun Rayon'"’ FREE 
3. “Rayon from Forest to Fashion," 6. “Important Facts About Rayon FREE 
with as many Student Booklets as 
you require ‘ -. F8¢ | Combination Offer 1 and 3 $1.00 
PR thks chabin 4 CERWEC REELS RNS ERS no KOR RD AAD ESS ew SEs ees eee 
NG oc KERR KCAL + ORE RTTHD ERAT ENDER CR ECORSOTES SO 4ER EEE . 
GO ce ktbcncnernees tures ssi eeanniiaenes State coe 
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’ Use Allen’s Foot-Ease 
for quick relief 


from foot fatigue 


; MA* Teachers who are continually 

on their feet during the school day 
have found an easy way to foot comfort 
Each morning they shake some Allen's 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic healing pow- 
der for the feet,into their shoes, and 


i ‘ prevent the annoyance oftired,aching, 
“. <8 sore and perspiring feet. It makes 
“3 stockings wear longer, too 
; FREE WALKING DOLLS 
, for your pupils 


Take advantage of this FREE offer. 

Send forthese attractive Walking Dolls. 

Each of your pupils may have one for 
i use either at school or at home. Send 
} coupon below now 


Allen's 


_\Foot-Ease | 


en ee es USE THIS COUPON 


TI-10-41 
Allen's Foot-Ease, LeRoy, N. ¥ 
Please send, FREE, Walking Dolls for 


{stamp !/ 
P » to cover cost 


pupils. I enclose 10-cent 1 esta | 


of mailing. 


Name.... 
Address 


Be Your Own 
MUSIC We 
Teacher 


Learn at Home 


ty wonderful improved meth 
od, Bimple as A. BB. ¢ " 
child can learn it. Your les 
cone consist of real selec 
tions instead of = tiresome 
exercises When you finish 
one of these delightfully 
eaay les gona you've added a 
new “piece” to your Mist 








You read real notes, too no “numbers” or trick 
music Method is so thorough that some of our 
700,000 students are ban! and orchestra LEAD- 
ERE. Everything is in print and pictures. First you 
are told what to do Then a pieture shows you how 
to do it Then you do it yourself and hear it. In a 
few short months you become a gol musician 


the life of every party 


Free Print and Picture Sample 
You may quickly become a fine player through the 


U. 8. School home study method. Mail coupon for Free 
Book and Free Print and Picture Sample which ex 
plain all Please mention your favorite instrument 


Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit 
U. &. School of Music, 610 Brunswick Bidg., N.¥.C. 


U. &. Schoo! of Music, 610 Brunswick Bidg., HN. Y. C. 


1 am interested in music study, particularly in the instrument 





elow Piease send your free liuetrated booklet 


‘a 
o © Learn Music et Home,’ and the free Print and 
i: pictve Tenate | 
lene Senee Trombone 
Vielin Mend: Banjo 
| ar trompet Ukulele | 
Accordion Other instrument 
| Name | 
| Street | 
City Ntate 
bc cae a ae Gas Ga Guan can Gas Gap Gus Gap aa ad 













MAKE MONEY! 
GIVE A SCHOOL CARNIVAL ! 


Rural schools can raise money as 
well as town schools, 
Free Instruction Book and Catal..x 





Central Carnival Supply Co. 
1415 Harney St., Omaha, Nebr. 












H QUICKL 
As yr 


Personal 


Fras, Card Assortment, Religions, Christmas 
h 7 . wit 
liere Bi sDeluse lena Linn. Card's Wass 


M na for clube, churshee, Write ; 
fodar for FREE SAMPLES. { 
PS pad & SUGDEN, 1! INC., Dept, 800 50 | 
49 Monree A 7 5 4 











SPECIAL WORK FOR che! 


Teachers 
Karn up te $23 In « week and your own Gvenses FREE No 
canvassing, no investment. Write fully giving age, dress ai ze. 


Fashion Frocks, Inc., Dept. 24071, Cincinnati, 0. 
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A Test on Mythology 


(Continued from page 25) 
Kry 
i ek @ 5. p 9.¢e i. £ 
2. b 6. 1 10. k 14. j 
3d 2c Ig 1.1 
4.h 8. a > 16. m 
Il. Greek Roman 
Aphrodite Venus 
Ares Mars 
Artemis Diana 
Athena Minerva 
Demeter Ceres 
Dionysus Bacchus 
Eos Aurora 
Hephaestus Vulcan 
Hera Juno 
Hermes Mercury 
Hestia Vesta 
Pan Faunus 
Poseidon Neptune 
Zeus Jupiter 
Il. 1. Minotaur 9. horse 
2. an enchantress 10. Charybdis 
3. deer 11. Acolus 
4. wooden horse 12. Atalanta 
5. Atlas 13. oak 
6. Proteus 14. stone 
7. Agamemnon 15. dog 
8. the Golden Fleece 
A Test on Aquarium 
Fishes 
(Continued from page 25) 
Kry 
I. l. c 4.4 7. € 10. b 
, i a 3. a ii. a 
3. b 6. ¢ 9. b 12. b 
me tJ 4 . a 
ae 4. T 6. | 8. | 


WLi.b 2we x3 e@ 4d 2 


IV. 1. weatherfish 
2. guppy 
3. snail 


4. seaweed 
§. sand 
6. aquarium 


EpiroriaL Note: A unit of work on 
aquarium fishes is found on page 28 of 


this issue, 


Making the Schoolroom 
Beautiful 


(Continued from 


end of the day, if we 


page 14) 
found that the 


library table was in good order, five 


points were given to t 
Points were recorded 


hat committee. 
at the end of 


each day and on Friday the week’s 
average was worked out by the chil- 
dren. This proved to be very in- 


teresting and helpful. 


Since the children did not tire of 


the work, learnings we 


re rapid, Out- 


comes of this schoolroom project 
were numerous and gratifying. Every 


child in the room de 
dividual and group ir 


veloped an in- 
iterest in hav- 


ing an attractive environment. There 
was a general improvement in disci- 


pline and in the social 


attitude of all 


the children. An interest in flowers 
and flower arrangement increased 


their appreciation of 


the beautiful. 


Cleanliness was recognized as a fac- 
tor in healthful living. Practice in 


the reporting of comm 


ittee plans add- 


ed to the children’s skill in oral and 


written expression, 









AVAILABLE TO 
THE CHILDREN IN 


Your SCHOOL 


HIS year you can give your students 

TRUE COMICS--a magazine that is 
worthwhile and different. Its 64 pages of 
bright-colored pictures are fascinating, easy- — { 
to-read. Every bit of the contents of TRUE 
COMICS is true. No cheap, implausible fic- 
tion, no overstimulating crime and sex sto- What Educators 
ries. TRUE COMICS tells of real people and S Ab 

a out 

events, well written, simply told, in the full- Jy 


color pictures that children love. T R U E © Oo M i] Cc Ss + 


In appearance and appeal, TRUE COMICS bd 

is exactly like the comic magazines that chil- FROM A SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT: 

dren are reading. It is more thrilling be- “Our a = ae the coe 
" > asue o OMICS. t t is 

cause the stories of courage and high adven- sheusatbons tenn udeatnens Sotechen tn 

ture actually happened. It gives boys and comments and facts they have gleaned from it 


to supplement their regul ork.”’ 
girls what they should- know in a way in al lili 
which they will be eager to take it. FROM SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: 
. . . “We feel that this magazine will 2 long- 
No magazine for children has ever had so tte need pestis tens ga Misesp.° “s 


warm and enthusiastic a welcome from young : 
: “Orchids to you for your fine new magazine! 
people and none has been so highly com- I have recommended it to all my pupils and 


4 a ” 
mended by parents, educators, psychologists, through our school bulletin, to parents. 


editors, ete., throughout the country. 
FROM A SCHOOL DIRECTOR: 


The students in the social science, history, “We have banned «a number of comic books in 
° e } our school, and we eagerly antic ipste the ar- 

remedial reading groups, ete., will be espe- rival of this new substitute.” 

cially anxious to have TRUE COMICS. And 


you can include the orders for all the other FROM A TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: 
children who will devour the contents of this “The children in our school are enthusiastic 
about TRUE COMICS. It meets every ap- 
peal to the earlier comics, and thrills them 
when they find it is all true.” 


hew important, educational magazine. 


THE SCHOOL PLAN 


on 7 FROM TEACHERS: 
Thousands of children in the schools await 


“I want to raise my voice in praise of your ef- 





the delivery of the new issue of TRUE forts a at the so-called action-comics, 
. ‘c , and the constructive answer you are giving us 
COMICS every month. You can make them to guide these children’s reading and satisfy 
available to the students in your school too, their adventure thirst. 
at a special school rate of 8c a copy. (The “The children in our school like TRUE 
. . . : 9 . . i COMICS very much. The last copy was al! 
re gular price is 10c.) In that way you can most read to pieces, which is a fine indication 
be sure to forestall the purchase of the of its interest to boys and girls.”” 
os, ” . . . . 
trashy comics by muking these fascinating “The pupils in my class are delighted with 
books available to the students as soon as TRUE COMICS. | The magazine has been in 
' circulation every day since it came, and some- 
they are released! one is always ‘next’."’ 


Copies of TRUE COMICS will be sent to 














SCH 
your school each month. You sell the issues | oe ig 
to the students at 8¢ a copy, and remit that aw ¢ aA 
amount to us. A free copy is supplied for 2) « 
each unit of 10 issues sold. For example, 
if you sell 50 copies in your school, 5 extra ' A COPY 


copies will be supplied free. Unsold copies 


may be returned for full credit the first month NEWSSTAND 
of each semester. Orders may be revised or 


cancelled on 10 days’ notice. ; P R I C E 1 Oc 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, PARENTS’ MAGAZINE PRESS, INC., 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of the Current Issue of TRUE COMICS at the 
special school rate of 8c a copy, and continue to send that many copies each month 
for the balance of the school year. (This order may be revised or cancelled on 
15 days’ notice.) 


C) I am enclosing payment. () Send bill éach month. 
Name 


Name of School 


Address 
City ee State iota 
Position or Subject Taught = Enrollment 


IN 10-41 
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Wholesome Fun for Halloween 


(Continued from page 22) 


Sharing with others and planning 
for their happiness was the keynote 
of all the preparations. Accepting a 
share of responsibility and carrying it 
out was emphasized frequently. Here 
some of the children fell down be- 
cause they failed to discuss with their 
parents what they could best provide 
before promising to do so, or because 
they forgot pans, knives, and brooms, 
which they had volunteered to bring 
to the party. 

It was pointed out how necessary 
neatness and cleanliness are in pre- 
paring food. Taking care to protect 
the work tables with paper covers 
fostered a respect for school property. 
Poise was acquired as each child had 
the opportunity of appearing on the 
platform before the guests. Good 
judgment was developed in making 
choices such as selecting the best let- 
ter to be sent and in choosing the 
children who were best suited to take 
certain parts in the program. Good 
manners were evident in the conduct 
of everyone at the party. 

On the day following the celebra- 
tion, letters describing the learnings 
that had been brought about were 
sent to the They were 
thanked for their co-operation which 
had helped to make the celebration 
successful. The letters gave some in- 
sight into the purposes and values of 
such an activity. In this way it was 
hoped that the parents would be fully 
able to appreciate the values of the 
unit. 


parents. 


The days spent in preparation for 
the entertainment were happy ones. 
But were they useful in shaping dif- 
ferent attitudes toward the celebra- 
tion of future holidays? Did the 
children develop a finer feeling of 
responsibility toward the community? 

In the book, Children Are Like 
That, by C. Madeleine Dixon, are set 
forth the following standards for 
judging the value of a day’s plan to a 
child. “This is the only thing we can 
use as a gauge in the growth of the 
little child—is today a good day for 
him? Has it something of a rhyth- 
mic quality of serenity, joy, chal- 
lenge? Does it include opportunities 
to explore, to share, to create? Is the 
child living with his body, his mind 
and his emotions in a kind of singing 
balance? Is he able to maintain his 
difference and yet be a very real part 
of the whole? These are fundamen- 
tal qualities of childhood. They 
must be our guideposts in any plan 
we offer.” 

Because these questions could be 
answered in many instances in the af- 
firmative, we can safely assume that 
this unit of work resulted in the for- 
mation of attitudes that will carry 
over into the immediate future of the 
child and even into his adult life. 

EpirortaAL Note: “The Witches’ 
Dance,” by MacDowell, may be found on 
Victor Record No. 20396. The opera 
Hansel and Gretel, by Humperdinck, is 
on Victor Records Nos. 25168, 25169, 
and 25170. Children Are Like Thai, by 
C. Madeleine Dixon, is published by The 
John Day Co., New York. 
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SEND TO DAY for this 
COMPLETE TEACHING UNIT 
on the Unique Sugar Beet 



































Fill in the coupon at right for 
complete information and liter- 
ature about this new T.P.U. 
protection plan, 





T.P.U. announces a new, more 
generous protection plan for 
teachers...it’s the Peerless-Hospi- 
tal Certificate! Developed ex- 
clusively by T.P.U., this liberal 
certificate pays a hospitalization 
benefit of $37.50 per week for 
eight weeks, even including the 
first week. $25.00 per week is 
paid for home _ confinement 
caused by sickness, accident or 
quarantine! Other cash bene- 
fits run as high as $1,500.00, 
This new  Peerless-Hospital 
Certificate is designed to exactly 
fit the needs of the teacher. It 
gives protection that no teacher 
can afford to be without—yet 


the cost is unusually low! 


Teachers Protective [nion 


T. P. U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 


Tell me more about the NEW Peerless- 
Hospital Certificate that protects me against 





the hazards of sickness, accident or quaran- 


tine even during the first week. 
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Name 


Address 
qil4) 


T ouches 
these 10 
Subjects: 


-_— trouble getting and holding the 
pupil's attention with this colored, 4-foot 
chart of the life cycle of the sugar beet! 
And it comes to you free, together with a 
35-page teaching unit, a set of photograph- 
ic studies of the industry and the richly- 
illustrated 62-page book, ‘The Silver Wedge.’ 


You yourself will glean from this material 
new and unsuspected facts about one of the 
world’s great agricultural industries. You 
will find many an occasion to pass it on to 


GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 
FARMING 
STOCK-FEEDING 
CHEMISTRY 
MANUFACTURING 
TRANSPORTATION 


GMAT our students. Both you and your classes 
NUTRITION : : ) 

will profit by learning the part a single 
HEALTH 


vegetable plays in American life—and you 
will be entertained in doing so. 


Mark the coupon below and send it in NOW. 
The chart, pictures and booklets will come 
promptly. This offer is made only to teachers 
of intermediate and upper grades, for whom 
the unit is designed. 














UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 
47.1 Sugar Building, Denver, Colorado 


Send me your Wall Chart, Teaching Unit, pictures of your industry and ‘The Silver Wedge.’ 


Name— cccinatstiasianilinman 
School —_ 


City— State 
I teach. 





(Mention grade and subject taught) 
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Date — 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
Please send me Instructor Illustrated Units. 


I have checked the subjects desired. 






Airplanes (1) Exploring the World (11) Old Stone Age (53) 
Animals (3) Family Life (30) Old World Gifts (10) 
Astronomy (8) Farm Life (14) Our Schools (37) 
Birds (32) Fire and Fuel (49) Pioneer Life (20) 
Boats (12) Fishing (13) Piant Life (39) 
Books (25) Food (6) The Post Office (27) 
Character Education (31) Grains (56) Rocks and Minerals (5) 
Christmas Customs (34) Holland (23) Safety Education (24) 
Christmas Music (35) Indians (40) Sea Creatures (28) 
City Life (15) Insects (44) Sheiter (7) 
Clothing (26) Japan (45) South America (22) 
Colonial Life (50) Light (42) Switzerland (43) 
Communication (2) Lumbering (52) Thrift (21) 

« Community Life (46) Mexico (18) Transportation (17) 
Cotton (55) Milk (48) Trees (9) 
Desert Life (41) Music (33) Weather (19) 
The Earth's Surface (51) National Parks (47) Wild Flowers (36) 
Electricity (54) Natural Resources (16) World Peace (29) 
Eskimos (4) World Trade (38) 
lam enclosing $ in payment of this order. ou 
Name “ 
Teaching Position . 
St. or R.D. a 
P.O. State . 



















THE PRETRUCTOR SERIES OF TLLUSTRATEO UNITS «© Me + 


READY TO USE 
we INEXPENSIVE 
MODERN 


STAR'T the year with up-to-date, authoritative materials for social studies and 


COMBINATION 


elementary science, priced to suit the most modest budget. What are they? 
The 56 Instructor Illustrated Units —timesaving teaching aids that are a must in 
every classroom. Each is complete with text for primary, middle, and upper 
grade levels; overview, procedures, activities, bibliography; a large introductory 
photograph; and a sheet (39” x 1254”) of 25 or more photographs, with no 
printing on the back. The cost? Surprisingly low ... you may have four for 


only $1.00, postpaid (30 cents each if ordered singly) ; so use our coupon at once! 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Our Second Environment Contest 
(Continued from page 15) 


buildings. The school furnished the 
paint for painting the buildings. 
Many of these children knew nothing 
of how to go about the work, but, 
after sawing several pieces too short 
or too long, they began to use a rule 
to get the correct measurements. 

Each child asked his father why he 
had selected their present home. The 
main reasons reported by the children 
were its desirable location: nearness to 
town, school, and church; and its fer- 
tility of soil, The most desirable 
location and the most fertile plot on 
the school grounds for our farm was 
a place where the 4-H Club boys 
had set out pine seedlings the previous 
year. Thus, our farm had a few trees 
The Assistant Farm 
Demonstration Agent, in charge of 
the work of the 4-H Clubs in our 
school, took a sample of the soil from 
our farm in December to send to 
Clemson Agricultural College for 
tests. From these tests we shall know 
what crops are best suited to the soil, 
what elements are lacking, and what 
commercial fertilizers can be added 
to enrich our soil. As a result of 
these tests we hope to have a good 
crop in the spring. The Agent told 
the children he would be glad to take 
samples from their fathers’ farms for 
tests. 


growing on it. 


Enthusiasm ran high as we began 
to use a garden plow. At recess the 
children in other grades wanted to 
plow, so our soil was plowed deep and 
loose. We planted the same crops 
that the farmers in our community 
planted. At present we have wheat 
and oats growing in the fields, and 
turnips and onions in the garden. 
We have a WPA worker in our school 
who serves our lunches, so we are 
planning to give her the onions and 
turnips to use. Every day the chil- 
dren are bringing seeds such as cot- 
ton, corn, crotalaria, okra, tomatocs, 
beets, beans, lettuce, and squash for 
spring planting. These, of course, 
are the products of the community. 
We are planting the lettuce and 
tomato seeds in boxes in our room in 
order to have the plants ready to put 
in the garden as soon as the frost is 
gone. To enrich our soil a neighbor 
gave us some compost, and the chil- 
dren brought guano from home. 

Our school is surrounded by a big 
peach orchard, and across the road 
from our school is a packing shed. 
We can obtain many small peach 
trees from around this shed, so prep- 
arations are being made to plant a 
few on our farm. Some of the chil- 
dren want to take a tree home to 
plant. This is being encouraged, and 
from time to time the children will be 
asked to report on the trees’ growth, 
Peach growing is fast becoming im- 
portant in this part of our state. 

As soon as the farmer’s home was 
built, one of the principal’s hens be- 
gan laying eggs in it. The children 
enjoy getting the eggs out of the nest 
and taking them to the principal's 
wife. I can see that this is leading 
the group into a study of poultry rais- 
ing. I shall invite such people as the 
high-school agriculture teacher, the 
Assistant Farm Demonstration Agent, 
and the director of a near-by CCC 
camp, to discuss the raising of poul- 
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try and probably show some pictures. 
The parents of my children visit our 
school frequently and are very much 
interested in our project; therefore, 
I shall ask them to come to hear these 
discussions about poultry raising. I 
hope this will encourage some of the 
4-H Club members to try poultry 
raising as a project. If this line of 
thought develops as it has begun, we, 
like all farmers who enter upon a new 
activity, shall have to build a poul- 
try house for a few chickens on our 
farm this spring. 

No farmer can farm or build with- 
out tools. I did nothing about tools, 
but let cach group find out for itself 
what tools it needed. Then, in each 
group, the children decided who 
would bring the needed tools from 
home. When they were building, they 
brought saws, hammers, and_ nails; 
when planting, they brought hoes and 
rakes. The principal loaned us his 
garden plow. Here the children ex- 
perienced borrowing things from one 
another and returning them when 
they finished using them. 

Very few of the homes of the 
community are beautified by shrub- 
bery. We decided our farm home 
needed some shrubbery, so into the 
woods behind the school we went for 
evergreens. We found cedars, holly, 
and pine, which were arranged 
around the home. A sced store gave 
us enough grass seed to plant the 
lawn around the house. Some of the 
children have since put out cedars 
and holly at home, and one boy 
planted a small grass plot at home. 

Erosion is prevalent in our section 
of the state. The soil-conservation 
offices and CCC camps are doing a 
splendid job to help the situation. 
When we laid out our farm, we built 
a road through the center, but it 
caused erosion so we had to change 
our plans. This presented a good 
opportunity for us to study erosion. 
We found that many old abandoned 
roads in our county are causing ero 
sion. From the booklets sent by the 
AAA worker we learned that black 
locust was best for stopping erosion. 
The roots of black locust add fertility 
to poor soil and grow rapidly. When 
the superintendent of soil conserva- 
tion from a near-by CCC camp visits 
us, we hope to learn more about 
stopping erosion. Then we are going 
to ask permission to work on an 
abandoned road near our school. 

There are many organizations in 
our community and state that are 
working with, and for, the farmer. 
When we became little farmers at 
school, we, too, sought their aid. 
Many of our class are members of the 
4-H Club, and so we are closely as- 
sociated with that organization. It 
was through ‘their work that we 
selected a suitable location for our 
farm. In co-operation with the 
WPA worker we shall make use of 
our produce. Through an instructor 
of education in a near-by college | 
contacted an AAA worker in Wash- 
ington, D.C. She sent us many 
booklets on soil, soil-building crops, 
erosion, and conservation. She also 
had information sent us from our 
State Soil Conservation Office. 

(Continued on page 74) 








Canco’s New Nutritional 
Booklet is Ready! 





“Make America Strong” Is Now Available 


To Teachers and Home 


VER since the National Nutrition 
Conference for Defense was held 
on May 26, 27, 28, of this year, Canco 
has been preparing a new booklet 
salled ‘‘Make America Strong”... 


You'll find this booklet helpful in 
all courses tying in with the National 
Program on Nutrition. Written in 
popular, non-technical language, 
““Make America Strong”’ is designed 
for classroom distribution. And it is 
now available in reasonable quanti- 
ties to teachers and home economists. 

Here are just a few of the topics 
offered in ‘Make America Strong”’: 

* * * 
. . . interpretation of government- 
approved diet as outlined at the Na- 
tional Nutrition Conference for 
Defense... 


Please enter my order for 


tional booklet helpful in connection with the national program on nutrition and diet. 


Name 


Institution . 
Street... 


City 


Lee ee eee ee ee ee - = - 


Hee eee 1 
1-1041 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT., AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y, 


copies of ‘Make America Strong, 


<conomists 


. .. a simple explanation of basic 
nutritional facts .. . 

’~ * * 
... a clear discussion of what the 
major vitamins and minerals do for 
you, and lists of foods from which 
you'll get each one... 

e @ @ 
... Sample, economical, well-balanced 


menus... 
~ * * 


. . offer of a recipe booklet, contain- 
ing menus as well as many interesting 
and informative, nutritive recipes. 


Order your supply of ‘‘Make America 
Strong,” today! It will help you in your all- 
important job of building strong, healthy 
Americans. Fill out the coupon below. 
You'll receive your order of booklets as 
soon as possible. American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, New York. 


’ the new nutri- 


. Comdie..s sexe 


State Tere 











Qur Second Environment Contest 


(C ontinued from page 73) 


The mothers and IT are members of 
1 Home Demonstration Club which 
meets at the school building once a 
month, These mothers are interested 
in our farm, and each month observe 
what we have done and offer very 
helpful suggestions, One of them 
sent us a big bag of wheat to plant. 

We have not failed to let other 
schools, as well as people of the com 
munity, know what we are doing. 
The children have written to children 
in other schools telling them about 
our farm. The school newspaper, 
which goes into every home in the 
community, has given us ample space 
to tell about our farm work. Nearly 
every issue tells what is being done 
and how the work is progressing. 

When it rained and the children 
could not work outdoors, they decided 
to illustrate their activities. Each 
one drew a picture of something on 
the farm, and colored the picture. 
These were assembled, and a picture 
show was made in a cardboard box. 
The children enjoy showing the movie 
to their parents who visit us from 
time to time. We are keeping a big 
scrapbook containing such informa- 
tion as a calendar of work, a short 
description of how each crop was 
planted, and a collection of farm pic- 


tures. In addition to this scrapbook, 
each child has a farm booklet. In 
these booklets are a list of animals on 
their farm at home, where each ani 
mal gets its food each season of the 
year, a story about their pet at home, 
a chart showing the problems that 
confronted us on our farm and how 
they were solved, a calendar of work, 
and a section containing small pic 
tures about farm life. A rainy day 
was a good time to read the following 
booklets I had purchased: “Agricul 
ture,” “Truck Farms,” “Farm Ani 
mals,” “The Farmer and His Work,” 
and “Soil.” 

From this account you can see that 
aroused in 
something the children had never 


interest was certainly 


dreamed of as being interesting. In 
learning more about farming and ac 
tually doing it, I feel that the chil 
dren are beginning to enjoy and 
really appreciate the environment in 
which they are living. You can 
readily see that this project is far 
from completed. It will carry on 
into the spring, and from time to 
time new interests will arise. There 
has been an exchange of ideas and 
suggestions between the home and the 
school, thus bringing the school and 
community into closer relationship. 


Poster Suggestions 


(For posters on 


® BE SURE your pupils understand 

what a symbol is. Then use the 
poster on page 30 to interest them in 
finding other symbols for justice. 
This research may involve visiting 
members of the legal profession in 
their community, local chambers of 
court, or the county seat, as well as 
the library or the reference shelf in 


pages 30 and 37) 


the classroom. (See the frontispiece 
in the June 1941 INstRUcTOR, for a 
picture of the Supreme Court Build 
ing. ) 

Inspired by the poster on page 37, 
younger children will enjoy making 
posters showing their favorite pos 
sessions, or different methods of car 


ing for their belongings. 





A Shadow Theater 


(Continued from page 35) 


Opening caught the frame, holding it 
securely. The scenes were thumb- 
tacked on these frames, which were 
light and easily handled. ; 

Scenes were either sketched on 
heavy black paper with chalk, or 
were traced after they had been 
drawn on practice paper. Then the 
black silhouette was cut and pasted 
on a sheet of unprinted newspaper, 
and the scene was ready. 

The scenes were simple because the 
characters needed plenty of space in 
which to turn and to move about. 
When each scene was completed and 
tacked on its frame, it was outlined 
on the other side in red crayon, as 
the objects in the scene could not be 
distinguished by the actors when the 
light was on. The light was from a 
bridge lamp,* without a shade, which 
was placed about a foot and a half 
behind the theater. A hundred-watt 
bulb was used. No curtains were 
needed, since the act started with the 
turning on of the light and the 
entire room was in darkness while 
the scenery was being changed. 
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Characters were made of heavy 
black cardboard. They were drawn 
first on white paper, and then traced 
on the cardboard. The class, having 
considered carefully the size of the 
opening, planned this scale for 
figures: children: from four to six 
inches, women eight inches, men nine 
inches. The animals were drawn in 
proportion. All the figures were 
thumbtacked to narrow sticks one 
foot long. 

The story chosen to be dramatized 
first was “The Lad and the North 
Wind.” A committee wrote this 
story in play form. When the class 
approved the play, tryouts were held, 
the cast was chosen, and rehearsals 
began. The script was used only at 
the first rehearsal, for the children 
easily learned their lines. A little 
practice made each child proficient 
in turning the figures, keeping their 
feet on the red line, and moving 
them gently while speaking. 

After four rehearsals the play was 
presented to an enthusiastic audience 
of several grades and mothers. 














of your youngsters 


Put a brand new shine on the faces 


with these up- 


to-the-minute Milton Bradley ts- 


- . sues... timed to the current sea- 


son, and ready for 
right now! 


your classroom 


You'll enjoy working with these bright new materials as much as your 
JO a 2 : 
pupils will! Better order your supply now on the coupon below. They're 
mighty inexpensive, and they're a real “pick-up” for your class, your class- 


room and you! 


. 
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FLYING WITCH BLACK CAT JACK O’LANTERN BOY 


WITCHES FOR YOUR WINDOWS 


. yes, and eats and owls and pumpkins, too, for it’s Halloween! 





WISE OWL 


Hang these bright- 


colored transparencies in your classroom windows. They're gay, and they’re fine for draw- 


ing and coloring lessons. Printed in Jack-O-Lantern Orange. Eerie 
Purple, with Night Black outline ... per set of four, postpaid 50c, 


postpaid, 32 windows $3.20 postpaid. 


Green, and Deep 


12 windows $1.35 


IT’S FUN TO MAKE THESE BIG, BRILLIANT HALLOWEEN POSTERS 


. numbered outlines make it easy to 
fill in the designs with cut colored papers. 
The 12” x 36” sheets ean be used indi- 
vidually, or as a 12-ft. frieze. Portfolio 
contains four outline posters of Halloween 
subjects, and all necessary colored papers 


. price, postpaid, 60e. 


HERE’S A PILGRIM VILLAGE FOR 


ored and constructed into stand-up figures. 
visualizing the story of the Pilgrims! Eight 


instructions . . . price, postpaid, 60e. 





“OUR AMERICA” . . . A PATRIOTIC NEW SERIES FOR LITTLE 
CITIZENS ... sixteen plates of outline pictures for copying and 
coloring; familiar American subjects--Washington, Lincoln, the Capi- 
tol, the Flag, the Liberty Bell and others. Each plate has a caption to 
suggest « composition or oral story. Enclosed in “Spirit of ’76” port- 
folio, printed in red and blue ... price, postpaid, 40c. 










TURKEY TIME 


... Puritans, Indians, children, animals, log cabins and trees 
. and the good ship “Mayflower” all ready to be cut, col- 


Details of costume 


and environment are authentic. Perfect for sand-table or for 


sheets of outlines 


on heavy cardboard. with suggestions for coloring and detailed 





f Litriotic Poste i 
Outlines for Drawing 
and Coloung +e 


| ~ ores. aeqares_gomeces oe 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


For $ enclosed, send the following: 
Halloween Windows - 


Halloween Posters —_—— 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 





Pilgrim Village 


Our America 
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A Field and Four Friends 


(Continued from page 17) 










First and Only Canpy | 
Served the Quints !} 


remembering those soap shavings that bread from a great long loaf. Then 
they had found. Tony must be the came a big platter with sardines and 
one who had been doing soap carving, tomatoes. 
down there in the bushes. Next came the spaghetti. <A 
Sally saw the look on their faces, tomato sauce was poured over it, and 
and hurried to keep them from tell- cach one put a spoonful of grated 
ing what they knew. “Tony’s a nice Italian cheese on his. The children 
boy,” she said, very proudly. “He began to eat, and Tony laughed to 
gets good reports in school, and he see the spaghetti slip off their forks. 
does the best drawing and painting “Roll it over and over—so,” he 
of anyone in our class.” said. They watched as he rolled a 
“You can come here to the field mouthful neatly on his own fork, 
with us,” said Bob, “and your mother and popped it into his mouth. 


is very kind to invite us to supper. The boys sat back as they finished 
I’m sure we'll all be allowed to go.’ the salad that went with the spa- 
Tony was beaming. ghetti. Surely they couldn’t eat 


“My mother, her English is not another crumb. But Tony’s eyes 
) : y y 
right,” he said, “but she is one good were dancing. 


cook. You come and see.’ “Tonight, because you come, we 
“There,” said Sally. “You boys have the treat—spumone.” 

wouldn’t have had this invitation if It sounded very strange, but when 

I hadn’t gone to Italy first.” Mrs. Albiani brought it to the table, 
“Don’t brag,” said Bob. “Sit down Sally laughed. 

and read us that mystery story in “Why, it is ice cream,” she said. 

your new magazine. You promised When the supper was over, Tony 

you would read it aloud today.” showed them a picture of the town 


“Nibble this while you listen,” where they had lived in Italy, and 
said Ned to Tony, as he passed a Mrs. Albiani showed Sally her fine 





chocolate peppermint. embroidered aprons. Tony's father 
They settled to enjoy Sally’s read- played his Italian accordion, and he 
ing. Tony seemed to enjoy it, too. and Tony sang “Santa Lucia.” 
When the story was finished, the Then Sally spied a little white 
magazine was handed about, so that figure on the window sill. 
each one could see the pictures. “What a cunning bunny!” she 
Tony kept it a bit longer than the said. “Did you make it, Tony?” 
others, and handed it back to Sally Before Tony could answer, his cnaansesiiiilisatiahin 
slowly. Bob arose with a sigh. mother took up the little bunny. King 
“I have to go home and practice,” “Foolish!” she said angrily. “That 
he said. Tony do nothing but waste my good 
“My mother wants me to do an er- — white soap.” 
rand,” said Dick. Tony was very quict. Hle looked 
“T have grass to cut,” said Ned. afraid, and half ashamed. Somehow, 
They all strolled away, Tony with the group lost its gaiety. The chil . . la 
them. Beyond the fence they stopped. Pelayo =the Albiani for the M-M-M! You'll agree with the “Quints 
“We'll come over to supper to Italian supper, and went away. and millions of candy-wise Americans 
gether, tomorrow,” said Sally. Before Sally got into bed that | that Baby Ruth is candy at its finest! You'll 


When they arrived at Tony’s house night, she took the new magazine to love the luscious velvety-smooth coating 
> ’ 


the next evening, Tony met them at read. She was turning the pages 
the door. when she came to a brown stain on the chewy caramel and tasty opera cream 
“Supper is ready, and we can sit one of them. It must be chocolate. center, the abundance of golden, freshly 
— . wre _ Tony had —_ oe, : — roasted peanuts which make up this great 
ne tablecloth was a gay red an peppermint while he held the maga . ‘a 
white checked one; the dishes were Zine. Then she saw the picture be candy bar. Baby Ruth is good food good 
thick and heavy; and something that side the thumbprint, and read the for you. Its ingredients are all pure, whole- 
smelled ever so good made the chil- words under it. S.aml some foods — nourishing and delicious. 
dren very hungry. “Big Contest in Soap Carving! his . . / 
2 ey , . Bead Enjoy a big bar of Baby Ruth today: 
Tony’s mother had merry black Send in Your Work! _ First Prize, Joy 8 y J 
eyes and bright gold earrings. She $50. Second Prize, $25. CURTISS CANDY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
smiled and pointed to where they Sally stared at the pictures of all 


were to sit. The old grandmother the carvings made of soap. She re- 

said something in words they could membered how Tony had looked 

not understand, but she smiled, too, when his mother said, “Foolish!” so 

and nodded to them. Tony’s father sharply. She knew now what Tony 

came in and called, “Hello! Big wanted to do. 

family tonight! How nice!” “There must be a way to help— 
Sally and the others began to feel and I'll find it!” said Sally, as she 

more at home. Bowls of soup were turned out her light. 

put at each place, and thick slices of (Continued in the November issue) 


+ WANT $19002°A YEAR ? x 





“Baby Ruth, being rich in Dextrose, vital food- 
energy sugar, and other palatable ingredients, 
makes a pleasant, wholesome candy for children.” 


Lar Rou Daher, MD. 
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U. Ss. GOVERNMENT _— FRANKLIN INST., Dept. C230, Rochester, N.Y. -- 
Gentlemen: tush to me _ without 
MEN WOMEN Pe charge, 32 page book with list of 
Thousands Appointments Each Year & U. S. Government big paid positions. 
& Advise me also regarding salaries, 
& hours, work, vacation, ete. Tell me 
32 Page Civil Service Book FREE a how to qualify for a position. 


Mail Coupon immediately— / Name 
today sure, 


Big Opportunity for Teachers 











Address 
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MILES LABORAT 


They haue id —These rolli 


youngsters 


king, eager, active 
plenty of it. Modern parents and wise 
teachers know what it means to get ‘caught off base” 


just once. Alert young minds are quick to sense inde 


cision or the inability of parent or teacher to cope with 
spur-of-the moment problems 
That is why you who work with 
children should always be at your 
very best; ready, willing and able 
offer understanding, guidance 
and counsel to those who depend 
upon you so completely 
Alka-Seltzer is a real help on 
those trying, tiresome days when 
Headache, Acid-Indigestion, or 
Muscular Pain and Fatigue throw 
your day out of gear and upset your 
normal poise and confidence. You 
will be thankful for the comfort 
and pleasant relief Alka-Seltzer 
can give you for any or all these 
disturbing ailments. So be wise! 
Be prepared! Be sure you have 
helpful Alka-Seltzer 
handy when you need it most 


friendly 


Get it at any drug store 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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ORIES, INC. TTT 





MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 


IND. 













FREE 





Successfully Used in 
Thousands of Schools! 


@ Make a game of neatness—put it on 
a keen competitive basis with Shinola 
Neatness Charts, and your class will 
respond as to no other appeal. 


Every year, more teachers write to 
tell us of remarkable cleanliness rec- 
ords attained with these wonderful, 
time-saving charts. 

Each chart covers a 4-week period 
for one pupil and contains complete 
instructions on how it should be used. 
Send for your supply today! 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


Just fll in coupon at right, giving number 
of pupils in your class and specifying how 
many months’ supply of Neatness Charts 
you want. If you ever need more charts, 
we'll gladly send them free! 
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SHINOLA NEATNESS 
CHARTS—TO HELP MAKE 
YOUR CLASS THE NEATEST IN 








SCHOOL! 


months’ 
pupils. 


Please send 
Neatness Charts for 








Name 








Hecker Products Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. *'°* 
suppiy of 





School 





Street 





City State 





Good only in U. S. A. 
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Little Frog 


(Continued from page 41) 


| MR. BULLFROG—Good-by, then! 
| (Mr. Bullfrog and Other Frogs exit.) 

(Little Frog yawns. His eyes 
start to close. He rubs his eyes, and 
sits up straighter. His head begins 
to nod.) 

LITTLE FROG—I am getting very 
sleepy. I guess I will take a nap, 
just a litzle nap. I must not sleep 
long or I will never know what 
winter is. (Exits into the pool.) 


ScENE III 


READER (in front of curtain)— 
Days went by, and Little Frog’s nap 
went on and on. The top of the pool 
became white with snow. No one 
could see where the blue pool really 
was. Then one day Little Frog’s nap 
was over. “I must go right up to the 
top of the pool,” he thought. “I 
must sce what winter is.” And up 
he went. 

(As the curtain opens, all the 
Frogs and Old Mr. Turtle are sitting 
on the bank. Little Frog enters from 
the bottom of the pool.) 


ALL THE FROGS—Spring is here! 
Spring is here! 
LITTLE FROG—Spring! Where is 


winter? 
(They all laugh at Little Frog.) 
(Birds enter, hopping on the 
bank.) 
A BIRD—Hello, Litth Frog. Did 
you find out what winter is? 
(All laugh again at Little 
Little Frog laughs 00.) 


Frog. 


LITTLE rROG—I really do not 
know what winter is. But from 
what I hear, it is a cold time, and a 


snowy time, and a good time to sleep. 


EpirorniaL Nore: This dramatization 


is based on the story, “Little Frog,” 
which appears in Round About, by 
Mabel O'Donnell and Alice E. Carey. 





Permission to publish this play is grant- 
ed by the publishers, Row, Peterson & 
Company. 


How Man Learned to 
Use Fire 


(Continued from page 17) 


before men learned by chance still 
another use of Fire. One autumn 
day a hunter, returned from trailing 
reindeer, found his cave filled with a 
strange attractive odor. There was 
no one in the cave, for the women 
were out searching for any nuts that 
might still remain in the woods. 
Acorns were precious food, for if 
you found more than you needed that 
day and put them in a dry corner of 
the cave, they were good for food 
when snow covered the ground. 

In one corner of the cave, where 
an opening gave the smoke a chance 
to get out, gleamed the remains of 
a fire, and from that corner arose the 
strange and delicious fragrance. The 
hunter was hungry. He walked 
around the cave, trying to discover 
| what could smell like this. Soon he 
| found what had happened. Some 
| rabbit meat had carelessly been left 


too near the fire, but instead of being 
destroyed and turned to ashes, the 
meat had turned brown and gave off 
the delicious odor. The hungry hunt- 
er could not resist taking a piece of 
| (Continued on page 77) 








Hotels and Resorts 


NEW YORK 
New York City 


George Washington, 23rd St. at Lexington 
Modern 500-room hotel. All rooms with private 
bath, from $2.50 single, $3.50 double. Weekly 
rates (two weeks) from $10 single, $16 double. 
Write for Booklet “IM” and Supervue map of 
New York City. 


Pickwick Arms, 230 East 5ist St. ENJOY 
NEW YORK MORE. Live on the smart East 
Side. 400 charming rooms in a modern hotel 
with club features. Gym, sun deck, and mod- 
est priced restaurant. Daily: Single from 
$1.50, Double from $3. Special weekly rates 


New York City 


Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 


with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 


rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St. 
Send for Booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


Bellevue Stratford. “One of the few famous 
Hotels in America.” In the center of downtown 
Philadelphia, near historical landmarks. Air 
Conditioned Restaurants and Cocktail Lounge. 
Claude H. Bennett, General Manager. Mod- 
erate Rates. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Dodge Hotel, opposite Union Station 
Plaza, with excellent view of Capitol. Noted 
for fine food and comfortable accommodations. 
The Dodge is the one hotel in Washington to 
maintain a strict no-tipping policy. Single from 
$2.50, Double from $4.50. H. B. Williams, Mer. 





















About ') MFRS. ORIG. PRICE 


All models comphenoly rebuilt like new, 
FULL 2-YEAR GUARANTEE 





No Money Down—10 Day Trial 


| Se nd for FREE price smashing liter- 


TYPEWRITER 


STANDARD OFFICE MODELS 


as tow ac” 2 OF a Week 


ture in colors. Shows all models Re ce 


our literature before you buy. SEND TODAY, 10¢ 
FREE COURSE IN TYPING INCLUDED, A 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. DAY 


Dept. 1065 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, tii, 


ee J 









CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


Tg alogue of : oP itso! Feiderfone 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
261) W.40mSTREET N.Y.C 











Amazing values! Just 
how these **60 for reonal 

Christmas « pt 

orders, Make 

Box 25 « Trletinan 





RT LiIsH 
160 N.Washington St., Dept. 502, Boston, Mass. 














Aj Sell CHRISTMAS CARDS 


It's easy—just show friends, others these 
es Personal 





tr? bigvalue Christmas Cards,with 
name, 50 for $1. Make uick profits, Also 
eauticrast’’ 21-card Christ- PL VU)) 








CA/usTwmaa Cartas 
HE sf WITH NAME 


Show amazing Personal Christ- 


. Smart, new designs. Low prices. 

**exquisite 21-folder Christmas Assort- 

. New, novel, Fastest $1 seller, Make 50c. Ex- 

bonus. 14 popular assortments. Make big earn- 

ings. Experience not needed, Samples on approval. 

CHILTON GREETINGS.147 Essex St., Dept. H65, Goston, Mass. 











Glorious Constitution” 
beautiful poem 
framing. Hiram Mann, 77 Wall St., New YorkCity. 


The great Thomas Edison endorsed ‘‘America’s 
patriotic leaflet. Sent with 
Poem worth 


““Mother"’ for dime. 








Announcements 


| We d din 9 yoo SLaeESI TSE oe 


Including two sets of envelopes 
= Seript we - $3.50 


Write for Samples 0 Visiting Cards - - $1.00 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO. 1032 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How Man Learned to 
(Continued from page 76) 


this food and putting it in his mouth. 
NEW WALL MAP It tasted better than anything he had 
ever eaten! He ate and ate, and 
OF CALIFORNIA when the others came in before he 

had quite finished he let them try the 
FOR VARIOUS STUDIES IN new food too. They all wondered at 
the delicious taste. There was no 
end to the Fire Magic! This new 
kind of food was a gift from the fire 
creature, who was so friendly to the 
tribe, who kept them warm and kept 
off wild beasts by night. 

So a new discovery was made. 
Meat that was put near, but not too 
near, the fire was good to eat. So 
man began to learn to cook. They 
honored the Fire for all it did for 
them, but they could not see ahead 
to know all that the mastery of fire 
would do for their children’s children 
through all the ages to come. 


Hes No 
Problem - 
Child / 





EDITORIAL Note: In THE INSTRUCTOR 
for March, 1941, appeared a story, “The 
Finding of Fire,” by Frances Angevine 
Gray, telling how Wug-loo, a primitive 
man of long ago, discovered how to 
make fire. Other stories of primitive 
times, by the same author, will appear 
in later issues of THe INSTRUCTOR. 


ALL CHILDREN NEED THE 


PROPER INTRODUCTION TO 
DENTAL CLEANSING HABITS... 










3 The Ancient Greeks 


a orn (Continued from page 23) 





they could spell certain words. — Lit- 


x . . 7 erature was favored as much, if not 
Also Teacher's Citrus Text more, than any other subject because | MOST CHILDREN just don’t like 
and Suggestion Sheet of the constant reference to the 20 brash thee teeth. fe’s 0 chose, it’s e 


wn —— —_ “% stories of the Greek heroes. Some of | habit they must be taught and every aid PEPSODENT 
— maP of California, size 2272 | these the children read, but for the | ¢ making it easier, more pleasant for 


by 35 inches, is printed in beautiful | most part the teacher read them | them to learn will make the task of in- 50-TUFT FEATURES 
colors. It fills many purposes in classroom | aloud, since much of the material | seruction so much simpler. 
work: locates points of historic and geo- | was too difficult for fourth-graders. 
graphic interest, as well as citrus-produc- rane Oe ne as Se. Oe se are too stiff that they scratch their head 
ing areas. A panel of photographic illus- coon getnad wane Secon Ramartodge, tender gums, hurt their ple That's 
trations shows cultivation, picking and which 1S Wnportant mM itself, but, why he saci Pepsodent 50-Tuft Tooth e Fibrex tufts made of Du Pont's 
packing processes for Sunkist Oranges, as oni ‘ston cree” “a ~~ ers awed the Brush proves an important help to the new synthetic material. 
well as botanical characteristics of Cali- | ®xPeriences of these ancient people; ceaching of dental hygiene. Its fifty tufts 
they grew in their appreciation of g Of dental hygiene. Its hilty tufts 








if e@ 50 tufts—twice as many as any 
Many children complain that brushes other brush in a small, compact 


e@ Fibers are much gentler, more 




















fornia citrus fruits. art, music, and dancing; and they of Fibrex bristles are slender, “springy,” “springy,” kinder to tender gums. : . 
Supplementary material accompanies | advanced in their understanding of, meager ge A HO yy ed a eee 
, . . . 9 _ > . a. i > n ‘ = 
the map, for the teacher. This includes a | and sympathy with, another people’s ing _ stil — ed tufts _ ura — yh or u an a ~ 
reference booklet, “The Story of Califor- | customs and beliefs. — a Se le an leation 
nia Oranges and Lemons” and a page of brush accomplishes the same result by clean surfaces better. 
nB : , BIBLIOGRAPHY uniting many more tufts of gentle, elas- 
suggestions for conducting study with “aay = Nee 
If _ ry ‘ tic Fibrex Tufts. And yet, even with 
the ma Bulfinch, Thomas: The Golden Age , é 
P- of Myth and Legend (Stokes) twice as many tufts as ordinary brushes, a ee ree _ 
. Pe - i ie ~ ° ° ° Ow ready: rou opDtain repso nts new, 
Kindly order promptly, as we cannot the brush head is still compact, small, y y aingan 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Compton). 

Gayley, Charles Mills: Classic Myths May we suggest that you familiarize 
in English Literature and in Art | yourself with this newPepsodent 50-Tuft. | (0 a 
(Ginn). Based originally on Bul- | Tooth Brush? It has many features chil- The Pepsodent Company Dept. 9410 


9901 West 65th Stree 
CALIFORNIA finch’s Age of Fable. | dren will like ! + dicey 


Chicago, Illinois 


Haare h re > . Please send me gratis: 
° faaren, Jo nH y and I oland, A. B.: | The booklet, “Teeth, and How to Care for 
Famous Men of Greece (American TH » | Them.” 
Ul S | Book Co.). l 
Hall, Jennie: Four Old Greeks | Name ......--- 


revised booklet, “Teeth, and How to Care for 


be sure that supplies will be equal to the Them,” just by filling in the coupon below: 


demand for this material. 


Copyright, 1041, California Fruit Growers Exchange 


comfortable-feeling in the mouth, 





a Joon PEPSODENT 


ORANGES e LEMON §S| Maier, Guy, ed.: Waltzes by Franz 


BRI. ccccrviicdcdnenetonnittinatnemien 























. : Lee a State sihittesiaeataads 
Schubert, Set IV (J. Fischer). | EOQMPANY (2 as 4 
MAIL THIS cou PON Waltz No. 4 was used for the girls’ om acetate 
“Statue Dance.” 
PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD Marsh, Agnes L.; and Marsh, Lucile: Do You Let Activities for All Grades 
CALIFORNIA FruiT GROWERS EXCHANGE Dance in Education (Barnes) . An Elementary Science for All Grades 
Div. E-310, Sunkist Building, Los Angeles, Calif. invaluable aid because of the music THE INSTRUCTOR senettnaste Gon Oh Gratien 
ease send FREE Wall Map of California, with and dances it contains. Health Activities for All Grades 
reference booklet and teacher's suggestion sheet Schubert, Franz: “Marche Militaire” HAN DBOO KS Safety Activities fer All Grades 
Num _ . (Victor ae ) ; Help You Teach? Seatwork for Primary Grades 
oa Stories of Greece and Rome, retold seeiceiaitedieaiaeiaditasieicainiiaiinidiaatiin 
Name of School ____________Grade : from St. Nicholas (Appleton-Cen- $.50 each. Only $.35 each if added eons ver pp 
Siboal Adilvecs tury) to your order for THE INSTRUCTOR. The Social Studies for All Grades 
choot 4 es _—- ° 
Ci ceeees ____ State Waterman, Elizabeth: The Rhythm |F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 














Book (Barnes). 
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IS THE TIME TO SAVE MONEY ON 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO THE INSTRUCTOR 








AND THE OTHER MAGAZINES YOU NEED! 


BE INSTRUCTOR-wise in your magazine reading and 


save money too! 


must have, THE 


You certainly want, you certainly 
INSTRUCTOR, your own copy, to make 


your teaching purposeful and enjoyable, so check it 


first on our coupon on the opposite page. 


Then, for 


your leisure time, or perhaps for your classroom library, 
choose from the magazines listed on these two pages. 


Study our attractive low-priced club offers! 
Mail your order! 
more convenient.) 


your savings! 


Estimate 
(You can pay later, if 
Then, congratulate yourself on the 


valuable teaching aids and the good reading material 


that are your ve 


ry own—and note how small the cost! 





THE 
TEXTBOOK 
OF TODAY'S 

HISTORY 


Saves time —™ 


your teaching easier 


akes 


NEWSWEEK simplifies your teaching problems 
. fills the need for a modern teaching aid that 
can be used in conjunction with the regular school 


curriculum for social study classes. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE SPECIAL 
EDUCATOR'S RATE 


ro) | 4 7:\ ey eee 


| One Yoor $4.00 


BULK RATES —When five or more copies of NEWSWEEK are 
| ordered each week for student classroom study a special bulk 


| vate of Sc per copy is available. When ten or more copies are 
— ordered, you receive a free desk copy. 








—most helpful to teachers of lower primary grades: 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


- _* if "7s ‘ 
' XMERIGCAN 


it’s new, all through—in policy and format to meet 
the needs of today’s teaching. 


EVERY month AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will bring you: New 
*rojects in Number, Reading, Social Science, Creative Art, new 
Activities, Picture Study; Posters in Health, Safety, Citizenship; 
new Songs, Stories and Poetry; and miscellaneous articles, notes 
and pictures to complete the easential magazine for the teacher 
of first to third Primary grades. 


CHILDHOOD 











Subscription price $2.50 (ten numbers ) 
American Childhood with The Instructor. ° 
American Childhood with The Instructor and Health and 

Safety Posters portfolio in hektograph 





$4.50 





- « « + $4.75 

















{WO COMPL 















Magazines in One.” (1) Fic 


quality. 


1 YEAR $1 - 3 YEARS $ 


McCALL’S 





78 


Every issue of McCall's is really “ 


(2) Homemaking, and (3) Style and Beauty 
—and besides, each issue includes an im- 
portant NEW complete novel of unusual 


Teachers Praise It 
-Children Love Jt! 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER TEN 


In interesting and understandable language, JACK 
AND JILL makes many subjects easy with stories, 
articles, games, poems, things to make and do. Teach- 
ers will find Jean Ayer’s new series, “True Stories 
About Trade,” a valuable teaching aid. 


1 year $2.00 — 2 years $3.00 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 


ETE NOVELS EVERY monty! 








Many best-selling novels appeared first as 
Redbook complete book-length novels. 
Besides the complete novel, each issue also 
contains continued novels, a novelette, an 
“Encore,” many short stories and articles. 


1 YR. $2.50 - 2 yrs. $3.50 REDBOOK 


(2 years $4 after Nov. 10th) 


& REDBOOK °°: 52.85 


($3.00 after Nov. 10th) 


Three 
tion and News, 












2 McCALL’S 





Publi'rs 


Price 


AMERICAN BOY (Discontinued) 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
(See other offers on opposite page) 


AMERICAN GIRL 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
Boys’ Life 
with Children’s Activities 
Nature Magazine 


AMERICAN HOME if 


with THE INSTRUCTOR 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE 2 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
noma The Nat. Weekly® 4 
oman‘s Home Companion* 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE (2 years) } 
ARTS AND DECORATION (11 nos.) 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


ATLANTIC 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
(See offers on opposite page) 


BOYS’ LIFE 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
with Child Life 
with Popular Mechanics 1 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


CHILD LIFE 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
(See other offers on opposite page) 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR ) 
(See other offers on opposite page) 


pgmers ag? S PLAY MATE | 


THE INSTRUCTOR 4f 


| American Girl 
étude, Music Magazine 
th McCall's and Redbook 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 

with THE INSTRUCTOR 4 
COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY 

with THE INSTRUCTOR 4 

with American Magazine . 

Woman's Home Companion* 

CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 

with THE INSTRUCTOR 
COSMOPOLITAN 

with Good Housekeeping 


w 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (5 years) 1.00 


CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks) 


CURRENT HISTORY 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


ELEMENTARY ENG. REV. (8 nos.) 


ELEMENTARY SCH. JOUR. (10 nos.) « 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


ESQUIRE 


ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE; 
THE INSTRUCTOR} 
(See other offers on opposite page) 


FIELD AND STREAM | 
FORECAST MAGAZINE 
RNUEMTE, snesscesissaeessiccnnimaaacen 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ...... 
with Cosmopolitan*® .. 


—— S MAGAZINE 


(10 nos.) 


1 THE INSTRUCTOR ¢ 


HEALTH | 


— ARTS—-NEEDLECRAFT 
1 THE INSTRUCTOR 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) 


HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 


THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) 2 
THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 4 
(See other offers on opposite page) 


JACK AND JILL wo 


witt THE INSTRUCTOR 
) Ladies’ Home Journal* 


with Saturday Evening Post* . 4 


(See other offers on opposite page) 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (9 nos.).. 2.2 


com. OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.).. 2 
h THE INSTRUCTOR ...... 5 


Turn fo Pages 3, 4, 6 and 77 for TEACHING AIDS at 
Money-saving Prices when ordered with THE INSTRUCTOR. 


) 
) 
a) 


) 


Club 
Price 


$2.25 
4.50 


vionnu 8 SVSVUIAS 
couMnoMino vw Vicoounsc 


wm w 
~suMl oN 
“io Mi 


3.75 


None 


ovrvico OOoMVNo 


ow 2N Www 
Vn su WVnu 


2.50 
4.75 


None 


2.10 
4.35 


list and on the opposit 
' 
Dp 


MiaGgaz J at their « 
ply only in the United States. 


r 


@ page and then add ‘ 
Prices ap 
Prices for Can- 


ada and foreign countries quoted on request 
Pubi'rs Club 
Price Price 

JUN. ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 200 = 1.80 
with THE INSTRUCTOR ) 4.05 
(See other offers on opposite page) 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 60 None 
with Saturday Evening Post ( 2.50 

LIBERTY 2.00 

LIFE None 

LIFE (Educator's Rate) None 

LOOK (26 nos.) 2.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 4.25 
(See other offers on opposite page) 

McCALL’S MAGAZINE None 
(See offers on opposite page) 

MY WEEKLY READER (38 weeks) 75 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAG. 3.5 

NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 2.75 
with THE INSTRUCTOR ) 5.00 
(See other offers on opposite page) 

NEWSWEEK 4 None 

NEWSWEEK (Spec. Educator's Rate) None 

OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 1.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 3.25 
(See other offers on opposite page) 

PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 00 1.75 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 450 4.00 
(See other offers on opposite page) 

THE PATHFINDER} f 85 
with THE INSTRUCTOR} 3.10 
(See other offers on opposite page) 

PHOTOPLAY 1.00 

PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 2.50 

POPULAR MECHANICS 2.25 

1 THE INSTRUCTOR 4.50 

with Children’s Play Mate 3.65 
Etude, Music Magazine} 4.35 

th Open Road for Boys 3.00 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 1.50 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 3.75 
with Reader's Digest 4.50 

PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 1.90 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 4.15 
with Etude, Music Magazine; 4.09 
with The Pathfinder} 2.15 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (8 nos.) 3.00 

READER’ x DIGEST 3.00 

HE INSTRUCTOR 5.25 

READER" S DIGEST (\-yr. gift sub.) 2.75 
Each additional 1-yr. gift sub. 2.25 
(See other offers on opposite page) 

REDBOOK None 

REDBOOK (2 years) None 
(See other offers on opposite page) 

SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.) 2.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 4.25 

SATURDAY EVENING POST None 
with Ladies’ Home Journal 

Jack and Jill ( 4.25 

SCHOLASTIC (32 nos.)—-English or 

Soc. Studies Edition fy) 150 1.35 
tn THE INSTRUCTOR 3.60 

SCHOOL ARTS MAG. (10 nos.) 2.85 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 5.10 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN ) 3.75 

th THE INSTRUCTOR 6.00 

STORY PARADE 2.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 4.25 
(See other offers on opposite page) 

TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE ‘) None 

TRAVEL 3.50 

WEE WISDOM 1.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 3.25 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 1.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 3.25 
with American Magazine* 3.00 
_with Collier’s, The Nat. Weekly* 2.50 

YOUNG AMERICA (42 nos.) 1.60 
with THE INSTRUCTOR QO 3.25 
On clubs marked with an asterisk (*) publisher 


require that magazines go to the same address. 


+ Price good only until Nov. 10th. 





We can furnish all magazines, 





singly at 
publisher’s price, or in clubs at prices quot- 
ed by any reputable subscription agency. 
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’ ‘ $1.00 Publ’rs Our 4 $1.00 Publ’rs Our 
McCall’s Magazine (,°15°) "sh'" Ov The Pathfinder (,5!°° — oe 
with Redbookt+ $3.50 $2.85 with American Girl 2.50 $2.00 
McCALL’S and REDBOOK with Child Lifet - 3.50 3.10 
with Child Life? 6 5.10 with Etude, Music Magazinet 3.00 2.85 
td with Etude, Music Magazine} 6.00 4.95 with Nature Magazine} 4.00 3.60 
with Parents’ Magazine} ) 4.60 with Parents’ Magazine 3.09 2.40 
with The Pathfindert 4.50 3.70 with Popular Mechanics 3.50 3.00 
with Popular Mechanicst 6.00 5.10 with Reader's Digest} 4.00 3.85 
with Wee Wisdomt 450 3.85 with Wee Wisdom+ 00 1.85 
e 3.00 ’ 4 $3.00 
I Nature Magazine (,*3.°° Reader’s Digest (,*2°, 
B FFER th Child Life $5.50 $5.00 with American Childhood $5 50 $5.25 
vith Children’s Activities 6.00 5.75 with American Girl 4.50 3.75 
with Correct English xX 5.00 with Current History ; 6.00 5.75 
with Etude, Music Magazinet 550 4.85 with Etude, Music Magazine 50 $.00 
with Junior Arts and Activities 5.00 4.55 at —s Moe : 4. ; aus 
$2.50 \ Publ’rs Our : . $2.50 Publ’rs 0 vith Parents’ Magazine 00 450 wil) me 2. . 
THE INSTRUCTOR ( $2.) Poeic pat. Child Life (22°. Price Price with Reader's Digest et i a a 320 4.75 
with American Childhood (10 nos.) $4.50 with American Girl+ $4.00 $3.50 With Wee Wisdom ' : j ies ss : 
with American _ HES wit a Play Mate 4 re $1.00 R dbo k $2.50 
th American Home with Correct English 00 4. 5 “ee 
vith American Magazine 4.75 ith Popular Mechanics ( 4.50 Open Road for Boys (, year) " . eae? : 
th American Magazine Collier’s 6.00 with Reader’s Digest 4.50 with American Girl $2.50 $2.00 with MeCall’s Magazinet+ $3.50 $2.85 
h Better Homes and Gardens 3 3.50 with Wee Wisdom 3.25 with Boys’ Life 2 2.00 REDBOOK and McCALL’S 
th Boys’ Life 3.75 with Woman’s Home Companion 3.25 with Child Life 3.50 3.00 with American Girl} 5.00 4.25 
t ane  . oer - +3 : 90.00 with Etude, Music Magazine} 350 3.00 with Correct Englisht 6.00 5.10 
tk ildren’s Activities ( nos.) M one 3. with Nature Magazine 4( 3.30 with Nature Magazinet 6.50 5.60 
th Children’s Play Mate + 3.65 Children s Activities Fy th Parents’ Magazine 2.50 with Popular Science Monthly} 00 4.35 
arm jo Bae weet +3 with Boys’ Life $4 $3.50 = witt mee a 2 00 a with Practical Home Economics? ) 4.75 
with Collier’s ! Woman's Home Comp with ‘ 4 with Popula cience Monthi 5 with Reader’s Di ti ( ; 
th Cones Gant (00 one.) 450 _ ge Play Mate a pular Sci y eader’s Diges 5 
th Current History 4.25 — Music Magazine + 
1 Sor : with Parents’ Magazine 4. ’ ° 2.00 2.00 
tn Etude, Music “Magazine | 435 With The Pathfinder io 350 Parents’ Magazine (,*?.°° Story Parade ("°° 
th Harper's Magazine with Popular Mechanics 5.25 wits $3 ' ; 
th Jack and Jill 4 4.25 : Popular Science Monthly 4 4s50—OCWith ergs Girl $ Po with Gmesine Childhood $4 $4.25 
th Junior Arts and Activities (10 nos.) - 405 —~ with Boys’ Life 4 with Child Life | 4.25 
th Look (26 ) 4 4.25 ‘ a - with Child Life 4 3.50 with Correct English 450 4.25 
tt MeCall’s Magazine Redbook. 510 Etude, Music Magazine — with Children’s Play Mate 3.15 with Etude, Music Magazine} | 4.10 
th Nature Magazine (10 nos 5.00 ” sicsonsg? with Open Road for Boys 00 2.50 with Junior Arts and Activities 3.80 
Open Road for Boys 3.25 t American Childhood? $5.00 $4.35 with The Pathfinder 3.00 2.40 with Nature Magazine 4.75 
with Parents’ Magazine 4.00 h American Girl ' 3.25 with Popular Mechanics 4 3.75 with Parents’ Magazine $00 3.75 
with The Pathfinder: 3.10 th Child Life 4.25 with Popular Science Monthly 3 3.00 with The Pathfindert 3.00 2.85 
vith Popular Mechanics ( 4.50 th Collier's, The National Weekly 4.10 
th Parents’ Magazine? 450 3.25 
Popular Science Monthly 3.75 - , gazir 
with Practical Home Economics 4.15 Reader's Digest} ) 3.00 
with Reader's Digest 5.25 Wee Wisdom : 3.10 
th Scholastic (32 nos.)—English or with, Woman's Home Companion} 3.10 
Social Studies Edition f 4 3.60 ‘ Sea DOO OMNIS 
W School Arts Magazine (10 nos.) 5.10 Jack and Jill $2.00 ont . “— sw . ™ 
with Story Parade 4.25 a year . To Help You Guide America’s Great, New War-Born 
with Wee Wisdom 3.25 th American Girl $3 $3.00 : 7 ; , 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.25 with Boys’ Life 3.15 Interest in the News along Adult, Intelligent Channels 
with Woman’s Home Comp.6 American 5.25 Christian Herald 400 3.50 : . 
with Young America (42 nos.) 3.25 — Music Magazine 4 Hd 
y , 4 UO b 
NOTE: If THE INSTRUCTOR is desired wit } meee Road for Boys 3 ( 2.65 
for two years in any of the above offers, vith Parents’ Magazine 4( 3.50 THE WEEKLY wSMAGAZIN 
add $1.75 to prices in second column with Popular Mechanics 4 4.00 Y NE \GAZINB 
. . $2.50 , = $2.00 will enter your personal subscription at 
American Childhood ( 5°°° ) Junior Arts and Activities (,*?.°° ) J / ption 
with American Girl $3.65 vith American Childhood $4 $4.05 a SPECIAL EDUCATORS’ RATE of only 
with — a 3s Child Life 4 4.05 $ 50 ( J /f : 
with ildren’s Activities Etude, Music Magazine? 3.90 inste. 1d oO $5) A YEAR* 
with Children’s Play Mate 3.65 Nature Magazine 4.55 330 ‘ 
with Nature , Magazine 5.00 Parents’ Magazine 400 3.55 “TI we 5 Jer Time’ 
with Parents’ Magazine 4.00 The Pathfinder: 300 265 iS rate saves you $1.50 unc er Time's regular subscription rate — $4.30 
with The Pathfinder? 3.10 " Popular Mechanics 4 4.05 compared with Time's single copy price 
with Popular Mechanics 4.50 with Reader’s Digest 4.80 
an 
$1.00 $2.00 
Better Homes and Gardens(3'°°.) Look (52°. ) 
—aae — eS “2 eS THE OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS publishes thrilling fiction | 
with Children’s Play Mate 2.50 vith Etude, Music Magazine? ; 4.00 of the highest quality. Its departments are devoted to | 
ns as Segeee re cotati tasuston and medias’ 7 — sports, outdoor activities, and boyhood hobbies. There 
with Reader’s Disest 4.00 with Nature Magazine 00 4.75 are also articles on current events and the new and 
with Wee Wisdom 2.00 with Parent’s Magazine +00 3.60 amazing wonders of science and invention. In these days 
with Woman’s Home Companion 2.00 with Popular Mechanics 450 4.15 . ae , ie" : 
: of lurid literature and comic shockers The Open Road 
t Price good only until Nov. 10th. . : 
offers a sane, well-balanced reading program, and yet 


Make your selections from the low- 
priced Club Offers on these two pages. 
No money required when you order... 
You have until Nov. 5th to pay. 


Mat [oday =O 














cr 


Date 
Enter my subscription ( new or [] renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 
with the issue for [) 1 Year at $2.50. [— 2 Years at $4.00. 
Send me also the magazines and teaching aids listed below. 


This order totals $ 
[}) I am enclosing payment in full. 


0 41 


] I am enclosing check postdated Nov. 5, 


[ 1941, or thirty days from date of order. 
C) I will pay Nov. 5, 


1941, or within thirty days from date of order. 


Name Teaching Position 


St. or R.D. me 8 


State 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, October 1941 





packs a punch-a-page, one that boys are as eager to read 
as their parents are to have them read. A novel feature 
is the frequent publication of stories submitted by high 
school students and paid for at regular rates. 


12 Issues $1.00 





36 Issues $2.00 
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on me Br bemerter, lwochers 


You Need 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine —« 


THE INSTRUCTOR 








IF YOU ARE A CLASSROOM TEACHER 

Because it’s Ready to Use Helpful 

Inexpensive Modern 

F. 1 Year $2.50 Practical Friendly 
= ; 2 Years $4.00 Timesaving Stimulating 

















Announcing ..... 


A new CURRENT HISTORY, modern as a power-diver, strictly up-to-the-minute in 


its approach to its job, yet embodying the sound basic policies and ideals of the orig- 
inal CURRENT HISTORY when published by The New York Times. 
Unexcelled for classroom use; nothing else like it is available at anywhere near the 


price. Published monthly. 


By subscription: $2.00 for 12 issues; Special Group Rate for schools: 5 or more copies 
on a single order, 15c the copy. Write for free sample and “Study Guide.” 


Current History 
Incorporating 


EVENTS, FORUM and CENTURY. 
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If 


You’ve 





“Tried Every- 
Thing” With- 


out Success .. 






Revolutionary PLASTIC-FIT 
SHOE Brings Sensational 
Relief from FOOT FATIGUE 


T LAST 
kind of footwear 


an utterly new 
anew 
standard of comfort for thousands who 
had given up hope of real foot free 
For CONFORMAL Shoes aren't 


ust standardized for 


lom! 
‘average’ feet 
they are actually personalized to 
to fit 
ever fit before! 


MOULDED to Fit and Support Each 
Arch by this New PLASTIC PROCESS 


1 Electricity tem 


porarily softens Accepted for 
plastic in insole 


your individual requirements 


you as no shoes have 






' Advertising 
: by Journal of 
S a: « the American 
2 « flows UP un Medical 


| 
der arch. forms * Association 
bralea rac ed support ——i 

















Smart Dress 
Sports 
and Service 


Styles 


CONFORMAL FOOTWEAR CO. 


Division International Shoe Co., St. Louis 





M 
A 







Please send me your FREE booklet 
NEW STANDARD OF FOOT COMFORT 

and name of nearest dealers who will give 
me a FREE Tria! Fitting without obligation 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


ITY 





a 
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READ THIS! 























TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the specified items, 
a separate slip of paper, by 5% 
inchea, for each item. On the slip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
your mailing address, achool, and 
teaching position. Send the request slips 
to TREASURE-TROVE, THE INSTRUCTOR, 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. Jn the envelope with 
the slips enclose a 3-cent stamp, plus any 
additional remittance called for ma par- 
ticular When a supply for pupils 
this will be stated. Please 
do not ask for items that were mentioned 
more than five months ago. 


use 3% 


name, 


case, 


is available, 





324. Find the Villain 

It isn’t called “Dick’s Adventures 
in Wonderland” but it might have 
been—Dick being Richard Albert 
Stanley Jones and Wonderland being 
his insides. Inside Information is an 
story by Margaret Baker 
tells how Dick (who hates 
physiology) is taken tour of 
himself by guide He 
great among other 
things the effect of alcohol on body 
and mind. The dialogue, entertain- 
ing and natural, is illustrated by a 
number of drawings. 


English 
which 

on a 
Phagocyte. 


learns a deal, 


Any teacher 
who wants her pupils to understand 
about intoxicants, without their feel 
ing “preached to,” would do well to 
send 15 cents for this 45-page book- 
let. The Signal Press is making a 
special offer until December 1. 
325. The Wonder City 

If you've been to New York City, 
you enjoy showing pupils pictures of 
what you saw—and you like remind- 
ers of your If you 
haven't to the metropolis, a 
collection of pictures will help to 


experiences, 
been 


make you and your pupils somewhat 
We know of no 
more up-to-date or artistic views than 
the 111 photogray ure 
reproductions in Neu Y ork—A 
Souvenir Book of the Wonder City. 
Included is a Foreword by the pub 


acquainted with it, 


coppe I plate 


lisher, [. S. Seidman (who took some 
of the finest photos himself); eight 
pages on Points of Interest, Hotels, 
and Theaters; and maps. Our readers 


may obtain the book for 20 cents, 


326. Caverns of New York State 


If Washington Irving had known 
about he knew 


about the near-by Catskills, he might 


Howe Caverns, as 
have written a story to rival Rip Van 
Winkle. factual 
story of these remarkable caverns in 
eastern New York State is a thrilling 


Hlowever, even the 


tale, fascinating alike to teachers and 
pupils, and doubly valuable to any 
one who is planning a trip in or 
through that region—a locality full 
Lit- 
erature on the caverns will be sent to 
teachers who make early application. 
Please state whether it be 


placed in a school library. 


of historic and scenic interest. 


would 


327. Looking East and West 

These publications will be of value 
in the classroom and when arranging 
for your next vacation: 

327a. New Hampshire (32 pages 
of pictures—summer and winter— 
and text); Tourist Map, 1941. 

327b. Wonderful Wyoming Cor- 
ralled in Pictures (32 pages, many in 
color; new edition); Places to See in 
Wyoming (Yellowstone, the Tetons, 


etc.); Highway Map, 1941. 
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WALT DISNEY who created a new form of musi- 
cal 


entertainment in “Fantasia”, the masterpiece of 
animation, says “Time is of the essence in motion 
are pa "RnR + 





r are 
ixt seconds, and dialog, sound effects, and music 
are tailored to fit by precise time ti 
motion picture producers have made extensive use 
of Longines Watches from the earliest days. 

Mr. Disney's personal watch 

is a Longines “Hall of Fame” 





THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


To the aviator, explorer, sports 
official—or motion picture producer, 
a watch is an instrument for the 
precise measurement of time. For 
them, as for others, Longines makes 
technical watches of the highest char- 
acter. And these men generally 
select Longines watches for their 
personal use. They recognize that 
Longines’ 75 years experience in 
fine watchmaking assures greater 
accuracy—in every Longines Watch. 
Longines Watches, honored by 10 world’s 
fair grand prizes and 28 gold medals, are 
sold by authorized Longines jewelers. These 
jewelers show exclusively styled Longines 
Watches from $40; also Wittnauer Watches 
from $24.75, products of 
LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCHCO,., INC. 
New York Montreal 
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